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The  lore  of  all  the  eras  thou  didst  span, 

O  seer  and  poet,  when  in  vivid  phrase. 

Thou  sang  the  plan  that  threads  the  mighty  maze : 
“The  greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man.” 

As  through  Time’s  corridor  the  ages  ran. 

True  manhood  was  the  goal,  not  to  be  won 
’Till  virtue  conquers  vileness;  ’till  not  one 
Base  trait  remains  to  mar  the  perfect  plan. 

Manhood,  the  gift  of  gifts,  whose  measure  lies 
Not  in  success  nor  failure,  smiles  or  sighs, 

But  treads  the  path  of  duty,  high  above. 

Once  trod  by  Him,  the  gentlest  and  the  best 
That  ere  wore  earth  about  him,  whose  great  love 
Divinely  lights  the  way  for  all  the  rest. 
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The  Social  Drama  and  Its  Purpose/ 

By  JULIUS  HOPP, 

President  of  the  Progressive  Stage  Society. 


Literature  is  an  all-important  factor  in  the  diffusion  of  ideas.  In  history  a 
poem,  a  song,  has  lifted  with  its  force  a  nation  out  of  lethargy  on  to  epochal 
deeds.  In  our  own  country,  besides  the  many  national  songs  that  will  never 
fail  to  meet  with  response  in ‘the  listener’s  heart,  another  form  of  art,  the  novel, 
exerted  a  far-reaching  influence  to  create  a  social  change:  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin”  reached  the  masses  with  a  greater  propelling  force  than  mere  speech, 
and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  liberation  of  the  slaves. 

More  powerful  and  effective  in  the  expounding  of  a  problem  is  the  drama; 
for  life  itself  is  here  reproduced,  and  the  direct  contact  of  the  two  forces,  the 
actor  and  the  audience,  serves  to  strengthen  the  impression.  Consequently, 
the  dramatists  of  all  ages  were  the  most  influential  in  promulgating  a  mission. 
A  drama  becomes  literature,  everlasting,  and  monumental  of  its  age  if  its 
author  embodies  in  it  questions  that  agitate  the  period  of  its  birth. 

The  Greeks  reflect  in  their  works  all  thoughts  that  were  current  in  their 
period,  and  we  gain  a  complete  history  of  Greek  philosophy,  national  life  and 
leligion  out  of  their  dramas,  which  will  live  eternally  on  account  of  their  truth¬ 
fulness  to  conditions. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  religion  and  churchdom  dominated  the  world, 
the  drama  embodied  the  religious  spirit.  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
reflect  the  romanticism  that  swayed  the  Elizabethan  period.  Thus  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  at  each  epoch  can  be  traced  through  the  drama  which  it 
brought  forth.  In  our  own  age,  a  new  drama  found  its  expression,  and  the 
bearing  of  this  new  drama  upon  life  and  conditions  shall  be  explained  in  this 
essay. 

The  Social  Drama  is  entirely  the  product  of  modem  life,  and  has  its 
origin  in  the  sympathy  with  the  questions  arising  out  of  social  conditions,  by 
li^ich  the  dramatist  is  animated.  The  prime  requirement  for  genuine  art  is 
truthfulness  to  life,  and  guided  by  this  tenet,  the  dramatist  could  not  close  his 
eyes  to  the  problems  that  confront  us.  Tolstoi  could  not  remain  silent  in  the 
mce  of  the  degeneration  in  which  the  peasantry  of  his  country  is  steeped 
through  the  ignorance  and  poverty  not  eliminated  by  the  Russian  aristocracy 
and  government,  and  his  drama,  “The  Power  of  Darkness,”  was  the  result  of 
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his  deep  sympathy  with  his  iinforiiinate  brothers  in  order  to  bring  before  the 
world  a  picture  of  these  horrors,  so  that  the  world  may  condemn  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  takes  no  steps  to  ameliorate  and  improve  such  conditions.  This  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Social  Drama :  an  appeal  to  man’s  intelligence  to  promote 
progress  and  to  do  away  with  social  evils. 

Tolstoi  portrayed  the  foibles  and  foolishness  of  the  upper  classes  and  held 
them  up  to  ridicule  in  his  comedy,  “The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment.”  Another 
Russian  dramatist,  Gogol,  wrote  the  satirical  comedy,  “The  Revisor,”  in  which 
he  exposed  bureaucratic  and  governmental  corruption,  and  thus  spread  the 
agitation  demanding  the  abolition  of  bureaucracy  and  autocracy,  the  remains 
of  feudal  ages.  These  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the  dramatists  were  not  futile. 
It  seems  that  all  these  currents  were  tributaries  to  the  mighty  stream  of  public 
opinion  not  alone  in  Russia,  but  all  over  the  civilized  world,  a  public  opinion 
despising  the  land  that,  in  the  face  of  the  twentieth  century,  employs  methods 
of  repression,  instead  of  giving  an  avenue  for  the  expression  of  the  desire  of 
the  people,  its  needs  and  its  cries. 

Art,  poetry,  novels  and  the  drama  were  instrumental  in  gaining  the  world¬ 
wide  sympathy,  which  the  people  of  Russia  possess  in  opposition  to  their 
brutal  government.  Another  dramatist  in  Russia  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  great  tragedy  unfolding  itself  before  civilization,  the  upheaval  of  existing 
conditions,  Maxim  Gorki.  In  his  drama,  “Night’s  Lodging,”  he  leads  us  from 
the  playhouse  into  the  very  heart  of  men,  who  were  so  degraded  that,  while 
they  grew  up  surrounded  by  degeneration,  they  did  not  know  the  horror  of 
their  own  circumstances  and  lived  in  such  atmosphere  like  hogs,  unable  to  rise. 
The  portrayal  of  such  scenes  moves  us  to  pity  and  to  pray  that  the  Russian 
people  may  rise  and  compel  the  authorities  to  yield  to  the  popular  cry  for 
right  and  justice.  Of  such  far-reaching  purposes  is  the  Social  Drama. 

In  all  European  countries,  where  progressive  ideas  pervade  public  life, 
similar  effects  have  been  produced  in  the  theatrical  world,  and  the  literature 
of  social  dramas  is  very  extensive,  the  disciples  of  the  modem  school  embrac¬ 
ing  a  large  number.  Most  prominent  among  them  and  immortal  are  Henrik 
Ibsen,  Bjoemstjerne  Bjoernson  and  Gerhardt  Hauptmann,  also  August  Strind¬ 
berg,  Maeterlinck,  d’Annunzio  and  George  Moore. 

Ibsen,  however  erratic  he  may  seem  to  many  in  his  psychological  dramas, 
is  lucid  in  the  dissection  of  social  questions.  “The  Pillars  of  Society”  is  an 
exposure  of  the  leading  lights  in  national  life,  the  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  of 
men  prominent  in  commercial  affairs.  “The  League  of  Youth”  portrays  the 
influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  young  men  who  enter  politics 
with  the  lofty  ideals  of  youth  and  soon  succumb  to  the  allurements  of  cor- 
mption.  “The  Enemy  of  the  People”  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  previous  plays,  as 
it  exposes  the  forces  which  are  set  in  operation  by  men  in  power  to  annihilate 
the  rising  spirit  of  justice,  so  that  the  people  in  their  ignorance  will  follow  the 
cormpt  politician  and  stone  the  honest  man  of  science  and  truth,  crucifying 
him  as  the  enemy  of  the  people. 

Gerhardt  Hauptmann,  when  a  student,  moved  among  the  social  reformers 


of  Germany,  and  his  first  drama,  “Before  Sunrise,”  dealt  with  the  liquor  ques¬ 
tion  and  its  influence  upon  the  poverty-stricken.  The  young  dramatist  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  these  realistic  lines,  and  in  his  drama,  “The  Weavers,”  he  por¬ 
trayed  with  rare  force  and  reality  the  conditions  under  which  the  weavers 
lived,  the  industrial  unrest  preceding  the  revolution  of  1848.  Never  before 
had  a  drama  stirred  up  as  much  interest  and  antagonism  as  “The  Weavers.” 
The  German  censor  interfered  with  its  production  on  account  of  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  tendency.  Protest  against  this  injunction  went  to  the  highest  court  in 
Germany,  and  finally  the  play  was  permitted  to  be  produced.  It  is  a  rare 
occasion  in  Germany  that  a  drama  has  a  “run”  during  many  years,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  America,  for  the  Europeans  foster  the  stock  company  system.  But 
this  drama  has  been  produced  for  years,  owing  to  its  having  been  advertised 
by  the  government,  to  its  possession  of  inherent  dramatic  power,  and  to  its 
bearing  upon  a  social  question  in  which  the  Germans  are  vitally  interested. 

George  .Moore  wrote  two  dramas  along  the  same  lines  as  Ibsen’s  “The 
League  of  Youth”  and  “The  Enemy  of  the  People,”  one  of  which,  “The  Bend¬ 
ing  of  the  Bough,”  treated  with  municipal  cormption,  showing  the  process  of 
bending  the  honest  will  of  a  young  man  entering  politics  in  order  to  execute 
his  ideal,  but  soon  succumbing  to  the  influences  of  corruption. 

“Business  Is  Business,”  by  Octave  Mirabeau,  is  another  example  of  the 
use  of  the  drama  to  expose  phases  of  modem  life  and  an  agitation  of  enlight¬ 
enment  carried  on  through  such  channels.  Almost  all  the  prominent  modem 
dramatists  are  thus  the  heralds  of  social  changes,  moulding  public  opinion, 
and  the  strong  revolutionary  and  radical  movements  of  Europe  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  due  to  the  leadership  of  the  literary  world. 

In  order  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  social  and  radical  drama  and  the  causes 
that  led  up  to  its  creation,  we  must  survey  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
various  countries  which  brought  forth  these  works.  Our  own  age  differs  from 
all  past  eras  in  that  it  is  a  transition  from  commercialism  into  socialism,  a 
change  from  economic  uncertainty  and  poverty  on  one  hand  and  wealth  on 
the  other,  into  economic  security  and  abundance  for  all.  This  change  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  laboring  people,  who  constitute  the  majority,  and  who 
are  appealed  to,  in  order  to  demand  the  control  and  social  ownership  of  indus¬ 
tries,  so  that  the  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  according  to  need  may 
be  accomplished.  This  agitation  for  the  reorganization  of  industry,  while 
material  in  its  aspects,  is  ideal  in  its  ultimate  aim,  for  the  abolition  of  poverty 
and  economic  uncertainty  will  result  in  the  widest  diffusion  of  happiness,  com¬ 
forts,  educations,  and  a  natural  consequence  will  be  the  wider  appreciations  of 
the  higher  phases  of  existence,  nature,  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  scientists,  poets,  dramatists  and  painters  recognize  in 
the  desire  for  economic  change  the  possibilities  for  the  unfolding  of  genuine 
joy,  the  spreading  of  beauty  and  culture,  because  ugliness,  deformity  and  ignor¬ 
ance  will  vanish  with  the  disappearance  of  poverty;  beautifully  dressed,  cul¬ 
tured,  elegant  and  educated  men  and  women  will  be  universal,  and  the  hor¬ 
rible,  repellant  surroundings  in  which  the  toiling  masses  live  will  give  way  to 
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the  pleasant  atmosphere  in  which  only  a  portion  of  mankind  is  permitted  to 
live  to-day. 

No  wonder  then  that  this  desire  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  artists 
of  our  century.  In  order  to  hasten  on  this  change,  writers  participate  in  this 
battle  of  the  masses  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  order  of  society,  or  rather 
“the  order  of  things,”  for  at  present  there  is  no  order.  Poets  sing  the  hymns 
of  the  future,  novelists  step  into  the  arena  of  this  combat  and  picture  the  life 
of  the  poor,  their  hardships,  sufferings  and  social  aspirations.  Poems  and 
novels  deal  with  public  affairs  and  questions  of  social  importance.  Political 
corruption,  militarism,  war,  international  complications  and  religious  hypocri¬ 
sies  are  chosen  as  topics.  The  entire  modem  literature  of  Europe  is  now  per¬ 
vaded  with  these  subjects,  and  even  in  America  we  find  these  topics  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency. 

The  theatre  could  not  remain  disaffected  by  the  tide  of  new  thought.  Just 
as  the  poem  and  the  novel  became  the  expression  of  modem  conceptions  of 
life,  so  also  the  drama  was  soon  invaded  by  radical  thought.  Even  centuries 
ago  dramas  expressed  sentiment  of  progressive  tendencies.  Moliere’s  works 
were  satires  upon  human  and  social  foibles.  The  greed  of  Harpognon  and 
the  hypocrisy  of  Taituffe  were  topics  for  dramatic  exploitation,  but  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  Moliere  was  not  imbued  with  the  spirit  desiring  social 
changes,  such  as  we  find  in  the  modem  dramatist.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
at  that  time  there  was  no  desire  for  any  social  change,  nor  was  any  remedy  to  < 
existing  evils  known. 

The  modem  dramatists  seek  their  material  from  immediate  life,  with  the 
direct  purpose  of  applying  their  ideas  to  existing  conditions.  They  do  not  refer 
to  past  periods  or  weave  their  stories  out  of  their  own  imaginations,  but  they 
seize  the  actual  events  unfolding  themselves  in  our  own  vicinity  and  day. 

While  the  revolution  is  now  taking  place  in  Russia,  we  find  Maxim  Gorki 
writing  a  drama  of  revolutionary  tendencies.  While  upheavals  pervade  the 
land,  within  the  theatre,  on  the  boards  where  life  is  mirrored,  this  revolution¬ 
ary  drama  is  produced  before  an  audience  that  participates  in  the  revolution — 
the  audience  cheers  every  revolutionary  utterance  coming  from  the  lips  of  the 
actors.  An  hour  later  the  theatre  is  closed,  and  the  uprising  that  took  place 
on  the  stage  and  communiated  itself  to  the  audience,  expands  to  the  streets — 
life  and  stage,  reality  and  art,  the  theatre  and  the  audience,  are  interwoven. 

The  dramatist,  the  actor  and  the  people,  all  are  inspired  by  the  same  wave  of 
passionate  longings  for  freedom,  for  universal  happiness,  justice  and  peace. 

What  closer  and  more  direct  connection  can  there  exist  than  such  mutual 
relationship  between  life  and  art.  Other  dramatists  have  written  about  revo¬ 
lution,  but  they  sought  their  material  in  the  past  and  remote  ages,  and  there  is 
no  more  striking  evidence  of  the  purpose  of  the  radical  drama  than  in  the  case 
of  Gorki.  The  author  himself  participates  in  and  is  a  leader  of  the  revolution 
which  he  portrayed  in  his  drama. 

The  dramas  of  Ibsen,  Bjomson  and  Gerhardt  Hauptmann  are  rooted  ia 
the  very  same  ground.  Ibsen’s  “Pillars  of  Society,”  “The  League  of  Youth,” 
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“The  Enemy  of  the  People”  and  “The  Wild  Duck”  reflect  the  immediate  life 
vdth  which  Ibsen  came  in  contact,  and  which  he  depicts  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
posing  the  various  phases  of  public  activity. 

Ibsen  seized  the  questions  that  agitated  the  public  mind,  and  Consul  Ber- 
nick  in  “The  Pillars  of  Society”  is  a  type  that  can  be  found  in  every  country. 
The  part  played  by  President  Baer,  of  the  coal  trust,  would  have  given  mater¬ 
ial  to  Ibsen  for  writing  “The  Pillars  of  Society,”  had  he  not  found  types  in 
Europe.  Hensgard,  the  demagogue  and  politician  in  “The  League  of  Youth,” 
can  be  found  in  any  Assembly  district  in  any  city  of  this  country.  So  directly 
can  this  play  be  applied  to  life  that  we  may  safely  produce  this  drama  in  this 
country  under  the  title  of  “The  Young  Men’s  Democratic  Club,”  “The  Young 
Men’s  Republican  Club,”  or  “The  Young  Men’s  Reform  Club.” 

The  modem  dramatists  have  sought  and  found  their  material  within  the 
radical  movement,  and  their  works  were  frequently  of  a  polenic  nature.  Often 
it  has  happened  that  the  drama  written  by  one  created  such  controversy  that 
dramatists  of  conservative  ‘and  opposing  views  replied  with  another  drama, 
taking  the  opposite  stand. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  drama  is  discussed  in  magazines  and  on  lecture 
platforms.  The  actor  or  actress,  and  even  the  author,  are  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance  in  comparison  with  the  ideas  advanced  in  the  drama.  Ibsen’s  “Pillars 
of  Society,”  “The  Enemy  of  the  People”  and  “A  Doll’s  House”  gave  ample 
material  for  controversies  about  the  social  conditions  existing. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Stockman’s  views  are  the  reply  of  Ibsen  to  those 
who  attacked  him  after  the  production  of  “Ghosts.”  When  the  wave  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  dramas  rose  very  high  in  Germany,  Emperor  William  the  Last  en¬ 
deavored  to  utilize  the  same  means,  the  theatre,  for  the  promulgation  of  his 
ideas  about  his  usefulness  and  indispensability  to  the  Fatherland.  He  com¬ 
manded  (!)  the  presence  of  the  court  poet,  Ernst  von  Wildenburch,  and  gave 
him  material  for  a  patriotic  drama,  and  even  told  the  poet  what  lines  to  insert 
that  would  arouse  in  the  German  heart  the  dying  patriotism. 

All  these  are  instances  of  the  uses  of  the  drama.  In  many  cases  the  sub¬ 
jects  are  of  local  nature  or  deal  with  events  of  the  day.  Owing  to  this,  most  of 
these  plays  will  not  be  appreciated  or  understood  in  other  countries  or  at  other 
periods.  This  is  the  reason  why  most  of  the  works  of  the  modem  school  are 
not  rendered  into  English  and  are  not  at  all  known  in  America.  The  interest 
centres  around  conditions  not  known  in  this  country. 

The  modem  drama  of  America  will  have  to  grow  out  of  American  soil 
and  conditions.  Already  has  one  attempt  in  this  direction  been  made.  The 
creation  of  the  Progressive  Stage  Society  impelled  the  poet,  Elsa  Barker  to 
write  a  one-act  drama  on  the  labor  question,  entitled,  “The  Scab,”  which  was 
produced  by  the  Progressive  Stage  Society.  The  existence  of  our  movement 
has  brought  forth  a  second  result.  A  writer,  known  in  German  circles,  Mrs. 
Elma  Ruge,  wrote  a  play  dealing  with  modem  questions,  “On  the  Road,”  and 
which  was  only  recently  produced  with  success.  The  stage  can  thus  be  made 
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a  mouthpiece  of  progressive  thoughts  and  be  instrumental  in  the  propagation 
of  ideas  that  will  promote  human  happiness. 

While  social  and  public  questions  are  brought  upon  the  stage,  other 
phases  of  life  are  also  dissected  in  the  drama,  such  as  intimate  family  relations, 
the  rights  of  women,  their  equality  with  men  in  regard  to  marriage,  and  justi¬ 
fication  of  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  when  the  natural  affection 
turns  into  dislike.  Every  phase  of  life  that  confronts  our  reasoning  mind  is 
held  up  before  the  mirror  of  dramatic  art.  The  romantic  cloak  with  which 
the  puppets  of  the  past  were  covered  has  been  relegated  to  the  closet,  and  the 
everyday  garment  of  the  average  man  serves  now  to  clothe  the  men  and 
women  who  live  now  on  the  stage. 

In  order  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  modern  drama,  direct,  everyday 
prose  language  is  preferable  to  the  forced  and  unnatural  language  of  verse. 
The  natural  and  realistic  method  of  playwriting  was  therefore  chosen.  Many 
of  the  writers  employed  local  expressions,  even  slang,  in  their  works  when 
local  types  or  men  and  women  of  the  plain  people  were  portrayed.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  distinction  between  the  new  school  and  the  adherent  to  conven¬ 
tional  is  marked.  Bombastic,  high-sounding,  forced,  beautiful  language  and 
tinkling  rhymes  were  resorted  to  by  the  latter  in  order  to  replace  the  absence 
of  flesh  and  blood  or  vital  thought.  The  purpose  of  the  realistic  drama  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  romantic  drama.  Consequently,  language,  construction 
and  atmosphere  often  ignore  all  previous  methods.  Different  tools  have  to  be 
employed  for  different  purposes,  and  in  their  search  for  new  truths  and  new 
conceptions  the  modem  dramatists  sought  new  forms. 

The  romantic  drama  of  the  past  is  imaginative  and  the  material  is  not 
drawn  from  life,  and,  therefore,  the  audience  is  carried  away  from  actualities 
into  unknown,  unreal  and  nonexistent  lands. 

The  radical  drama  is  realistic;  life  is  transplanted  to  the  stage  and  the 
audience  is  placed  nearer  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  live  and  which  they 
do  not  as  yet  comprehend.  The  result  is  obvious,  life  is  seized  with  deeper 
wisdom  and  the  complications  of  our  age  are  unravelled  before  us. 

The  audience  is  drawn  into  the  intellectual  and  social  movement  of  our 
time,  the  lesson  conveyed  in  the  drama  is  carried  into  the  political  arena,  into 
the  legislative  hall,  into  the  labor  movement  and  into  the  family.  The  results 
are  social  reforms  and  the  growth  of  educational  and  radical  movements. 

Just  as  the  radical  drama  owes  its  birth  to  radical  movements,  these 
radical  movements  have  in  return  grown,  owing  to  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  radical  drama.  Cause  and  effect  are  interchangeable;  it  is  as  if  the  theatre 
acted  like  a  magnifying  glass.  The  various  rays  of  life  are  gathered  and  re¬ 
flected  back  into  life  with  greater  force. 

This  reciprocity  is  traceable  not  alone  in  the  dramas  as  such.  Their  au¬ 
thors  occupy  the  same  position  in  their  own  activity  in  connection  with  the 
social  movements.  The  dramatist  participates  in  one  of  the  schools  of  social 
thought  in  their  direct  agitation,  in  the  universities,  in  lecture  halls,  or  in  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  working  people  themselves,  the  trade  unions  and  social  clubs.  It 
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j :  was  through  the  personal  contact  with  affairs  and  men  of  the  time  that  the 

i  I  '  modem  dramatists  discovered  the  wealth  of  material  in  the  midst  of  the  people. 

!  The  social  questions  gave  birth  to  the  realistic  dramas,  but  the  disciples  of  this 

!  new  school  enlarged  their  application  of  the  realistic  method  to  other  occur¬ 

rences  in  life  that  are  not  of  social  nature,  but  were  treated  in  the  same  man- 
i  ner  as  the  Social  Drama.  The  result  was  the  creation  of  a  modem  dramatic 

I  literature  embracing  all  phases  of  dramatic  art,  but  viewed  from  the  radical 

;i  point  of  view. 

The  modem  drama  extended  its  branches  in  various  directions;  poetry, 

'  symbolism  and  romanticism  were  interwoven  in  the  threads  of  realism.  “The 

I ij  Sunken  Bell,”  and  “Hannele  Mattem,”  by  Gerhardt  Hauptmann,  are  exam- 

ji!  pies  of  this  new  departure  of  poetry  and  romanticism  breathing  through  real- 

j’i  ism.  Ibsen's  “Master  Builder”  and  “The  Wild  Duck”  are  two  of  the  univer- 

‘  i  sally  known  dramas  of  symbolism. 

l;j  There  will  be  three  periods  of  growth  of  the  drama.  The  blind  roman- 

!  ticism  of  the  past,  the  open-eyed  and  clear-minded  realism  of  the  present,  and 

i'  the  open-eyed,  clear-minded  romanticism  of  the  future.  Romanticism  of  the 

j'  past  has  outlived  itself;  when  the  realism  of  the  present  will  have  fulfilled  its 

mission,  namely,  the  establishment  of  the  new  social  order,  then  the  beautiful, 
j  poetic  and  genuinely  romantic  drama  will  again  find  a  place  and  also  its  use- 

j  fulness  and  need  in  the  life,  because  in  the  future,  when  justice  and  right  shall 

1  be  established,  there  will  be  a  wide  field  for  the  growth  of  art. 

Heralds  of  this  future  are  now  noticeable  in  the  evolution  of  the  drama. 
The  beautiful  drama,  the  successor  of  the  realistic,  begins  gradually  to  become 
1  more  and  more  prominent  in  the  same  degree  as  the  realistic  drama  exhausts 

its  field.  Just  as  there  are  in  social  life  now  three  trends  noticeable — ^the 
conservative,  the  radical  and  the  individual,  which  are  the  three  consecutive 
stages  of  society — ^so  in  dramatic  art  there  are  the  above  mentioned  three 

i  phases.  As  past  conceptions  vanish  gradually,  but  still  exist;  as  advanced 

j  views  grow  more  prominent,  opinions  are  already  advanced  that  reveal  con- 

'  I  ditions  which  will  follow  the  immediate  future.  The  drama  shows  the  same 

;j  indications.  Realism  may  gradually  give  to  the  poetic  a  symbolistic  and  beau- 

jj  tiful  tendency  which  at  first  was  only  vaguely  conceived.  Step  by  step  realism 

ii  is  brought  to  the  background,  and  the  symbol  becomes  the  canvas  on  which 

I  the  characters  are  painted,  and  soon  symbolism  alone  remains,  and  realism, 

I  which  gave  it  birth,  is  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  Symbolistic  Drama  re- 

I  mains.  Maeterlinck  is  the  leader  of  this  school. 

j|  The  poetic  element  in  modem  life  also  displayed,  or  rather  gained,  su- 

's  premacy  over  the  merely  radical  and  realistic  trend.  Max  Hallie’s  “Jugend” 

^  (Youth),  and  Schnitsler’s  “Liebelei”  (Rirtation)  are  examples  of  this.  We 

-I  quote  German  authors  most  frequently  for  the  reason  that  Germany,  more 

than  any  other  country,  is  the  field  in  which  the  literary  drama  has  pros- 
i  pered. 

t  In  addition  to  these  natural  outgrowths  of  the  radical  drama,  we  observe 

ji  another  phase,  which  is  not  so  much  an  inherent  necessity  of  modem  dramatic 
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FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 


Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

By  j.  A.  spi:ndi:r. 

(From  the  Fortnightly  Review.) 


- IT  IS,  I  believe,  a  very  serious 

disappoiutment  to  the  quieter 
kind  of  Englishmen  to  find 
that,  having  settled  their  diffi¬ 
culties  wit.i  France,  and  being  relieved 
by  events  from  pressing  anxiety  about 
Russia,  they  are  involved  in  a  war  of 
words  or  a  conflict  of  interests— which¬ 
ever  it  be— 'With  Germany.  Nations  seem 
doomed,  like  individuals,  to  worry,  and 
irritation  allayed  in  one  direction  almost 
invariably  breaks  out  in  another.  With 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  the  Far  East, 
we  had  hoped  for  quieter  times,  and  yet, 
since  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  was  signed, 
we  have  lived  in  a  continuous  state  of 
flutter,  from  which  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  emerge  in  ever 
sharper  antagonism.  We  have  even  ap¬ 
parently  got  to  the  point  at  which  it  is 
seriously  believed  that  Great  Britain  is 
prepared  to  abandon  her  traditional  pol¬ 
icy,  and  plunge  blindly  into  a  continental 
war  by  invading  a  German  province  with 
an  army  of  100,000  men! 

When  things  Come  to  this  pass,  the 
ideal  remedy  would  perhaps  be  for  all 
parties  to  follow  Carlyle’s  advice,  and 
“get  them  to  bed  for  three  days  and  re¬ 
consider  themselves,”  but,  failing  this,  it 
can  at  least  do  no  harm  if  some  of  those 
who  respect  Germany  and  desire  friendly 
relations  with  her  begin  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  what  is  happening  and  why  it  is 
happening.  The  penalty  which  any  one 
pays  who  attempts  to  play  the  part  of 
moderator  in  this  affair  is,  I  know,  to  be 
called  foolishly  credulous  and  simple- 
minded.  These  epithets,  however,  are 


harmless  and  even  charitable.  A  more 
serious  risk  is  that  he  should  be  supposed 
to  be  counseling  some  betrayal  of  en- 
gagementis  made  to  France  in  Europe,  or 
even  of  engagements  made  to  .Tapan  in 
the  Far  East. 

It  may,  therefore,  not  be  amiss  to  say 
at  the  outset  that  what  follows  starts 
from  the  assumption  that  these  engage¬ 
ments  will  be  loyally  adhered  to,  and  that 
the  better  relations  between  England  and 
France,  which  are  greatly  valued  in  this 
country,  offer  no  legitimate  ground  of 
complaint  to  Germany.  This  assumption 
was  accepted— and,  1  hope,  ex  animo— by 
Prince  Bulo'W  in  the  communication 
which  he  made  the  other  day  to  the  Paris 
newspapers,  and  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  present  grouping  of  Europe  was 
perfectly  compatible  with  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  countries  which,  fo”  partic¬ 
ular  purposes,  were  in  different  groups. 
So  much  being  premised,  any  question  of 
a  change  of  policy  in  the  larger  sense 
may  be  put  aside,  while  we  examine  the 
state  of  feeling  which,  much  more  than 
any  definite  political  issue,  is  estranging 
Great  Britain  from  Germany.  If  this 
feeling  continues  we  are  in  at  least  for  a 
prolonged  diplomatic  deadlock,  in  which 
■Germany  will  prevent  Great  Britain 
from  settling  her  Asiatic  questions 
with  Russia,  and  make  the  Anglo-French 
understanding  the  cause  of  chronic  fric¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  That  ought  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  if  by  any  honourable  means  it  can  be. 

««****• 

It  is  to  be  noted  iirst,  that,  as  between 
England  and  Germany,  each  side  brings 
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exactly  the  same  charges  against  the 
other.  The  Germans  who  indict  England 
say  that  she  is  untrustworthy  and  domi¬ 
neering;  that  she  plays  the  part  of  bull  in 
the  European  china-shop,  neither  regard¬ 
ing  nor  understanding  the  interests  of  her 
neighbors;  that  she  daims  to  be  supreme 
at  sea  in  a  sense  that  no  other  nation  is 
supreme  on  land,  and  desires  all  other 
countries  to  be  subservient  to  her  in 
their  weltpolMk.  The  English  who  indict 
Germany  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she 
is  the  great  disturber  of  the  peace  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  that  she  has  inordinate  ambitions 
to  extend  her  territory  at  the  expense  of 
her  neighbours  in  Europe,  and  would  ex¬ 
tend  it  oversea  at  the  cost  of  England,  if 
ever  she  had  a  navy  which  enabled  her 
to  do  so.  It  is  even  believed  or  alleged 
by  some  Englishmen  that  the  real  object 
of  the  South  African  war  was  not  so 
much  to  conquer  the  Boers  as  to  antid- 
pate  a  German  conspiracy.  To  support 
these  reepective  themes  there  has  grown 
up  a  voluminous  literature  of  the  subject 
in  both  countries— the  Pan-German  lit¬ 
erature  in  Germany,  wherein  we  see  our¬ 
selves  reflected  as  in  a  distorting  mirror, 
and  correspondingly  in  this  country  an  in- 
creadng  stream  of  boolcs,  magazine  arti¬ 
cles,  and  newspaper  articles  presenting 
a  ’cture  which  the  Germans  on  their 
side  denounce  as  a  ludicrous  travesty  of 
their  country. 

The  whole  of  this  is  comparatively 
new,  and  for  the  most  part  a  quarrel 
about  the  future,  a  quarrel  of  conject¬ 
ures,  imputed  motives  and  suspicions  in 
which  neither  side  can  verify  anything. 
There  are  no  roots  of  bitterness  in  the 
past  to  estrange  the  two  countries,  nor 
even  any  serious  points  of  contact  in  the 
present  to  bring  them  into  collision.  Down 
to  a  comparatively  recent  date  their  rela¬ 
tions  were  cordial,  and  even  intimate.  It 
is  only  six  years  since  Mr.  'Chamberlain 
declared,  in  language  which  seemed  to 
some  of  us  over-effusive,  that  “the  natu¬ 
ral  alliance  is  between  ourselves  and  the 
great  German  Empire,”  and  that  no  point 
could  be  “conceived  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  which  would  bring  ourselves  and  the 
Germans  into  antagonism  of  inter¬ 
ests.”  Arrangements  with  Germany 


about  Africa  and  other  colonial  matters 
were  carried  through  without  a  hitch;  the 
German  Emperor  frequently  visited  Eng¬ 
land,  took  a  zealous  interest  in  English 
sports,  and  was  enthusiastically  received 
in  the  city  of  London. 

With  the  one  exception  of  the  Kruger 
telegram  his  attitude  and  that  of  his 
Government  was  studiously  correct 
throughout  our  South  African  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  he  certainly  gave  no  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  mooted  European  coalition 
against  this  country  during  the  war,  but 
is  even  to  this  day  credited  by  other 
countries  with  having  actively  opposed 
them.  The  press  campaign  in  Germany 
against  this  country  iwas  certainly  violent 
in  those  days,  but  not  more  violent  than 
in  other  countries  against  whom  we  have 
harboured  no  resentment,  and  whatever 
offence  we  might  have  taken  on  that 
score  has  been  condoned  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  since  the  war  has  been  in  in¬ 
timate  relations  with  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment— 'witness  the  Venezuela  joint-en¬ 
terprise  and  the  Bagdad  railway  scheme. 
Moreover,  in  proportion  as  feeling  in  Ger¬ 
many  ran  strong  against  the  war  we 
ought  to  'be  grateful  to  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  h'aving  resisted  it. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  we  have  suddenly 
passed  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
German  Emperor  fills  in  our  thoughts 
the  place  which  was  formerly  filled  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  the  place  of 
the  disturber  of  Europe,  whose  restless 
ambitions  and  unaccountable  designs  re¬ 
quire  us  to  be  ever  alert  and  suspicious? 

Some  people  are,  of  course,  ready  with 
the  very  simple  answer  that  it  is  a  sad¬ 
den  awakening  to  the  “Truth  about  Ger¬ 
many.”  But  those  who  look  back  over 
the  last  sixty  years  and  note  the  periodic 
antagonisms  which  suddenly  grow  up  and 
often  as  suddenly  die  down  between  one 
nation  and  another,  will  scarcely  think 
this  final.  It  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of 
national  human  nature  to  have  some  ob¬ 
jective  with  which  the  national  seif  can 
be  compared,  contrasted,  and  even 
brought  into  confiict.  France,  Russia 
and  Geremany  have  successively  served 
this  purpose  for  os,  and,  when  one  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  another  appears.  On  these  oc- 
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cuions  the  dossier  Trhich  every  nation 
keeps  against  every  other  nation  is 
brought  out  of  its  pigeon-hole  and  be¬ 
comes  a  tale  ©f  previons  convictions 
against  a  defendant  whom  we  had  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  reformed  character.  Thus 
the  ivnglishman  who  accuses  the  German 
Government  of  duplicity  and  brutality 
has  in  mind  the  secret  methods  of  Sis- 
marck,  his  cynical  dissYOwals  of  the 
higdier  morality  on  affairs  of  State,  his 
phrase  about  the  tertius  gaudens,  his 
dealings  with  the  press,  and  all  that  ex- 
posuTo  of  the  machinery  of  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  was  given  to  the  world  by 
his  henchman,  Busch. 

1  do  not  think  Germans  understand 
how  much  the  wells  were  poisoned  by 
this  Bismarck  literature,  and  the  vogue 
which  it  had  in  this  country.  And  when 
Count  Bulow  declares,  as  he  did  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  Reichstag,  that  “the  pol¬ 
itician  is  no  judge  of  morals;  he  has  sole¬ 
ly  to  maintain  the  interests  and  rights 
of  his  own  country,”  the  Eng'lishman’s 
suspicions  are  re-aroused,  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  German  method  is  as  re¬ 
morseless  and  cynical  as  ever.  It  would 
be  doing  no  service  to  Germany  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  fact  that  this  suspicion  exists, 
and  accounts  for  a  good  deal  of  underly¬ 
ing  hostility. 

Judged  by  their  actions  over  any  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  years,  German  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  by  no  means  so  black  as 
they  paint  themselves,  but  they  seem  to 
take  a  considerable  pleasure  in  alarming 
their  neighbours  by  painting  themselves 
as  black  as  they  can.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are,  of  course,  a  good  many  obvious 
reasons  for  friction,  if  not  antagonism. 
Trad©  rivalry  counts  for  something. 
From  the  belief  that  German  goods  were 
negligibly  bad  we  have  swung  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  are  dangerously  good. 
This  is  an  implied  compliment  to  Ger¬ 
many  which  she  cannot  resent,  and  it 
ought,  surely,  to  warm  German  hearts 
to  listen  to  the  praise  of  German  meth¬ 
ods  and  German  science  which  is  rather 
extravagantly  the  fashion  in  Ehigland 
just  now.  Yet  undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
Germany  has  served  the  tariff-reformers 
as  the  capital  instance  of  a  dangerous 


trade-rival  has  tended  to  embitter  feeling 
during  the  last  two  years;  and,  if  both 
countries  were  really  to  adopt  the  pro¬ 
tectionist  theory  that  the  trade  of  the 
world  is  a  limited  quantity  for  which  the 
two  countries  must  engage  in  an  inter¬ 
necine  struggle,  the  future  would  be 
blacker  still.  We  may,  however,  I  think, 
rely  on  the  practical  proof  which  time 
will  bring  that  each  country  must  gain 
by  the  other’s  prosperity  to  allay  the  com¬ 
mercial  hostility. 

Then  there  is,  of  course,  the  building  of 
the  German  navy,  which  has  come  to  be 
considered  a  direct  menace,  and  which  is 
undoubtedly  inconvenient  and  expensive, 
to  us.  The  talk  of  two-Power  and  three- 
Power  standards,  though  perhaps  una¬ 
voidable,  meanwhOe  gives  edge  and  point 
to  our  own  naval  preparations,  and  the 
Germane,  on  their  side,  have  more  than 
once  during  the  last  year  been  in  a  state 
of  halfipanic  at  the  incredible  rumour 
that  we  intended  to  make  an  attack  on 
Kiel  without  a  previous  declaration  of 
war.  Everyone  remembers  how  the 
speech  of  a  junior  minister  set  all  Ger¬ 
many  on  edge.  These  naval  recrimina¬ 
tions  are  of  all  things  the  most  fruitless 
and  irrational.  The  Germans  are  per¬ 
fectly  enti*'ed  to  build  what  fleet  they 
choose,  and  we  are  absolutely  bound  to 
be  superior  to  them,  but  to  be  perpetual¬ 
ly  complaining  of  what  we  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  is  manifestly  impolitic,  and  argues 
timidity  where  we  ought  to  be  strong  and 
self-confident. 

To  complete  the  list  of  predisposing 
causes  we  must  add  certain  acts  of  Ger¬ 
man  policy  and— a  more  delicate  subject 
-^the  personality  of  the  Kaiser.  German 
patronage  of  the  Sultan  has  been  greatly 
disliked  by  English  Liberals,  and  the 
Kaiser’s  attitude  towards  Liberal  move¬ 
ments  in  Germany,  his  perpetual  asser¬ 
tion  of  his  prerogatives  and  his  harsh 
tone  on  these  subjects  have  created  a  cer¬ 
tain  prejudice  against  him.  There  is  here 
some  slight  misunderstanding,  for  we  are 
apt  to  judge  the  German  Emperor  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rulee  which  apply  to  our 
own  constitutional  monarchy,  whereas 
the  German  system  permits,  and  German 
opinion  tolerates,  the  open  interventiop 
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into  a  huge  conspiracy  against  the  exist¬ 
ing  order. 

I  can  hear  some  reader  saying.  “It  is 
even  "worse  than  we  thought.”  And  yet 
does  not  the  mere  recital  of  these  proj¬ 
ect*  in  itself  provide  a  sufficient  me.asure 
of  their  importance?  Chauvinism  on  this 
scale  reduces  itself  to  absurdity.  A  Gov¬ 
ernment  wMch  entertained  all  these 
ideas,  even  as  remote  objects  of  policy, 
"would  have  taken  leave  of  its  senses,  and 
a  country  afflicted  with  such  a  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  on  the  higb  road  to  ruin. 
Those  Englishmen,  however,  who  iden¬ 
tify  i.^an-Germanism  with  official  Ger¬ 
man  policy  should  be  comforted  to  reflect 
that  they  are  only  one  among  the  victims 
marked  down  for  slaughter.  The  sap* 
IKised  policy  strikes  with  a  serene  impar¬ 
tiality  at  the  vital  interests  of  Russia, 
Austria,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  all 
the  smaller  nationalities,  as  well  as  of 
Great  Britain.  No  doubt  we  have  in  re¬ 
cent  years  come  in  for  rather  more  than 
our  due  share  of  'invective  from  Pan- 
German  professors — oddly  enough,  they 
are  nearly  all  professors— but  we  flatter 
ourselves  a  great  deal  too  much  if  we 
suppose  that  their  eye  is  upon  us  exclu¬ 
sively.  The  strongest  words  may  be  used 
against  Great  Britain,  but  the  strongest 
measures  are  apparently  reserved  for 
even  nearer  neigh.bour8. 

The  absurdity  of  attributing  all  these 
designs  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  a 
Government  which,  according  to  another 
count  in  the  indictment,  is  the  coolest, 
shrewdest,  and  moot  deeply  calculating  of 
any  in  Europe,  would,  of  course,  be  self- 
evident;  and  though  they  may  all  be  col¬ 
lected  into  one  book,  I  am  not  suggesting 
thht  they  are  commonly  found  together 
in  one  article.  'But  the  same  writers  or 
the  same  periodicals  present  each  in  turn 
at  very  short  intervals,  furnishing  one 
with  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hasse,  who  is 
declared  to  be  a  most  inifluential  party 
leader,  another  with  the  authority  of 
Professor  Schiemann,  who  is  “understood 
most  nearly  to  reflect  the  Emperor’s  own 
mind,”  and  so  on  through  the  whole  cat¬ 
alogue  of  hare-brained  schemes  whidh 
can  he  found  In  the  literature  of  Pan- 
Germanism.  Exactly  the  same  process 


goes  on  in  Germany,  where  every  violent 
anti-German  article  or  irresponsible  let¬ 
ter  by  a  retired  Admiral  or  General  is  set 
out  as  if  it  repre«?ented  the  serious  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  British  Government.  Thus  by 
scare  and  counter-scare  the  alarmists  of 
both  countries  are  perpetually  playing 
into  each  other’s  hands  and  providing 
each  other  with  plausible  justification  for 
fresh  demands  on  the  public  purse. 

Charity,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us,  believ- 
eth  all  things,  but  so  also  does  malice, 
and  I  suggest  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
desired  is  that  sensible  men  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  should  bring  a  little  cool  criticism  to 
bear  upon  the  allegations  which  the  two 
countries  make  respecting  each  othCT; 
otherwise  it  will  be  hopeless  to  look  for 
any  steadiness  and  sanity  in  their  rela¬ 
tions.  These  relations  may— indeed,  must 
— in  certain  respects  be  difficult  and  deli¬ 
cate,  but  they  need  not  'be  childish  and 
'absurd.  It  is  eminently  desirable  that 
we  should  have  clear  thoughts  about  the 
development  of  Germany  and  the  points 
at  which  that  development  may  touch 
our  interests. 

But  the  study  of  Pan^German  litera¬ 
ture  through  anti-German  spectacle* 
merely  darkens  counsel  on  this  subject, 
and  leads  to  a  nightmare  in  which  we  are 
least  of  all  likely  to  discover  the  truth. 
If  we  could  get  rid  of  this  literature,  or 
at  least  relegate  it  to  its  proper  place  a* 
an  expression  of  Vague  and  inchoate  am¬ 
bitions  and  sentiments,  and  if  at  the 
same  time  we  could  resolutely  disbelieve 
a  large  part  of  the  current  gossip  about 
the  German  Emperor,  while  asking  sen¬ 
sible  Germans  to  the  equally  incredulous 
of  what  is  said  about  us  in  tbeir  country, 
we  might  begin  to  understand  onr  re¬ 
spective  positions.  We  want  to  know  not 
what  is  said  by  irresponsible  persons  in 
the  heat  of  controversy,  but  what  force* 
are  at  work,  and  in  what  direction  they 
are  driv'ing. 

*  *  *  *  «  «  « 

Suppose  Germany  to  be  governed  by 
the  most  peaceable  and  moderate  states¬ 
men  in  Europe,  her  foreign  policy  would 
still  be  the  most  difficult  and  obscure  of 
any  European  country.  She  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  which,  though  scarcely  as  yet 
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dense  for  her  territory,  ie  yet  in  need  of 
outlets  for  its  energy,  and  she  ie  afflicted 
by  the  sense  that  those  of  her  people  who 
emigrate  are  mostly  lost  to  the  Empire, 
and  rapidly  absorbed  into  other  systems. 
The  colonies  ^he  'has  obtained  in  recent 
partitions  of  undeveloped  countries  are 
certainly  not  the  most  desirable,  and  in 
the  very  rapid  march  of  events  during 
the  last  twenty  years  most  other  unoccu¬ 
pied  territories  'have  been  either  perma¬ 
nently  or  temporarily  shut  against  her. 
In  the  meantime  she  is  becoming,  like 
ourselves,  more  and  more  dependent  on 
supplies  of  food  (from  over-'sea— 'U  de¬ 
pendence  which  imposes  ou  her  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  o.f  a  corresponding  export 
trade. 

It  is  inevitable  and  perfectly  natural, 
in  these  circumstances,  that  she  should 
desire  a  navy  which  will  enable  her  to 
defend  her  commerce  and  give  her  some 
position  as  a  colonial  power;  but  at  the 
same  time  she  has  to  support  the  burden 
of  an  immense  army,  and  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  she  can  obtain  a  really 
formidable  navy  as  compared  wdth  our 
own  without  sacrificing  her  army,  or  im¬ 
posing  such  taxation  on  her  people  as 
may  cause  a  dangerous  kind  of  social  dis¬ 
content.  In  Europe  her  position  is  by 
ail  tests  supreme,  yet  she  is  perpetually 
in  difficulties  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
her  strength  can  be  used  for  any  practi¬ 
cal  purpose.  All  the  lines  of  development 
suggested  to  her  by  the  forward  parties 
are  blocked  by  the  most  formidable  ob¬ 
stacles.  The  vast  scheme  imputed  to  her 
of  German  ascendancy  in  Asia  Minor 
■would  almost  certainly  bring  her  into 
collision  with  Russia,  whose  good-will  in 
Enrope  it  is  a  chief  part  of  her  policy  to 
cultivate.  The  absorption  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Germans  is  rendered  enormously 
difficult  by  their  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  the  sudden  addition  of  nine 
million  Catholics  to  the  German  Empire 
is  scarcely  an  object  which  appeals  to  the 
Protestants  of  Prussia.  Moreover,  it  is 
impossible  to  set  bounds  to  the  po»<ible 
results  of  a  plunge  into  the  race  politics 
of  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  pred'icted 
descent  through  Austrian  territory  to  the 
Adriatic  would  serve  no  purpose  unless 


Germany  were  prepared  at  the  end  of  it 
to  challenge  a  naval  combination  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 

On  the  eastern  frontier  it  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  pirinriple  to  keep  the  peace 
with  Russia,  which  at  the  same  time 
guarantees  the  peace  with  France.  To 
the  north  there  is  no  considerable  adven¬ 
ture  possible  which  would  not  unite  the 
northern  Powers  against  her,  whether 
the  objective  was  Holland,  Belgium,  or 
Scandinavia.  Moreover,  the  sentimental 
grievance  that  German  rivers  flow  to  the 
sea  through  Dutch  and  Belgian  territory 
carries  'with  it  at  least  one  very  practical 
advantage  in  compensation— that  at  the 
ports  of  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  are 
highly  convenient  back-doors  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  which  could  not  be  block¬ 
aded  or  attacked  by  a  naval  enemy  in 
time  of  war  Without  a  violation  of  neu¬ 
trality. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  American  part 
of  the  alleged  programme,  it  is  surely 
almost  sufficient  to  say  that  Germany  is 
at  one  moment  represented  as  building 
her  fleet  in  order  to  demolish  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine,  and  at  another  as  engaged 
in  some  intrigue  with  the  United  States 
for  the  discomfiture  of  Great  Britain. 
The  first  of  these  enterprises  may,  I 
think,  be  left  Without  anxiety  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  Cf  the  United  Staes;  and  the  second- 
well,  is  there  anything  in  our  relations 
with  America  to  suggest  tfbr  a  moment 
that  she  would  play  this  part,  even  if 
Germany  desired  It? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  might 
not  be  upheavals,  cataclysms,  prodigious 
births  of  military  geniuses  or  tyrants,  in 
which  one  or  other  or  ail  of  these  designs 
might  be  brought  to  pass.  With  a  very 
slight  effort  of  imagination  one  might 
even  heighten  the  picture  of  possibilities 
in  such  circumstances.  But  these  are 
aJiKJcalyptic  happenings  'with  which  rea¬ 
sonable  men,  arguing  from  probability, 
cannot  concern  themselves,  and  I  submit 
that,  according  to  the  probabilities,  there 
Is  no  ground  for  convicting  the  German 
Government  of  insincerity  when  it  pro¬ 
tests  its  desire  to  maintain  the  status 
quo,  and  to  avoid  the  calamities  of 
European  war.  The  motives  which  it 
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haa  for  keeipiing  the  peace  are  obvious, 
amoDig  them  the  incalculable  cost  of  war 
on  the  European  sieale,  the  fatal  blow 
which  might  be  dealt  to  its  commerce — 
an  imfinitely  more  important  factor  now 
than  in  Biamarcki'an  times — the  certainty 
that  tit  would  be  met  by  coalitions  in  any 
or  all  of  the  aggressive  designs  which 
float  through  the  brains  of  Pan-Germans. 
Many  of  our  writers  habitually  speak  as 
if  Germany  <were  constantly  thinking  of 
England  alone,  and  as  if  England  alone 
would  be  her  opponent  in  these  designs. 
As  I  have  already  isuggested,  we  flatter 
ourselves  tOo  much  in  the  first  respect 
and  frighten  ourselves  unnecessarily  in 
the  second.  As  a  European  Power,  Ger¬ 
many  is  weighted  with  problems  and  re- 
sponribi'Iitiee  into  whidh  Great  Britain 
enters  not  at  all,  and  if  the  fantastic 
schemes  of  the  Pan-German  visionaries 
ewer  took  substance  as  her  official  poFcy, 
we  should  indeed  have  great  allies. 

•  as  e  •  a  * 

In  all  this  I  am  keeping  sentiment  and 
even  morality  out  of  the  question,  and 
merely  aaking  wbat  self-interest  would 
dictate  to  a  Government  which  is,  ex 
hypothasi,  the  shrewdest  and  most  calcu¬ 
lating  in  Europe.  Let  us  look  back  for  a 
moment  and  see  what  light  is  thrown  on 
her  official  character  by  her  recent  pro¬ 
ceedings.  She  ought,  according  ’to  the 
Pan-German  and  antiGerman  view — 
both  are  for  this  purpose  identical— to 
have  seized  the  occasion  of  the  Boer  war 
to  make  trouble  for  us  in  Europe  or  Asia 
—to  incite  Russia  to  move  on  the  Indian 
frontier,  to  incite  France  to  revive  the 
question  of  Egypt,  and  in  other  ways  to 
organise  at  least  a  diplomatic  coalition 
against  us. 

On  the  contrary,  she  was  studiously 
correct,  in  spite  of  a  violent  agitation 
among  her  people  against  us.  and  she 
even  obliged  us  by  turning  Mr.  Kruger 
away  from  the  gates  of  Berlin.  She  was 
content.  In  fact,  to  seek  quite  minor  dip¬ 
lomatic  advantages  by  our  favour,  in 
one  of  which— the  Bagdad  railway— she 
failed  to  secure  delivery. 

Again,  adoording  to  the  same  hypoth¬ 
esis,  rile  ought  to  have  used  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  Russia  to  obtain  advantages  for 


herself  in  the  Xcnr  East  anj  to  have 
done  everything  in  her  power  to  prolong 
the  war  until  the  country  which  stood  be¬ 
tween  her  and  supremacy  in  Europe  was 
exhausted  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  On 
the  contrary,  she  has  done  everj"thing 
possible  to  prevent  the  raising  of  ques¬ 
tions  inconvenient  to  Russia,  and,  in  spite 
of  irresponsible  gossip  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  the  best  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Kaiser  threw  his  whole  influence 
on  the  side  of  peace  before  and  during 
the  Portsmouth  Conference.  The  one 
advantage  which  Germany  sought  was  a 
demonstration  against  Prance  on  the 
Morocco  queriion,  w  hich  does  indeed  give 
the  clue  to  German  policy,  but  which  was 
not  in  line  with  any  of  the  sjiecific  am¬ 
bitions  attributed  to  her.  More  must  be 
said  about  that  a  little  later. 

Finally,  there  are  the  complications  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  here,  again,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hypothesis,  she  ought  to  be 
intriguing  with  the  Hungarians  against 
Austria  so  as  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
Austrian  Gtovernment  with  its  Germ.in 
subjects.  But,  once  more,  she  seems, 
according  to  all  the  indications,  to  be 
counselling  moderation,  and,  so  far  as 
she  favours  either  party,  to  be  inclined  to 
support  the  Austrian  Emperor  against 
the  Hungarians. 

This  summary,  as  I  am  well  aware, 
will  m^ake  less  than  no  impression  upon 
the  writers,  wbtom,  for  short,  one  most 
call  antiGerman.  They  are  determined 
that  Germany  means  mischief,  whether 
her  action  looks  aggressive  or  looks 
pacific.  In  the  first  case  she  convicts 
herself;  in  the  second  she  displays  her 
cunning  and  imposes  upon  the  credulous. 
There  is,  oif  course,  no  possible  answer  to 
this  'line  of  argument.  All  motives  are 
conjectural — even  for  the  moat  part  our 
own— and,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  na¬ 
tions  are  again  and  again  driven  by  some¬ 
thing  not  themselves  to  do  the  things 
that  they  most  passionately  disclaimed, 
and  at  the  time  in  perfect  sincerity.  That 
has  been  our  own  history  to  no  slight 
extent  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
I  suppose  nothing  to  the  end  of  time  will 
ever  persuade  the  anti-Britirii  foreigner 
that  we  did  not,  from  the  year  1880  on- 
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wards,  deliberately  siclieme  for  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Egyipt  and  the  Boer  Bc'puWits. 
The  mere  fact  that  intentions  are  dis¬ 
claimed  is,  let  it  be  admitted,  no  proof 
that  things  will  not  happen  if  the  tstream 
of  tendency  favours  their  happening,  but 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  the  least 
more  likely  that  things  which  are  im¬ 
probable  in  themselves  will  happen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  viblently  advoieated  by  a 
section  of  the  public.  The  value  of  d'is- 
claimer  or  assertion  depends  wholly  on 
the  forces  that  are  at  work,  and  those 
who  believe  that  these  make  on  the  whole 
for  peace  and  stability,  must  cotmt  it  a 
gain  that,  whatever  German  diplomacy 
may  be,  German  action  has  so  far  been 
moderate. 

*  «  *  «  «  *  • 

The  Morocco  affair,  however,  demands 
closer  attention.  Here  we  have  a  thor¬ 
oughly  charaietetistic  move,  and  it  occurs 
in  almost  the  only  part  of  the  world 
which  was  not  covered  by  the  Pan-Ger¬ 
man  scheme.  Prince  iBulow  has  com¬ 
municated  his  own  explanation  of  this 
matter  to  two  Paris  journals,  and  it  is 
BO  frank  as  to  leave  no  play  for  susipi- 
cion.  What  does  it  amount  to? 

Briefly  to  this— that  Germany  pro¬ 
longed  negotiations  which  might  have 
been  settled  “in  two  hours,”  and  even,  as 
must  be  added,  led  France  to  suppose 
that  she  w-as  meditating  hostilities,  in 
order  to  show  her  resentment  at  not  har¬ 
ing  been  made  party  to  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement,  and  to  prove  that  a  desire  to 
isolate  her  could  not  be  avowed  with  im¬ 
punity.  Other  Powens  are  no  doubt 
capable  of  acting  in  this  maner,  but 
scarcely  any  except  Germany  would  have 
made  open  admission  that  they  were  so 
acting.  'Prince  Bulow  adds  that  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  desired  nothing  less  than  to 
break  the  peace.  We  may  believe  him, 
not  only  because  he  says  it,  but  because 
there  are  a  great  many  excellent  reasons 
which  make  peace  one  of  the  greatest  of 
German  interests.  We  are,  nevertheless, 
at  liberty  to  doubt  whether  this  method, 
as  here  described  to  us,  can  be  practised 
on  a  high-spirited  opponent  without  risk¬ 
ing  the  undesired  result. 

Now  the  French  may  be  justified  in 


describing  this  proceeding  as  “brutal”  or 
“cjuical,”  but  craft  and  subtlety  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  its  characteristicB.  It  looks, 
on  the  contrary,  a  very  clumsy  stroke, 
for  if  the  intention  was,  as  we  are  told, 
to  divide  France  and  Eni^and,  and  to 
bring  France  back  into  siibserviency  to 
Germany,  the  effects  have  been  exactly 
the  opposite.  The  Anglo-'Prench  under¬ 
standing  is  firmer  than  ever,  and.  the 
dream  of  an  anti-Euglish  combination 
into  which  France  should  be  compelled 
is  shattered,  if  it  ever  existed.  Whatever 
sudcees  Germany  has  obtained  has  been 
given  to  her,  because  FVance  was  unable 
to  conceal  her  alarm,  and  because  a  lead¬ 
ing  French  newspaper  has  since  been  at 
pains  to  prove  what  emotions  and  dissen¬ 
sions  ensued.  We  have  surely,  in  the 
conduct  of  this  affair,  beginning  with  the 
initial  mistake  of  not  making  the  formal 
communication  which  was  dne  to  Ger¬ 
many  under  the  Madrid  Convention,  and 
ending  with  the  disclosures  of  the  “Mat¬ 
in,”  some  rather  striking  examples  of  how 
not  to  deal  with  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.  To  omit  nothing  that  is  due,  to 
keep  a  cool  head  in  negotiations,  and 
never  to  display  a  wound,  would  seem 
here  to  have  been  the  line  of  safety. 

Germans,  1  suppose,  would  say  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  accept  a  slight, 
such  as  they  suppose  was  offered  them 
last  year,  without  forfeiting  their  place 
in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  there  are  ways 
and  ways  of  resenting  an  injury,  and 
this  way  is  not  a  good  one.  The  belief 
that  Germany  will  make  trouble  at  unex¬ 
pected  moments,  not  because  any  pres¬ 
ent  question  is  acute  on  Its  merits,  but 
because  she  sees  an  opportunity  of  wip¬ 
ing  out  old  scores— such  an  opportunity, 
for  instance,  as  was  offered  by  the  defeat 
of  Russia— accounts  for  mudh  of  the  sus¬ 
picion  with  which  she  is  regarded  by  her 
neighbours.  She  has  au  extraordinary 
power  of  creating  panic,  whether  well  or 
ill-founded  no  one  can  ascertain,  since 
she  is  uniquely  successful  in  keeping  her 
real  intentions  to  herself.  The  rumour 
that  she  is  on  the  move  causes  a  shiver 
to  go  through  Europe,  and  no  one  feels 
safe  dll  she  nerself  announces  that  the 
crisis  is  over. 
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Three  times  since  1871 — in  1876,  in 
1887,  and  now  agrain  in  1905 — she  has 
persuaded  rast  numbers  people  that 
she  was  meditating^  an  attack  upon 
France,  and  I  suppose  it  will  pass  into 
history  that  on  each  occasion  she  was 
only  deterred  'by  the  decisive  action  of 
Russia  or  Great  'Britain.  One  may  hope 
that  on  reflection  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  will  see  that  this  method  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  for  it  certainly  has  not  promoted 
German  interests. 

It  brought  the  Franco-Russiau  alliance 
into  being,  and  has  now  given  point  and 
meaning  to  the  Anglo-Franch  under¬ 
standing.  It  accounts  for  the  perpetual 
complaint  of  diplomatists  that  Germany 
is  hard  to  deal  with,  because  no  one 
knows  whether  she  is  arguing  a  question 
on  its  merits  or  seeking  some  ulterior  and 
unavowed  objeot.  It  creates  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  suspicion,  in  whitli  the  slightest 
indiscretion  on  the  part  of  anybody  may 
create  a  crisis  or  a  conflict.  Here,  so  far 
as  Germany  is  concerned,  is  the  seat  of 
the  mischief,  and  without  being  Phari¬ 
saical,  one  may  say  that  in  this  respect 
she  does  herself  a  serious  injustice,  which 
damages  her  relations  with  her  neigh- 
bottre  withbut  profiting  bei-sClf. 

Extreme  sensStiveness  about  being  con¬ 
sulted  is  a  very  old  tradition  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Foreign  Office.  In  his  "Life  of 
Lord  Granville,"  published  last  month, 
Lord  Eklmond  Fitsmaurice  has  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  interesting  passage  about  Bis¬ 
marck’s  susceptibilities  in  this  respect:— 

“There  was  an  element  in  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck’s  character,  the  Ambassador  again 
and  again  warned  Lord  Granville,  which 
resented  even  the.  appearance  of  ‘being 
passed  over,’  which  never  forgave  those 
who  acted  or  appeared  to  act,  without 
consulting  him,  and  made  him  almost  as 
certain  to  be  their  enemy  as  he  had  been 
of  any  diplomatist  like  Gount  Arnim,  who 
ventured  to  have  a  Shadow  of  opinion  of 
his  own.  ‘A  pleasant  truth,  a  well- 
deserved  compliinent  pulbllcly  uttered  by 
an  English  statesman,’  the  Ambassador 
wrote  on  the  occasion  of  a  speech  made 
by  Lord  Granville  at  Hanley,  ’has  a 
magic  effect’  on  tlie  great  but  easily 
wounded  Minister  of  ‘the  most  sensitive 


Power  5n  the  iworld;’  and  it  was  certain 
that  Prince  Bismarck,  having  rendered 
France  and  Austria  subservient  to  his 
policy,  would  desire  to  be  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  British  Government,  and 
to  be  consulted  so  as  to  ^are  the  laurels 
which  a  successful  carrying-out  of  tbs 
Treaty  (of  Berlin)  must  bring  to  the 
Powers.  From  this  point  of  view,  he 
told  Lord  Granville  that  an  error  had 
been  made,  when  Mr.  Goschen,  on  his 
way  to  Constantinople,  bad  not  passed 
through  Berlin  and  worshipped  at  the 
shrine  of  the  genius  of  the  place.’’— [Life 
of  the  second  Earl  Granville,  ii.,  214-5.] 
The  letters  here  quoted  were  written 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  in  them  exactly  what  is  said 
about  Germany  in  these  days,  but  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  shrewd  advice  that  the 
Chancellor  should  be  humoured  by  civil 
speech  and  timely  attention.  The  "sub¬ 
servience”  of  Europe  to  German  diplo¬ 
macy  is  not,  as  many  writers  seem  to 
think  in  these  days,  a  disagreeable  pos.si- 
bility  of  the  future,  but  a  perfectly 
familiar  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
last  thirty  yeats.  It  acmes  and  it  goes, 
according  as  Germany  succeeds  in  per¬ 
suading  her  neighbours  that  her  designs 
are  pacific  and  unaggressive.  Doubts  on 
that  subject  lead  at  once  to  a  rally 
towards  the  Power  that  is  supposed  to  be 
threatened,  and  the  Germany  group  is 
balanced  by  another  group.  But  whether 
good  or  bad  for  Europe,  the  predomin¬ 
ance  of  Germany  has  for  long  periods 
together  been  extremely  convenient  to 
British  i>olicy.  The  modern  criticism 
which  represents  all  Foreign  Ministers 
before  Lord  LanSdowne  to  have  been 
humble  servants  of  Gernnany,  who  served 
Bismarck  for  naught,  is  utterly  meaning¬ 
less.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmiaurice,  in  the 
work  from  Which  I  have  just  quoted, 
speaks  quite  justly  of  the  necessity  of  the 
entente  which  Lord  Salisbury  effected 
with  Germany  !n  1886  or  thereabout,  and 
adds  truly  that  "for  many  years  to  come 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt 
had  to  depend  on  the  goodwill  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  of  Germany  in  par¬ 
ticular,  which  in  that  alliance  held  the 
prero.gative  note.”  It  was  nbt  till  our 
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quarrel  with  IFVaixce  about  Egypt  was 
healed  that  we  became  alive  to  the  terri¬ 
ble  consequenceB  of  a  German  hegemony 
in  Europe,  ^ihe  healing  of  the  French 
quarrel  ie,  indeed,  one  of  the  happiest 
events  in  our  recent  history,  but  we  need 
not  forget  that  in  other  times  we  have 
profited  by  a  different  arrangement. 

•  •  *  •  *  «  • 

A  vigorous  writer,  who  signs  himself 
“Ignotus,”  speaks,  in  the  October  num¬ 
ber  of  the  “National  Review,”  of  “mini¬ 
mising  minds  working  like  those  of  the 
IPrime  Miniver  and  the  Editor  of  the 
‘Westminster  Gazette.’  ”  Modesty  would 
forbid  the  repetition  of  a  phrase  which 
puts  the  mere  journalist  in  this  high 
company,  if  it  did  not  suggest  a  serious 
reflection.  I  cannot  presume  to  say  what 
may  be  the  case  with  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  but  certainly  the  journalist  who  has 
for  ten  or  eleven  years  in  succession  en¬ 
deavoured  to  follow  the  course  of  foreign 
affairs  must  tend  to  be  critical  of 
rumour  and  prophecy.  He  will,  during 
that  period  hare  (been  favoured  with 
countless  warnings  of  imminent  catas¬ 
trophes  and  deep-laid  conspiracies,  some 
of  them  on  the  highest  expert  authority, 
which  have  proved  utterly  baseless  in  the 
sequel.  He  will  have  learnt  that  a  large 
part  of  what  is  reported  about  the  say¬ 
ings  and  doings  of  emperors  and  states¬ 
men,  and  accepted  as  unquestioned  truth 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  totally  with¬ 
out  f oundaition ;  and  he  will  have  seen  the 
mischief  which  follows  from  accepting 
these  thingis  and  making  them  the  basis 
of  international  recriminations. 

The  writer  in  the  “National  Review” 
need  have  no  fear  that  the  alarmists  win, 
in  these  days,  have  less  than  their  share 
of  public  attention,  but  he  is  very  bold  in 
ciaimdng  that  they  have  been  right  in 
past  times,  unless  he  means  that,  having 
predicted  every  conceivaible  catastrophe, 
they  must  be  justified  when  anything 
g<oes  wrong.  The  alarmists  seem  to  me 
to  have  a  rather  peculiar  faculty  of 
choosing  the  wrong  bogey.  They  were, 
indeed,  as  “Ignotus”  suggests,  very  em¬ 
phatic  in  tne  years  before  the  Pranco- 
Gernvan  war,  but  they  declared  with  as¬ 
tonishing  unanimity  not  that  Prossia 


would  overthrow  Austria  and  France, 
but  that  the  restless  ambitions  and  ag¬ 
gressive  intentions  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  were  a  menace  to  all  Europe,  and 
especially  to  this  country.  It  is  not  many 
weeks  since  another  alanniat  wrote  to 
the  public  press  to  say  that  he  had  for 
forty  years  past  been  predicting  the  im¬ 
minent  invasion  of  India  by  Russia,  and 
he  appeared  to  think  that  the  venerable 
pedigree  of  this  prediction  enhanced  its 
value.  And  then,  again,  cue  reflects 
that  some  of  these  same  alarmists  who 
are  now  telling  us  that  a  conflict  with 
Germany  is  unavoidable  were  s  short 
time  ago  speaking  in  the  same  terms 
about  a  coafliot  with  France,  and  advis¬ 
ing  us  to  conclude  an  sUiance  with  Ger¬ 
many.  The  “minimiser”  who  resisted 
them  when  the  bogey  was  France,  need 
not  feel  altogether  discouraged  when  the 
bogey  is  Germany.  Nor  need  he  be 
aehamed  when  reference  is  made  to  Mr. 
Kruger  or  the  Far  East.  It  certainly 
was  not  he  who  failed  in  warning  and 
remonstrance  before  the  South  African 
war  nor  did  he  believe  that  the  Par 
Eastern  struggle  had  been  averted  either 
by  the  diplomacy  of  1898  or  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Treaty  of  1901. 

L<et  it  be  admitted,  however,  w'ithout 
the  Slightest  reserve,  that  these  “men  of 
larger  vision,”  as  the  “National  Review” 
calls  them,  who  see  dangers  everywhere, 
are  only  too  likely  to  bring  their  own 
predictions  to  fulfilment,  if  we  hand  our 
policy  over  to  them,  or  if  Germany  lets 
hear  policy  be  guided  by  men  of  the  same 
disposition.  What  one  would  submit  in 
the  circumstances  is  that  even  if  all  that 
the  alarmists  say  in  this  country  ahoat 
the  designs  of  Germany  were  true,  the 
peipetual  recrimination  which  is  set  up 
between  the  two  countries  offers  no  rem¬ 
edy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increases  the 
mischief.  So  far  as  they  affect  this 
country,  the  whole  of  these  designs  de¬ 
pend  ultimately  upon  the  improbable  as¬ 
sumption  that  Gennnany  will  some  dlay 
wrest  from  us  the  command  of  the  sea. 
Whether  we  are  friendly  or  whether  iwe 
are  hostile  to  Germany,  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  our  policy  that  this  shall 
not  happen,  and,  until  a  Government 
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arises  that  forfei's  i:s  obligations,  it  is 
wlioll'jr  supeitfluous  to  embitter  opinion 
with  perpetual  alarms.  These  do  but 
create  the  impreseion  that  we  distrust 
ourselves,  an  impression  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  giratuitous  at  a  moment  When 
our  understanding  with  IFrance  and  the 
results  of  the  iwar  in  the  Par  East  leave 
us  in  a  position  of  ii>eculiar  strength 
against  any  other  .possible  enemy. 

I  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that  iwe  need 
to  be  on  guard  against  the  diplomatic 
combinations  iwhich  Germany  is  supposed 
to  be  contriving  foir  our  discomfiture.  On 
guard,  of  course,  always,  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  Germany  or  any  other 
Power.  But  let  us  remember,  again,  that 
though  there  may  be  moments  when  an 
enemy  of  Germany  is  a  convenient 
friend,  yet  for  all  ordinary  purposes  we 
are  a  less,  and  not  a  more,  desirable 
partner  to  our  neighbours  if  the  impres¬ 
sion  grows  aoroad  that  we  have  an 
irrecpincilable  feud  with  Germany.  That 
ia  the  case  with  France,  where  a  section 
of  the  puiblic  is  liable  to  chronic  alarms 
iest  the  Anglo-French  understinding 
should  involve  their  country  in  the  sup- 
{)osed  feud  between  G'reat  Britain  and 
Germany.  The  “Temps”  put  it  frankly 
and  sensibly  on  October  8th,  when  it  said 
that— 

“An  Anglo-iPrench  alliance,  destined, 
w’hether  desired  or  not,  to  arouse  keen 
anxiety  in  Germany,  would  be  a  source 
of  great  strength  for  England.  It  would 
not,  however,  be  a  source  of  strength  for 
Prance.  British  friendship  is  precious  to 
US,  and  iwe  wish  to  preserve  it.  The  rap- 
prochemenit  is  useful  to  us  and  we  intend 
to  safeguard  it.  An  alliance,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  .be  a  cause  of  disturb¬ 
ance  in  Europe  which,  while  compromis¬ 
ing  us,  would,  in  case  of  a  conflict,  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  no  sufficient  guarantee.” 

In  other  words,  France  cannot  afford 
to  be  compromised  with  Germany  by  a 
partner  who  is  not,  like  herself,  liable  to 
be  invaded  in  case  of  war.  Thus,  though 
she  is  grate(ful  for  British  support  when 
Germany  takes  the  initiative  against  her 
she  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  conciliated 
by  a  perpetual  agitation  in  this  country 
against  Germany.  The  same  conaidera 


tions  apply  with  even  greater  force  to 
Russia,  which  is  persuaded  that  Germany 
has  stood  her  friend  during  her  recent 
disasters,  and  which  has  a  dozen  prac¬ 
tical  reasons— some  of  them  connected 
with  her  internal  'politics — for  remaining 
ait  peace  with  her.  The  times  are  really 
opportune  for  coming  to  an  arrangement 
w*ith  Russia  about  our  Asiatic  rivalry, 
but  (we  shall  go  far  to  blight  that  pros¬ 
pect  if  we  suggest  to  Russia,  or  even  say 
loudly  tb  ourselves,  that  we  count  on 
this  arrangement  to  thwart  certain  de¬ 
signs  in  the  Near  East  or  Asia  Minor 
that  we  impute  to  Germany. 

Is  this  the  subserviency  to  Germany  or 
the  “virg'inal  innocence”  about  German 
designs  which,  I  see,  is  imputed  to  some 
of  us  by  the  “Outlook”  and  the  “National 
Review?”  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  ele¬ 
mentary  reminder  that  temper  is  the 
enemy  of  policy — a  maxim  which  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  applicalble  to  our  dealings  with 
a  Power  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  coolness  and  cunning.  If 
it  were,  indeed,  true  that  Germany  were 
plotting  our  ru'iu  ft  would  be  all  the  more 
necessary  that  we  should  remain  cool  and 
civil.  Or  supposing,  without  blame  to 
either  of  us,  an  ultimate  conflict  were 
really  inevitable,  we  should  lose  nothing, 
and  gain  not  a  little,  if  we  refused  to  let 
our  controversy  be  degraded  by  squ.ilid 
recriminations.  So,  even  on  this  hyimth- 
esis,  one  may  plead  for  the  strict  observ¬ 
ance  of  all  possible  amenities  between 
the  'Courts  and  'Governments  iof  the  two 
peoples;  and  also  for  a  method  of  con¬ 
troversy  on  the  part  of  our  own  advo¬ 
cates  whiKsh  will  not  suggest  that  we  a^e 
perpetually  alarmed.  However,  I  have 
not  the  lea^t  deSire  to  esc^ipe  the  charge 
of  innocence  and  credulity  by  accepting 
this  hypothesis  and  arguing  merely  from 
expediency. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  German  con¬ 
spiracy  against  Great  Britain,  or  in  a 
British  conepiracy  against  Germany;  I 
believe  thiat  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
both  countries  would  make  short  work  of 
the  conspirators  if  they  existed,  and  that 
the  relations  of  both  countries  would  be 
immeasurably  improved  to  the  benefit  of 
both  and  of  Europe  in  general,  if  a  little 
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common  sense  and  Ohristian  charity 
could  be  imported  into  their  dealings  with 
each  other.  Tihiat  two  nations  which  par¬ 
ticularly  pride  themselves  on  their  good 
sense  and  unemotional  habits  of  mind, 
and  which  in  character  and  ideals  have 
more  in  common  than  almost  any  other 
nations  in  Europe,  should  readily  helieve 
the  legends  which  in  each  country  are 
current  about  the  other— this  is  the  real 
credulity,  and  one  can  only  hope  it  is  as 
innocent  as  the  simplicity  which  is  im¬ 
puted  to  the  “minimisers.” 

*  «  *  *  «  r  • 

What  is  the  practical  outcome  of  these 
considerations?  That  sensible  people  in 
both  countries  should  do  their  best  to 
stop  these  reorimiaations;  that  'we  for 
our  part  shtould  be  careful  never  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  wrong  by  omissions  of 
courtesies  or  lapses  from  official  correct¬ 
ness;  that  we  sho'uld  not  give  our  ar¬ 
rangement  with  IFrance  or  any  projected 
arrangement  with  Russia  an  anti-derman 
bias,  or  leave  ^iermnns  ground  for  say¬ 
ing  that  our  O'bject  in  making  these  ar¬ 
rangements  is  to  thwart  their  legitimate 
ixdicy.  Mere  prudence  should  restrain 
us  in  the  latter  case,  for  it  is  an  illusion 
to  suppose  that  Russia,  which  has  a  hun¬ 
dred  good  reasons  for  not  offending  Ger¬ 
many,  is  the  more  likely  to  welcome  our 
advances  if  we  proclaim  that  a  chief  part 
of  our  dbject  is  to  thwart  Germany. 

Finally,  let  us  have  done  with  the  un¬ 
dignified  compl'aints  and  i)ianics  about  the 
German  Navy,  which,  if  they  have  dny 
effect  at  all,  dp  but  increase  the  German 
zeal  for  sea-power.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  extremely  convenient  to  us  if  the 
world  were  so  organised  that  no  other 
Power  were  permitted  to  possess  a  strong 
navy,  but  since  Germany’s  right  to  build 
ships  is  as  incontestable  as  our  right  to 
maintain  our  supremacy,  we  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  worse  than  proclaim  an  injury  with¬ 


out  a  remedy.  Surely  the  sea-power  oif 
this  country  is  formidable  enough,  and 
our  capacity  for  increasing  it  in  case  of 
need  sufficently  obvious  to  enable  us  to 
preserve  some  measure  of  self-possession 
against  alarmists. 

These  negative  precepts,  or,  if  anyoi^e 
chooses  to  call  them  so,  these  pious  tru¬ 
isms,  are  the  chief  part  of  the  matter. 
The  future  has  its  problems,  and  we  can¬ 
not  antMpate  them,  hut  if  by  some  mira¬ 
cle  we  could  dispel  the  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  in  which  the  two  countiien 
have  enveloped  themselves,  what  really 
lies  behind  would,  1  believe,  he  reduced 
to  quite  commonplace  dimensions  for  all 
immediate  practical  purposes.  There  is 
no  need  to  speak  of  rapprochements  or 
agreements.  There  are  not  in  our  rela¬ 
tion  with  Germany  any  of  the  definite 
points  of  contact  which  render  specific 
agreements  deslirahle  in  the  case  of 
France.  The  things  that  are  in  dispute 
are  vague,  large,  and  unsubstantial— aach 
stuff  as  nightmares  are  made  of— and 
they  can  neither  be  settled  on  paper  nor 
reduced  to  paper.  The  talk  of  an  Anglo- 
German  rapprochement,  moreover,  would 
prohably  defeat  its  own  purpose  in  the 
present  sensitive  condition  of  Europe  by 
creating  a  fresh  sot  of  susplioions  in  an¬ 
other  quarter. 

What  we  need  in  the  case  of  Germany 
is  not  to  make  understandings  in  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  sense,  hut  to  remove  misunder¬ 
standings  in  the  ordinary  sense.  And  for 
this  end  there  is  no  plan  that  politicians 
can  propose;  it  is  a  matter  ultimately  that 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  two  peoples,  who 
can  insist  that  they  shall  not  be  em- 
(broiled  by  politicians  or  newspapers  in  m 
quarrel  whlich  is  not  of  their  seeking,  and 
Which,  they  feel  instinctively,  under¬ 
mines  the  self-respect  if  it  does  not  actu¬ 
ally  threalten  the  peace  of  the  two  coun^ 
tries. 
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The  Qaelic  League. 

By  the  COUNTESS  DOWAGER  Of  DESART. 

(From  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.) 


nHEMBMIBER  in  the  ’sixties 
a  very  clever  drawing  in 
“Punch,”  representing  two 

_  navvies  of  the  best  John  Bull 

type,  one  of  whom  says  to  the  other: 
“  ’Ullo,  Bill,  ’ere’s  a  stranger.  Let’s 
’eave  ’alf  a  brick  at  ’im.”  Thiough  nearly 
half  a  century  of  School  Boards  and 
other  progressive  devices  have  elapsed 
since  that  skit  was  pubHisbed,  I  am 
afraid  the  Anglo-Saxon  frame  of  mind 
toiwards  the  stranger  has  not  been  modi¬ 
fied:  its  first  instinct  is  still  to  “’eave 
that  ’alf  brick.” 

At  least,  BO  only  can  I  account  for  the 
extraordinary  remarks  I  have  read  and 
heard  ooncem'ing  the  Gaelic  League, 
coupled  with  the  confession  from  all  to 
whom  I  have  talked  about  k,  that  they 
know  nothing  of  it  at  first  hand.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  anyone  that 
information  gathered  solely  from  the 
ephemeral  daily  Press  must  be  not  only 
biassed  by  the  party  purijose  which  each 
paper  avowedly  (and  rightly)  professes; 
but,  being  necessarily  hurried,  has  not 
and  does  not  pretend  to  have  more  than 
the  value  of  hearsay  knowledge.  To  con¬ 
demn  an  association  on  such  evidence 
alone  is  unworthy  of  the  British  ideal  of 
fair  play. 

Tlie  heads  of,  and  active  agents  in.  the 
CKaelic  League  have  their  work  cut  out 
for  them;  and  must,  like  all  enthusiasits, 
concentrate  their  minds  and  their  ener¬ 
gies  on  pursuing  and  cariying  out  the 
great  ends  they  aim  at.  They  cannot 
apare  time  to  repudiate  or  knock  down 
the  targets  set  up  by  an  unsympathetic 


world  as  representing  theiir  goal.  It 
therefore  behooves  minor  members — ^such 
a  one  as  I  am,  for  instance — to  step  into 
the  breach  and  defend  the  League’s  good 
name  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  by  ex¬ 
plaining  its  position,  its  motives,  and  its 
aims. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  two  word.?, 
Gaelic  and  I.(eiague,  should,  in  connection 
wtfth  Ireland,  both  be  more  or  less 
anathema  to  the  ordinary  Englishman. 
“League”  to  him  recalls  nothing  but  the 
Laud  League  iwith  its  reign  of  terror  and 
disloyalty,  which  the  methods  of  to-day's 
United  Irish  League  do  not  tend  to  dis¬ 
pel;  while  nine  people  out  of  ten  only- 
know  the  word  “Gael”  as  the  chief  part 
of  Clan-na-Gael,  and  base  on  that  pro¬ 
verbially  little  knowledge  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  have  something  to  do  with 
'Fenianism.  I  want  to  convince  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either. 

The  Gaelic  League  waa  founded  twelve 
years  ago  in  Dublin.  On  the  Slat  of 
July,  1893,  seven  literary  and  thoughtful 
men  elected  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  and  Mr. 
John  MacNeill  respectively  President  and 
\lce-President  of  this  new  body  they 
were  founding:  to-d(ay,  instead  of  presid¬ 
ing  over  five  fellow-thinkera,  these  same 
two  men  preside  over  a  gathering  of  dele¬ 
gates  representing  some  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  branches,  etch  branch  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  minimum  of  fifteen  members, 
and  many  of  course  of  far  more. 

Those  seven  men  were  patriots  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  They  had  no 
axes  to  grind,  or  c.ireers  to  make;  and 
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used  their  time  and  their  ibrains  study-  simple  that,  Mke  all  simple  things,  it  has 


ing  the  condition  of  things  around  them 
from  the  impartial  standpoint  of  the 
looker-on.  They  beheld  a  country  cut  in 
half  by  that  most  terrible  of  gulfs:  re¬ 
ligious  difference— a  gulf  made  the  worse 
by  the  great  bulk  of  the  working  classes 
being  on  one  side  thereof,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  leisured  and  moneyed  classes 
on  the  other.  Through  circumstances 
that  I  need  not  touch  on  here,  the  grfBf 
has  been  steadily  w’idened  and  deepened 
by  both  ^ides  during  the  last  thirty 
years;  moat  of  all  by  those  who  were 
labouring  under  the  delusion  that  they 
were  doing  their  ibest  to  fill  it.  Coercion 
and  conciliation,  repression  and  encour¬ 
agement  alternately,  even  sometimes 
simultaneously,  applied,  alike  widened 
the  breach;  and  day  by  day  things  grew 
more  and  more  hopeless.  Land  laws, 
remedying  the  injusitioes  committed  by 
the  grandfathers  at  ithe  expense  of  the 
grandsons,  were  driving  landowners  out 
of  the  country.  Consequent  lack  of  em¬ 
ployment,  above  all  the  utter  absence  of 
anything  to  relieve  the  deadly  dulness  of 
ediatence  in  a  country  where  no  one  spout 
any  money  save  on  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life,  combined  to  double  the  tide  of 
emigration:  the  life-blood  of  the  country 
was  being  drained  aiway  from  above  and 
from  below.  Where  wiae  the  remedy  for 
so  fatal  a  condition  of  afairs  to  be  found? 

As  the  Vice->Presidenlt  of  the  Gaelic 
League  said  in  an  address  at  the  delivery 
of  .which  I  was  present  some  months  ago, 
for  eight  hundred  years  or  so  England 
has  tried,  moetly  honeatly,  to  make  Ire¬ 
land  happy  and  prosperous.  With  what 
result?  A  country  seething  in  parts  with 
revolution:  not  a  square  ntfile  of  territory 
In  which  there  is  a  contented  population! 

The  seven  men  in  Dnhiin  set  them¬ 
selves  to  discover  the  cause  of  so  stu¬ 
pendous  and  apparently  unaccountable  a 
failure— to  find  an  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Why  does  the  rule  that  has  made 
Great  Britain  the  leading  spirit  of  civi¬ 
lisation,  the  example  of  freedom  and 
order  and  good  government  to  the  .nationa 
of  the  world,  turn  Ireland  into  a  chaos 
In  which  the  biggest  reputations  plunge 
only  to  be  wrecked?  The  answer  is  so 


been  overiooked  for  years  by  all  the  earn¬ 
est  and  clever  minds  who  would  imagine 
that  a  complicated  cause  mui^  exist  for 
80  complicated  and  my^erious  a  result. 
The  Gaelic  League  hit  oQ  that  simple 
answer— the  Anglo-Saxon  is  cast  in  one 
mould  and  the  Gael  in  another. 

If  in  the  physical  world  it  is  true  that 
one  man’s  meat  may  be  andther  man's 
poison,  it  is  at  least  as  true  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  world.  The  poinit  of 
view  modifies  ideas,  actions,  results.  To 
the  Abglo-Saxon  the  only  thing  of  real 
consequence  is  oibedience  to  the  law,  the 
law  human  and  divine  as  laid  down  by 
his  teachers  and  approved  by  his  con¬ 
science,  be  it  called  faith,  or  government, 
or  tradition,  or  form,  or  any  of  the  names 
by  which  the  ordinary  Englishman  regu¬ 
lates  his  conduct.  It  is  to  him  a  material 
and  tangible  thing,  his  shield  and  his 
armour  in  whatever  walk  of  life  he  may 
move  and  have  his  being. 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more. 

The  Gael  Is  a  creature  Of  imaginerion. 
The  tangible  is  of  no  imporUance  to  him 
as  compared  with  the  intan^ble.  To 
him  law,  order,  mean  nothing;  emotion, 
feeling,  passion  everything.  He  is  the 
very  incarnation  of  “All  for  love  and  the 
world  well  lost.’*  Whether  it  he  the  love 
of  a  person  or  a  creed  ,or  a  place  or  an 
ideal,  whatever  it  is  that  has  awakened 
the  fire  in  his  soul,  to  that  he  will  cling 
through  good  repute  and  bad,  success  or 
nOilsfortune,  regardless  of  consequence,  rs- 
gardless  of  reason,  regardless  Of  every¬ 
thing  save  his  iwhole-heaiited  devotion. 

I  know  not,  I  care  not,  if  guilt’s  In  that 
heart; 

I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever 
thou  art. 

Take  the  example  of  an  Hngll^man 
and  an  Irishnoan  of  the  same  dan  and 
age  going  away  to  the  Other  side  of  the 
world  to  make  their  fortunes.  Suppose 
them  both  equally  succesisful.  'The  Hng- 
lishman— retaining  all  his  pride  of  birth, 
ell  Ms  never-to-/be-8haken  hdief  that 
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Aere  is  nolMug  in  creaition  quite  so  fine 
as  Great  Britain,  talking  of  England  as 
Home  with  a  Wg  H— <wiU  become  part 
and  parcel  of  America  or  the  colonies  as 
the  case  miay  ,be,  and  never  so  much  as 
dream  of  deserting  the  new  land  that  has 
made  him  the  success  he  is,  the  perfect 
eo'lonist  The  Irishman,  who  speaks  of 
Ireland  as  the  “distressful  countr}’,”  who 
has  no  words  ,bad  enough  for  her  climate, 
her  laws,  her  government,  her  (politician* 
or  her  landowners  (according  to  his  class 
antecedents),  iwill  never  Ibe  content  till  he 
can  make  his  real  home  on  the  soil  on 
which  he  was  born;  and  to  the  last,  like 
Jacob,  pmrs  that  his  Ibones  may  rest 
there. 

And  here,  though  that  is  really  another 
story,  I  Should  like  to  point  a  moral  to 
those  good  folk  who,  clamoring  for 
female  suffrage,  declare  that  woman  has 
no  power  and  can  have  wo  power  until 
she  achieves  the  right  to  rote.  It  is  to 
woman  that  Ire'land  owes  the  perma¬ 
nence  and  the  increase  of  the  cleavage 
between  the  two  sections  of  her  ipopula- 
tion.  Eor  look  back  on  her  history,  from 
the  days,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Elizabethan 
settlement,  to  our  own  time.  Elizabeth, 
Cromwell,  William  of  Orange,  planted 
their  most  trusty  followers  on  this  ever- 
to-be  yet  never  conquered  country;  gave 
them  estates  and  houses,  and  successfully 
induced  them  to  settle.  During  their 
lives  all  went  fairly  well;  but  after  their 
deaths  what  happened?  The  “English 
garrison”  married  the  women  they  found 
native  of  the  soil,  and  in  one  generation 
someffimes,  always  in  two,  these  song  of 
Gaelic  mothers  had  renounced  their 
fathers’  race  and  their  fathers’  creed,  re¬ 
taining  only  their  names  to  dis'tract 
philologists  of  a  later  age.  Murphy,  Sul¬ 
livan,  Tobin  are  names  as  Anglo-*Saxon 
as  Smith,  Brawn,  or  Robinson,  and  as 
little  indigenous  to  the  soil  as  FitaGerald, 
or  ffrench,  or  Desmond. 

But  whereas  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
garrison  perforce  malted  with  the  bright- 
eyed  colleens  they  dwelt  among,  what 
may  be  termed  the  officers,  and  not  only 
they,  but  the  native  aristocracy  as  well, 
able  and  in  a  sense  obliged  to  spend  at 
least  part  of  their  Kves  elsewhere,  mostly 


took  their  wives  from  England,  where 
the  greater  social  development  had  given 
those  adventitious  aids  w'hich,  say  poets 
vvhat  they  will,  do  ibear  the  ipalm  from 
'beauty  unadorned;  and  these  English 
mothers  in  their  turn  Anglicised  their 
children.  Hence,  While  'the  U'pi>er  classes 
in  Ireland  tended  generation  by  genera¬ 
tion  to  assimilate  more  and  more  to  Eng¬ 
land,  the  lower  Classes,  in  spite  of  three 
powerful  inoculations,  remained  immov¬ 
ably  Gaelic. 

The  seven  men  in  Dublin,  then,  were 
the  first  to  recognise  that  the  two  na¬ 
tures,  the  English  and  the  Irish,  being 
fundamentally  different,  must  be  tackled 
in  different  ways  to  achieve  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  The  Gaelic  imagihation  must  be 
stirred  before  the  Gaelic  mind  could  be 
put  in  motion.  It  had  been  proved  use¬ 
less  to  try  to  either  'threalten  or  cajole  or 
bribe  Ireland  into  prosperity.  Neither 
■was  she  a  homogeneous  whole;  and  a 
house  div'ided  against  itself  is  proverb¬ 
ially  hopeless.  The  solution  to  be  sought, 
therefore,  was  a  common  platform  on 
which  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Nationalist  and  Uniouist,  ultimately  Eng¬ 
lishman  and  Irishman,  could  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  common  weal;  and  three 
men,  in  their  very  persons  representative 
of  these  different  lines  of  thought— Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde,  scholar  and  Protestant, 
John  MacNeill,  Roman  Catholic  and  na¬ 
tive  of  the  glens  of  Antrim  in  the  far 
Noifh,  and  Father  0’'Growney,  a  devoted 
priest  in  Munster— invented  the  Gaelic 
League  as  the  inspired  tool  for  their  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Gaelic  League  should  devote 
itself  to  the  revival  of  the  language  once 
spoken  over  all  llreland  “from  the  centre 
to  the  sea”;  the  language  in  which  St. 
Patrick  blessed  Erin  from  the  purple 
mountain  summits  in  misty  Connemaih; 
and  in  which  St.  Columiba  was  trained 
before  he  went  forth  from  the  glens  to 
teach  religion  and  learniing  to  the  bar¬ 
barians  of  the  Eastern  Is'les.  The  recol¬ 
lection  of  such  facts  must  he  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  stir  dormant  energies,  and 
awaken  thoughts  and  aspirations  long 
hidden  or  forgotten. 

It  was  frightfully  uphill  iwoik  in  a 
country  that  for  some  two  hundred  yearg 
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bad  had  no  interests  outsiide  faction 
fighting  under  one  form  or  another,  and 
to  whom  nothing  seemed  dt  any  impor¬ 
tance  except  politics.  But  the  name 
“Oaelic,”  assod'aited  'wlth  an  idealised  if 
almost  unknown  past,  proved  indeed  one 
to  conjure  with;  and  Dr.  Hyde  and  his 
colleagues  had  not  mistaken  the  chord 
responsive  on  which  to  'base  their  diapa¬ 
son.  Now,  after  twelve  years  of  ^reuu- 
ous  endeavour,  the  League  of  once  hare«y 
a  dozen  members  numbers  its  adherents 
by  the  ithowands  and  its  branches  by  the 
liundreds.  Its  first  object  is  to  get  its 
foBoiwers  aiwtiy  from  the  barren  and  end¬ 
less  wrangle  over  politics  into  avenues 
leading  tb  more  fruitful  fields  of  labor. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  in  Ireland  and  appar¬ 
ently  im.x>ossible  in  Eni^and  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  understand  that  it  has  not  and  does 
not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
politics.  By  its  constitution  it  is  pre¬ 
cluded  from  asking  any  questions  as  to 
its  members’  creed,  re'Kgious  or  political; 
It  only  demands  of  them  a  genuine  love 
of  their  country  and  a  iwhole-hearted  de¬ 
votion  to  the  League’s  two  objects:  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  Gaelic  language  as  a  spoken 
tongue,  with  a  re-creation,  as  its  natural 
consequence,  of  Gae'Hc  arts,  crafts,  and 
industries;  and  the  encouragement  of 
Ghellc  music,  dance*  and  games,  instead 
of  the  feeble  imitations  of  English  wares 
th'at  now  take  their  place.  Has  anyone 
heard  of  a  great  Iri^h  composer  during 
the  last  century  or  two?  Are  not 
Moore’s  melodies— the  one  Mt  of  his  work 
that  is  immortal— founded  on  the  old 
Gaelic  a'irs,  those  curious  harmonies  in 
minor  keys  so  distinctive  of  Gaelic  musiic, 
which  has  a  scale  and  intervals  abso¬ 
lutely  different  from  any  other? 

In  the  realm  of  games,  too,  has  there 
ever  been  such  a  thing  as  a  really  ^rong 
Irish  cricket  team?  Even  the  Na-Shula 
—the  Irish  version  of  I  Zingart— have 
never  been  on  a  level  wifth  the  very  best 
county  team;  and  an  Irish  professional 
is  nnknoiwn— at  least  in  Ireland.  But 
hockey  and  hurKng— especially  hurling — 
have  been  Gaelic  games  from  itimes  im- 
memoriaJ;  hence  the  immense  success 
that  has  attended  their  revival.  They 
answer  to  something  in  the  native  spirit. 


the  other  does  not.  Therefore,  also  the 
Gaelic  League  has  unhesitatingly  given 
its  patronage  and  its  prizes,  'when  desired, 
to  the  sports  at  whidh  these  games  were 
enlcouTaiged,  even  when  held  under  the 
auspices  of  w'hat  is  known  as  the  G.  A. 
A.,  i.  e.,  the  Ghelic  Athletic  Association, 
that  avowedly  political  and  anti-English 
opganisatSou.  Ii\)r  'the  Gaelic  League  is 
w^hate  it  professes  to  be,  nou-political  and 
iiou-sectarfan;  and  does  not  say,  like  the 
Total  Abstainer  who  started  a  club  that 
was  to  be  open  to  all  and  sundry  who 
could  pay  and  behave  themselves,  and 
where  there  was  to  be  no  restrucfions  or 
iconditions  as  to  drinks:  “only  I  shan’t  let 
in  anyone  who  has  not  taken  the  pledge.’’ 
Or,  like  Lord  Dunraven's  so-called  non¬ 
political  Reform  Association:  “none  but 
Unionists  admitted  here.’’  It  intends  to 
support  hockey  and  hurling  and  all  manly 
and  innocent  sports,  by  whomsoever  or¬ 
ganised,  provtided  they  are  organised  for 
genuine  play,  and  not  as  a  disguise  for 
political  meetings. 

The  League’s  primary  abject,  as  I 
have  said,  is  the  revival  of  the  spoken 
tongue  of  Gaelic;  because  it  is  convinced 
that  out  of  that  will  spring  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  arts  and  crafts  original 
and  characteristic,  and  indigenous  in¬ 
dustries  that  w’ill  stand  on  their  own 
feet  without  the  bolstering  of  alien 
touting,  or  patronage  however  exaWed. 
To  teach  teachers  blow  to  teach  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
had  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  two-thirds  of 
Ireland,  has  needed  an  immense  amount 
bf  energy  and  'perseverance.  But  the 
League  is  beginning  to  reap  its  reward. 
In  most  towns  and  in  many  villages  cen¬ 
tres  have  been  established  for  the  etudy 
and  practice  of  Gaelic.  The  “Castle,”  as 
foreseen  'by  the  founders  of  the  League, 
has  given  the  necessary  fillip.  It  has 
olaimoured  against  it,  and  thereby  given 
the  Irishman— that  bbrn  rebel  against  es¬ 
tablished  order,  since  he  has  been  taught 
for  generation*  to  iconnect  it  with  an 
‘>alien  despotism”— the  initial  incentive 
for  taking  it  up.  The  rest  has  folowed 
as  a  mhtter  of  course. 

Not  only  have  the  National  Schools  in 
m'any  places  taken  up  the  study  of  Gaelic, 
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bint  withbut  help  from  outside  sources 
industries  have  begun  to  sprang  up.  Dis¬ 
covering  where  his  country  once  stood, 
the  llriehman  is  awakening  to  ithe  possi¬ 
bility  of  standing  there  again.  And  lere 
Ulster,  the  only  half-Irish,  sees  openings 
that  appeal  to  her  special  iwint  of  view, 
whidh  approximates  So  much  more  to  the 
English  .than  to  the  Gaelic.  The  common 
platform  has  been  found,  and  imagina¬ 
tion  and  practical  sense  can  work  togeth¬ 
er  without  friction  towiards  aims  equally 
dear  to  both,  while  the  worker  can  still 
go  each  his  own  way  outside  the  League, 
without  detriment  to  himself  or  to  it. 
Only— and  that  is  one  of  the  great  thing* 
the  League  will  have  achieved— its  mem¬ 
bers  will  have  learnt  hy  personal  expe¬ 
rience  that  religion  is  a  man’s  priv'ate  af¬ 
fair,  of  vital  importance  to  himseOf,  but 
no  manner  of  concern  to  anyone  else;  and 
that  politics,  or  the  making  and  unmak¬ 
ing  of  laws,  are  a  featherweight  In  the 
(balance  of  what  works  for  welfare  and 
prosperity  as  compared  with  the  things 
that  can  be  achieved  in  other  direotSone 
by  ind*ividual8  cftitiving  with  nutty  and 
determination  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country. 

That  DuhKn  Oaetle,  like  all  bureau¬ 
cratic  institutions,  terrified  at  anything 
outside  hs  own  redtape-hound  routine, 
should  have  blindly  and  unqneetiona(bly 
opposed  the  League,  waa  natural  and  to 
be  expected.  Bult  if  the  explanation  of 
the  Imperral  Treasury’s  action  in  with¬ 
drawing  its  fees  from  teachers  of  Gaeiic 
is  really  as  set  forth  in  the  "Times”  of 
the  29th  of  September,  1905,  how  is  such 
ad!lon  to  be  characterised?  In  this  age, 
(When  the  Edncaltion  Rate  has  risen  by 
leap*  and  bounds,  and  the  harassed  and 
impoverished  ratepayer  .who  would  re¬ 
duce  it  is  promptly  sui^ressed  as  medie¬ 
val  and  unpatriotic,  the  Empire’s  purse- 
holders  announce  that,  (because  a  certain 
study  has  been  taken  up  with  euthu- 
cdacrm,  therefore  they  will  wlithdiraw  their 
support:  in  other  words,  they  will  only 
grant  fees  when  quite  sure  that  few  or 
none  will  come  forward  to  claim  them! 
Surely  such  reasoning  needs  only  to  bt 
seen  in  the  light  of  day  'lo  be  langhed  into 


the  limho  of  (things  one  would  rather 
have  left  unsaid. 

People  have  asked  me  what  is  the  use 
of  learning  a  language  admittedly  near¬ 
ing  the  verge  of  death?  I  can  mention  at 
least  half  a  dozen  gPod  and  practical 
uses: 

(1)  It  is  an  interesting,  a  primary  lan¬ 
guage;  it  has  a  fine  literature;  it  is  as 
gbod  an  intellecitual  exercise  as  Greek  or 
L'atin. 

(2)  It  appeals  as  an  intellectual  occupa¬ 
tion  to  a  class  of  persons  who  would  as 
soon  try  to  master  the  classical  langu.'iges 
as  to  fly. 

(3)  It  appeals  as  a  pastime  to  many  to 
whom,  fbr  practical  purposes,  Ph’ench  or 
German  would  be  quite  useless. 

(4)  It  utilises  the  energies  and  aspira- 
tious  awakened  by  the  nationalist  move¬ 
ment  for  purposes  which  breed  neither 
sedition  nor  agftatiom,  hut  produce  results 
as  ardently  desired  by  England  aa  (by  Ire¬ 
land. 

(5)  It  fosters  seW-confldence  and  self- 
reliance  bp  proving  to  the  Irishman  that 
be  has  Something  of  hie  very  oiwn  to  be 
proud  of,  that  owes  nothing,  but  has  giv¬ 
en  much,  to  other  countries. 

(6)  It  gives  to  the  ordinary  working 
man,  to  that  enormous  Class  which,  for 
good  or  evil,  has  now  in  rM  hands  the  ul; 
'thnate  destiny  of  nations,  an  interest  and 
an  occupation  which  keeps  him  away 
from  the  shebeen  where  illicit  whisky  at 
a  penny  a  glass  steals  away  his  brains, 
and  ignorant  politicians  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions  mislead  his  confidence  and  en.. 
courage  the  laziness  engendered  of  on  eu- 
ervating  climte,  a  pleasureless  exhrtence, 
and  a  perpetual  promise  of  help  from  the 
outside. 

The  argumcDt,  which  I  have  heard  ed¬ 
ucated  and  otherwise  quite  sane  folk  ad¬ 
duce,  .that  allow*lDg  Gaelic  to  be  taught 
was  to  provide  the  people  with  a  means 
of  conspiracy,  is  too  childish  to  be  se¬ 
riously  met.  One  did  not  kuoiw  whether, 
in  reply,  to  ask  if  ignorauca  of  Gaelic  had 
hitherto  prevented  conspiracy;  or  to  in¬ 
quire,  if  Gaelic  could  be  so  easily  learnt 
by  the  uncultured  dasses,  to  whom  the 
other  remark  applied,  whether  the  cnl* 
tured  classes  could  not,  in  colloquial  par- 
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lance,  "dish”  that  result  by  learning  it 
too? 

A  more  weighty  line  of  reasoning  is 
that,  for  the  last  hundred  years,  every¬ 
thing  has  been  done  to  bring  about  amal¬ 
gamation  between  the  two  peoples,  and 
that  a  separate  language  must  make  for 
separation  and  not  amalgamation.  That, 
of  course,  is  true.  But  then,  are  the  two 
nations,  after  a  hundred  and  four  years 
of  nominal  union,  any  nearer  fusion  than 
before  the  fusion  was  attempted?  Is  not 
the  breach  wider  now  than  it  ever  was? 
Can  you  ‘‘amalgamate”  odl  and  vinegar? 
What  is  the  use  of  persevering  in  trying 
to  fuse  elements  that  decline  to  be  fused? 
Why  not  try  to  combine  them  instead,  so 
that,  while  each  retains  its  own  individ¬ 
uality,  the  qualities  of  one  should  correct 
the  defects  of  the  other,  and  thus  to¬ 
gether  make  a  perfect  and  harmonious 
whole?  Why  not  try  the  effect  of  en- 
coaraging  the  development  of  Ireland  on 
Irish  lines,  since  trying  to  effect  that  de¬ 
velopment  along  English  lines  has  proved 
so  dismal  a  failure? 

Above  all,  let  the  gentry  of  Ireland,  the 
men  and  women  who  should  have  the 
best  qualities,  with  the  best  blood  of 
both  nations  in  their  veins,  try  to  under¬ 
stand  those  among  whom  their  k>t  is  cast, 
instead  of  turning  aWay  from  everything 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  Predominant 
Partner.  Instead  of  taking  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  nothing  can  be  true  or  loyal  save 
what  comes  from  England,  let  them  try 
whether  truth  and  loyalty  are  not  as  in¬ 
herent  in  things  Gaelic  as  in  things  An¬ 
glo-Saxon.  That  very  Gaelic  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation— iWhicb  an  innocent  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  “Times”  the  other  day  imag¬ 
ined  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Gaelic  League 
—■was  origiDaTly  a  harmless  football  or- 
ganisatioD.  But  the  gentry  cared  nothing 
a'bout  the  ordinary  amusemenItB  of  work¬ 
ing  people;  only  the  politicians,  to  iwhoon 
their  support  was  vital,  gauged  the  im¬ 
mense  power  of  an  organisation  with 
branches  all  over  ithe  country  for  pur¬ 
poses  no  one  could  reasonably  interfere 
with.  They  worked  heart  and  sonl  for 


its  welfare,  and  having  perfected  it  as  an 
iustrument,  promptly  annexed  it  and 
turned  it  into  an  almost  unrivalled  polit¬ 
ical  tool. 

The  Gaelic  League  will,  so  long  aa  it 
remaiuB  in  the  bauds  that  guide  it  now, 
assuredly  be  what  ft  professes  to  be:  an 
organisation  for  the  revival  of  ail  that  is 
best  and  finest  and  most  useful  intellec¬ 
tually,  artistically  and  commercially,  in 
the  Gaelic  spirit.  But  its  leaders  are 
obly  human.  Death  muSt  step  in  one 
day;  and  if  the  loyalists  of  Ireland  are 
too  Ignorant  to  fill  the  vacant  places, 
while  the  disloyal  have  learnt  and  appre¬ 
ciated  the  power  that  lies  in  a  truly  na¬ 
tional  spirit  roused  to  a  sense  of  its  own 
capabilities,  who  will  be  to  blame  for  the 
consequences  if  the  latter  can  and  do  fill 
them? 

The  meetings  of  the  Gaelic  League  are 
opeu  to  all;  most  of  its  pamphlets  can  be 
bought  at  its  publishing  offices,  24  Upper 
O’Connell  Street,  Dublin,  for  the  vast 
sum  of  one  penny  each;  anyone  who 
chooses  can  prove  for  himself  the  truth 
of  all  the  things  I  have  asserted  here. 

Whoever  has  stood,  as  I  did  last  June, 
at  a  ga>tbering  und^r  the  auspices  of  the 
Gaelic  League  in  a  countty  that  for  yeana 
has  ibeen  more  dead  than  alive,  where 
some  four  thousand  men  and  women  had 
Come  hogether  in  friendly  rivalry  to  com¬ 
pete  for  prizes  in  reciting,  singing,  vio¬ 
lin-playing,  dancing,  Tace-tnaking,  iwood- 
carving,  sewing,  baking,  honey-making, 
even  washing;  had  spent,  as  I  did,  (twelve 
hours  among  that  crowd,  bearing  nothing 
but  good-natured  talk,  laughter  and 
applause;  no  drunkenness,  no  quarrelling, 
nothing  but  simple  enjoymeolt  and  the 
wish  to  enjoy,  from  midday  till  nearly 
midnight,  when  we  broke  up  after  an  ex¬ 
hilarating  variety  Concert  mostly  reemt- 
ed  from  native  talent,  at  the  close  of  a 
day  unmiarred  by  any  botch,  and  in  which 
not  a  iword  connected  with  politics  had 
been  spoken,  would  believe,  must  believe 
as  (I  do — that  the  regeneration  of  Ireland 
lies  with  the  Gaelic  League;  and  wish  It, 
ns  I  db,  God  speed. 
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The  Revolt  in  Arabia. 

By  ARMINIUS  VAMBtKY. 

(From  the  Contemporary  Review.) 


HE  present  rising  of  the  Arabs 
in  Yemen  has  given  birth  to 
certain  opinions  and  interpre¬ 
tations,  in  the  English  as  well 
as  in  the  continental  press,  which  need 
correction.  There  are  several  causes 
which  underlie  this  movement.  The  first 
of  all  is  the  horrible  misrule  and  tyranny 
from  which  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
have  to  suffer,  not  only  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  but  all  over  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire,  partly  owing  to  the  defective  rules 
of  administration,  partly  also  to  the 
corruption  and  grasping  nature  of  the 
officials,  who,  irregularly  paid  or  not 
pa'd  at  all,  must  live  on  the  poor  and 
miserable  taxpayer.  The  further  a  prov¬ 
ince  is  from  the  central  point  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  heavier  is  this  plague  felt  to 
be;  and  considering  that  Yemen  forms 
one  of  the  most  outlying  portions  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  we  must  not  wonder  at 
all  if  the  evil  of  Turkish  misrule  reaches 
here  its  acme,  or  if  its  wretched  victims, 
driven  into  revolution,  try  to  get  rid  of 
the  oppressive  power  under  which  they 
suffer  and  groan. 

Next  to  this  state  of  things  must  be 
.added  the  fact  that  whereas  the  poor 
Turk,  one  of  the  most  patient  and  sub¬ 
missive  men  on  God’s  earth,  readily  sub¬ 
mits  to  the  greatest  iniquities  and  extor¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  pashas  and  effendis, 
the  Arab  is  by  no  means  so  easily  manage¬ 
able  and  has  at  no  time  shown  a  particu¬ 
lar  affection  for  his  Turkish  master,  un¬ 
der  whose  yoke  he  was  even  centuries  ago 
living  with  reluctance.  The  Arab,  in¬ 
tensely  proud  of  his  nationality,  out  of 
which  sprang  the  Prophet,  and  looking 


upon  his  language  as  the  most  refined  of 
tongues,  used  even  by  the  angels  in 
heaven,  regards  the  Turk  as  his  inferior 
and  as  a  being  who  is  indebted  for  every¬ 
thing  to  Arab  civilization.  Turkdom  is, 
in  his  eyes,  equivalent  to  coarseness  and 
rudeness,  hence  the  saying:  Resafeti 
turki — i.  e.,  Turkish  roughness,  and 
hence  the  proverb:  “The  Arab  eats  until 
be  is  satiated,  the  Turk  until  he  bursts.” 
Not  only  does  he  hate  the  Turk  as  a 
ruler,  but  he  is  distrustful  even  of  the 
Turk’s  best  intentions,  for  he  says:  “If 
a  Turk  loves  you  he  will  eat  you  up.” 

Of  course,  in  order  to  be  just,  the  Arab 
ought  not  to  forget  the  great  military 
services  the  Turks  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  Islam  centuries  ago.  Turkish  arms 
have  spread  and  upheld  the  religion  of 
Mohammed  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
of  Europe,  and  in  fact  since  the  collapse 
of  the  Turkish  military  power  a  good 
portion  of  the  Mohammedan  world  has 
been  subdued  by  Christians.  But  this  is 
never  acknowledged  by  the  Arabs,  and 
their  hatred  against  the  Turks  has  of 
late  much  increased. 

As  the  second  reason  of  the  present 
rising  in  Yemen  we  may  quote  the  nar¬ 
row-mindedness  of  the  Ottoman  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  dealing  with  the  influential 
religious  sect  of  Zaidis,  which  has  most 
of  its  followers  in  Yemen  and  represents 
a  kind  of  Moslem  Puritanism.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Shiism,  as  cer¬ 
tain  European  papers  have  done.  This 
sect  of  Zaida,  originally  a  religious  broth¬ 
erhood  or  order,  always  enjoyed  certain 
privileges,  and  among  others  they  were 
entitled  to  select  their  own  “khalifa” — 
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the  head  of  their  order— from  among 
themselves,  according  to  their  own  rules. 
This  secular  as  well  as  hierarchical  chief 
resided  at  Zaidiya,  a  place  fifteen  hours 
distant  from  Sanaa.  In  consequence  of 
this  usage,  the  relations  between  the 
chief  of  the  Zaidis  and  the  Porte  were 
always  somewhat  strained,  but  resulted 
in  actual  outbreak  only  when  the  Turks 
tried  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  sect 
and  to  interfere  with  their  rights.  One 
of  the  last  great  risings  happened  toward 
1870,  when  Shazi  Mukhtar  Pasha  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  quelling  the  rebellion,  and  after 
restoring  their  rights  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz 
gave  to  the  Zaidis  a  firman,  guarantee¬ 
ing  a  strict  and  sincere  maintenance  of 
the  promised  privileges. 

With  the  accession  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  to  the  throne,  when  everything 
got  topsyturvy  in  Turkey,  and  when 
certain  Arab  adventurers  had  gained 
ground  in  Yildiz  and  become  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  Padishah — little  or  no 
regard  was  paid  to  concessions  given  by 
his  predecessor;  and  among  many  other 
faithlessnesses  committed,  the  rights  of 
the  Zaidis  were  cancelled  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  strengthening  the  unity  of  Islam. 
The  chief  adviser  in  this  matter  was 
evidently  Sheikh  Bbulhuda,  a  man  of 
dubious  learning  and  sanctity,  but  who 
nevertheless  enjosrs  great  influence  over 
the  present  ruler  of  Turkey. 

The  last  revolt  against  the  Turkish 
Government  was  headed  by  a  certain 
Hamid-ed-din,  formerly  an  Imam  (priest) 
in  a  regiment,  who  later  on  adopted  the 
name  of  Mutawakkul  b’illah  (i.  e.,  one 
who  confides  in  God),  adding  to  it  the 
title  of  Khalifa,  a  title  generally  used 
by  the  holy  men  at  the  head  of  religious 
orders,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  same  title  indicating 
the  successor  of  Mohammed.  After  the 
death  of  Hamid-ed-din  his  son  Moham¬ 
med  Yahya  succeeded  him  in  the  dignity 
of  the  leader  of  the  Zaidis,  and  as  the 
Turkish  Government  opposed  this  suc¬ 
cession  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
and  by  his  exertions  the  flame  of  revo¬ 
lution  spread  all  over  Yemen  and  Hed- 
yaz,  carrying  with  it  the  discontented  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country,  and  those  whom 


the  last  famine  had  impoverished.  As 
has  recently  become  known,  fortune  fa¬ 
vored  his  arm.s,  and  he  succeeded  in  tak¬ 
ing  Sanaa,  the  chief  place  in  Yemen,  sit¬ 
uated  2,130  meters  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  seized  at  the  same  time  a 
large  amount  of  guns  and  ammunition. 
What  mainly  helped  him  in  this  con¬ 
quest  was  evidently  the  desertion  of  the 
Turkish  regiment  of  Syria,  which,  ill- 
paid,  ill-clad  and  ill-fed,  went  over  to  the 
enemy,  thus  frustrating  the  plan  of  the 
Turkish  military  leaders  of  giving  pref¬ 
erence  to  Arab-speaking  soldiers  over  na¬ 
tive  Turks  in  a  province  where  Arabic 
is  the  ruling  language. 

In  connection  with  this  desertion  I  may 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  less  accessible 
points  of  Arabia  have  been  used  during 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  as 
places  of  exile  for  political  offenders: 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  then  exiles, 
ready  to  assist  those  who  wish  to  over¬ 
throw  the  rule  of  the  present  Sultan, 
have  joined  the  rebels  and  indeed  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  whole  move¬ 
ment.  The  fact  that  the  undisciplined 
rabble  of  Mohammed  Yahya  were  able 
to  oppose  and  to  vanquish  a  regular 
Turkish  army  can  .only  be  explained  in 
this  way.  Further  evidence  is  given  by 
the  fact  that  Mohammed  Yahya,  besides 
appointing  sergeants  and  corporals  to  the 
rank  of  officers  in  his  army,  has  intrust¬ 
ed  Said  Bey,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
State  Council,  whom  the  Sultan  has  ex¬ 
iled  to  Sanaa  in  consequence  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  given  vent  to  his  patriotic  and  liberal 
feelings,  with  the  management  of  his 
foreign  affairs,  in  case  he  should  have 
any. 

Taken  all  together,  the  rebel  Imam, 
or  Khalifa,  as  he  likes  to  be  called,  is 
not  slothful  in  trying  his  luck,  and  he  is 
making  all  preparations  to  meet  the 
Turkish  army  sent  against  him  under  the 
command  of  Feizi  Pasha,  an  able  officer 
who  studied  in  the  military  school  of 
Prussia  and  fully  deserves  the  title  of  a 
highly-civilized  and  well- instructed  Turk. 
To  all  appearance  the  fight  will  not  take 
place  before  autumn,  for  the  Turks  can 
hardly  stand  the  murderously  hot  cli¬ 
mate  of  an  Arabian  summer;  but  when 
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the  cool  weather  seta  in,  and  when  the 
Turkish  army  is  duly  equipped  and  pre¬ 
pared,  the  chances  of  Mohammed  Yahya 
cannot  be  said  to  he  very  brilliant,  for 
against  Mauser  muskets  and  Krupp  guns 
the  undrilled  and  ill-armed  Arab  fanatics 
can  hardly  make  a  stand.  The  Ottoman 
army  will  ultimately  subdue  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  if  wisely  advised  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  try  to  appease  and  reconcile 
the  discontented  elements;  but  whether 
the  Turks  will  succeed  in  establishing 
stable  order  and  peace  is  a  question 
which  is  not  so  easily  answered.  The 
seeds  of  discord  lie  deeply  buried  in  the 
Arabian  soil,  and  the  Turks,  under  the 
nefarious  regime  of  the  present  Sultan, 
are  the  least  likely  persons  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  dire  tyranny  and  misrule. 

The  Arabs  will  never  submit  compla¬ 
cently  to  the  Turk;  they  will  always  de¬ 
spise  and  h-ate  their  foreign  ruler;  but 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  see  in  this 
aversion  a  plan  for  an  Arab  national  ris¬ 
ing  against  the  Ottoman  power  and  for 
a  restitution  of  the  spiritual  lead  of 
Islam  to  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
Prophet.  Such  a  desire  may  lurk  in  the 
distant  future,  but  the  present  social, 
cultural  and  political  conditions  of  the 
Arab  race  do  not  admit  of  its  realization. 
National  unity  is  not  easily  effected  in 
a  religions  body  where  the  sentence 
Knlli  Muminin  ituva  (all  true  believers 
are  brethren)  is  looked  upon  as  a  holy 
principle;  and  the  national  awakening 
can  only  be  the  result  of  an  unfeigned 
adoption  of  Western  culture,  in  which 
the  Arabs  as  a  whole  stand  yet  much 
behind  the  Turks. 

Of  course,  this  view  of  mine  will  not 
be  shared  by  a  certain  class  of  Euro¬ 
peanized  Arab  writers,  who  proclaim 
nrbi  et  orbi  the  recent  awakening  of  the 
Arabs  and  the  speedy  annihilation  of  the 
Turkish  rule;  but  we  ought  not  to  be 
misled  by  their  high-sounding  perora¬ 
tions,  since  most  of  them  are  Syrian 
Christians,  either  Maronites  or  Male- 
kites,  and  their  feelings  and  aspirations 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  Arab,  from  whom  these  com¬ 
munities  are  divided  by  a  very  deep  so¬ 
cial  and  religious  gulf.  Nor  is  there  any 


possibility  of  connecting  the  present  ris¬ 
ing  in  Yemen  with  the  troubles  in  Nedjd, 
which  are  quite  of  a  different  origin  and 
tendency;  and,  as  we  have  just  re¬ 
marked,  there  is  not  the  slightest  link 
between  the  Yemenites  and  Wahabis  in 
Central  Arabia. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  the  actual  rising  will 
be  crushed  by  the  Turks,  like  the  pre¬ 
vious  ones,  and  like  all  the  revolts  of 
insufficiently  armed  and  undrilled  rabble 
against  a  well-armed  and  fairly  organ¬ 
ized  army.  However  rotten  and  corrupt 
the  civil  administration  of  Turkey  may 
be,  her  army  is  still  the  most  valiant 
and  efficient  among  the  armies  of  the 
independent  Moslem  States;  and  the 
arm  of  the  sick  man  is  still  able  to  sup¬ 
press  the  separatistic  tendencies  of  his 
unassisted  and  unprotected  subjects.  I 
say  designedly  “unassisted  and  unpro¬ 
tected,”  for  certain  well-known  friends 
and  well-wishers  of  Britain  have  of  late 
invented  the  story  that  the  Khalifa  Mo¬ 
hammed  Yahya  is  nothing  else  than  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Aden,  and  that  the  English, 
anxious  to  push  forward  the  limits  of 
the  Aden  Hinterland  in  the  interior  of 
Yemen,  are  the  chief  instigators  and  fo- 
menters  of  the  present  rising.  Indeed, 
I  have  lately  read  in  a  Turkish  paper 
that  English  officers  in  Arab  disguise 
are  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  revolt. 

The  interest  of  India  in  the  events  be¬ 
yond  the  frontiers  of  Aden  is  unques¬ 
tionable,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Ye¬ 
men  trade  has  up  to  the  present  time 
flowed  through  Aden,  and  any  disturb¬ 
ance  on  this  route  will  be  felt  in  India. 
But  there  has  not  hitherto  appeared  the 
slightest  sign  of  England’s  secret  or  overt 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Yemen;  if 
this  had  really  been  the  case,  things 
would  have  taken  quite  a  different  turn, 
and  the  Arabs  would  long  ago  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  degree  of  political  independ¬ 
ence  they  are  fighting  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  very  much  astonished  at  the 
great  degree  of  political  foresight  and 
wisdom,  as  well  as  skill  in  intrigues  and 
secret  machinations,  which  the  Anglo- 
phobes  are  constantly  imputing  to  Brit¬ 
ish  statesmen.  For  fifty  years  past  I 
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hare  closely  watched  England’s  policy  in 
the  Near  East,  Irat  I  am  sony  to  say 
that  I  could  never  discover  any  of  these 
qualities  in  British  diplomatists.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  found  that  England  has 


been  steadily  outwitted  by  her  rivals,  and 
that  the  sometimes  too  open  and  too 
straightforward  behavior  of  her  states¬ 
men  has  often  been  detrimental  to  her 
policy. 


LINES  ON  A  SUN  DIAL. 


By  WALTER  SMYTH. 

(From  Chambera’s  Journal.) 


Within  a  cloistered  garden’s  hallowed 
ground, 

I  rest  where  dreams  and  fancies  light 
abound, 

And  on  me  pencils  Time  the  passing  day. 

From  opening  bloom  till  sunset  sleeps 
away. 

Full  many  have  gazed  upon  me  and  have 
gone 

Away  in  silence  o’er  the  tesselled  lawn. 

And  then  have  turned  again  with  eye  to 
eye. 

And  faces  lit  with  Liove’s  divinity. 

But  be  they  grave  or  be  they  bright  or 
gay, 

Tet  each  pass  on  and  mark  their  Jocund 
day, 


But  still  I  stand  with  finger  pointing 
high. 

Telling  the  fleeting  hours  to  passers-by. 

The  white  blown  clouds  are  looming  e’er 
the  wood. 

The  sweet  wind  moaning  in  a  somber 
mood, 

The  shadows  marking  time  and  flying  by 

Quiet  and  quickly  as  the  sunbeams  die. 


And  you  who  linger  here  to  read  the  time, 

Think  of  the  changing  hours  and  days 
sublime. 

The  sun  at  dawn,  the  twilight  grray  and 
white. 

The  dreaming  stars,  the  darkness,  and 
the  night. 
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Ira  Takamasa. 

By  J.  SACKVILLE,  MARTIN. 

(From  Ttmple  Bar.) 


I 


the  days  of  the  great  Emper¬ 
or,  Taiko  Sama,  whom  the  for¬ 
eign  priests  speak  of  as  Quiba- 
condoDO,  Yoshida-no-kani  was 
lord  of  the  province  of  Rikuchin,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Japan.  He  was  warlike  in 
disposition,  cruel  and  amorous;  so  that  no 
man  was  safe  from  his  anger,  and  no 
woman  from  his  kindness.  The  peasants 
hated  and  feared  him,  for  he  ground  them 
with  taxes  so  that  the  land  they  culti¬ 
vated  was  of  no  profit  to  them.  Those 
who  were  nnalble  to  satisfy  his  extortion¬ 
ate  demand*  he  treated  with  infamous 
cruelty,  arraying  them  in  the  straw  coats 
usual  for  winter  wear,  and  so  setting  fire 
to  them.  He  ruled  unchecked  in  the  prov¬ 
ince;  for  Osaka  was  far  away,  and  the 
Emperor  husied  with  foreign  wars. 

He  lived  in  his  castle  at  Myako,  sur¬ 
rounded  <by  a  great  army  of  samurai, 
fierce  men  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  double- 
handed  sword  and  the  bow.  With  these 
he  made  constant  war  against  the  barba¬ 
rous  'Ainus  of  the  northward  marches.  It 
was  his  boast  that  he  protected  the  coun¬ 
try  from  these  barbarians,  yet  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  peasantry  who 
lived  in  the  shadow  of  his  dominion 
could  have  fared  worse  at  their  hands 
than  they  did  at  his. 

Among  all  his  retainers  none  were 
more  daring,  none  bolder  in  war,  and 
none  more  cruel  than  Ira  Takamasa.  He 
was  a  man  after  his  master’s  heart,  and 
If  the  lord  of  Myako  coveted  the  house, 
or  the  land,  or  the  wife  of  any  of  his  de¬ 
pendents,  Ira  Takamasa  made  no  scruple 
of  obtaining  these  things  for  him,  and 


this,  though  he  himself,  being  older  than 
the  daimyo,  was  a  man  of  strict  life,  liv¬ 
ing  alone,  bis  wife  being  dead,  and  his 
only  daughter,  a  girl  named  0  Min,  re¬ 
cently  married  to  a  young  warrior,  Ichi- 
da  Yoshihisa.  Because  of  his  compliance 
with  his  lord’s  wishes  he  received  many 
gift*  and  grew  to  be  a  rich  man. 

For  long  he  obeyed  the  behests  of  his 
master  and  his  affairs  prospered.  Then 
one  morning  trouble  (»me  upon  him  a* 
he  went  in  the  train  of  the  daimyo  down 
through  the  village  street  to  bathe  in  the 
sea.  It  chanced  that  they  passed  the 
house  where  Ichida  dwelt  with  hi*  wife. 
It  was  summer,  and  on  the  balcony  clus¬ 
tered  great  masses  of  scarlet  peonies,  and 
from  the  midst  of  them  O  Min  looked 
down  upon  the  street  as  the  sun  look*  out 
among  flushed  cloud*  in  the  morning  as 
it  rises  from  the  sea. 

The  daimyo  looked  up  and  saw  her,  and 
called  Ira  to  his  side. 

“Who  is  yonder  girl  who  look*  down 
upon  us?’’  he  asked.  “She  is  fairer  than 
any  woman  I  have  ever  seen.  Find  out 
from  whence  she  comes  and  bring  me 
word,  that  I  may  si)eak  with  her  parents 
concerning  her.’’ 

When  Ira  heard  this  he  was  greatly 
troubled;  for  he  knew  his  duty  to  the 
daimyo,  and  knew  also  hi*  own  danger 
should  he  hesitate  in  obeying  the  com¬ 
mand.  iBut  he  hid  his  fear,  and  answered 
with  a  smooth  brow. 

“Honorable  lord,”  he  said,  “let  not  your 
eye  rest  twice  upon  her,  for  indeed  she  is 
but  plain  of  feature  and  not  worthy  to  be 
campared  with  many  others  who  live  not 
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far  from  you.  Also  she  is  the  wife  of  a  wept  at  his  going  forth,  he  marched  out 

faithful  samurai  who  fo’llows  your  for-  upon  the  enterprise  from  which  he  was 

tunes.  And  it  were  shame  to  do  aught  never  to  return. 

that  should  o'ffend  him.”  While  these  things  were  heing  accom- 

The  daimyo  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  plished  Ira  Takamasa  was  away  on  busi- 
he  said:  ness  concerning  the  daimyo,  but  on  his 

“And  what  is  the  name  of  this  warrior  return  to  Myako  he  heard  of  what  had 

of  ours  who  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  happened,  and  suspected  what  the  fate  of 

so  much  beauty?”  his  son-in-law  was  likely  to  be.  And  he 

“His  name  is  Ichida  Yoshihisa.”  was  the  less  surprised  when  after  many 

The  daimyo  smiled  cruelly.  “In  that  days  the  expedition  returned,  bringing 
case,”  he  answered,  “most  happy  is  Ichi-  with  them  the  news  that  their  leader  had 
da  Yoshihisa,  and  it  were  ill  done  to  de-  perished  in  comlbat  in  the  Ainu  country, 
prive  him  of  so  beautiful  a  wife.  Yet  Yoshida-no-kuni  smiled  to  himself,  see- 
what  man  can  truly  say  that  he  is  happy,  ing  his  commands  so  well  oibeyed,  but 
knowing  not  what  the  gods  may  have  in  outwardly  he  affected  great  concern,  and 
store  for  him?  It  may  chance  that  he  sorrowed  for  his  loss, 
may  attain  the  honor  of  a  glorious  death  At  the  expiration  of  some  days  h* 

in  battle.  In  which  case  he  were  happy  called  Ira  to  him  and  said: — 

indeed.  And  because  such  a  chance  may  ‘T  pray  you,  since  your  daughter  is  now 

befall  I  would  speak  with  the  woman’s  a  widow,  bid  her  to  array  herself  fitting- 
parents.”  ly  and  come  up  to  the  castle,  where  she 

Ira  read  the  dialmyo’s  meaning  well  shall  have  apartments  assigned  to  her.” 
enough  in  spite  of  his  smooth  words,  for  When  Ira  heard  this  command  he  was 
this  was  not  the  first  time  that  an  incon-  filled  with  sorrow  for  his  daughter,  and 
venient  husband  or  father  had  been  re-  anger  and  resentment  in  that  he  who 
moved.  But  he  still  replied  with  unruf-  had  always  served  the  daimyo  faithfully 
fled  composure.  should  be  exposed  to  such  dishonor.  And, 

“That  is  soon  done,"  he  said,  “for  the  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  some  cause 
father  of  the  girl  you  speak  of  stands  be-  why  this  injury  should  have  come  upon 
fore  you.”  him,  he  perceived  for  the  first  time  that 

Then  the  daimyo  smiled  and  spoke  he  himself  had  greatly  offended  in  that 
with  dissembling  politeness,  saying  cour-  he  had  helped  to  bring  upon  others  the 
teously:  shame  that  iwas  now  coming  to  his  house. 

“A  man  does  not  willingly  injure  his  He  said  no  word,  but  turned  to  leave  the 
own  right  arm,  and  how,  then,  should  I  daimyo’s  presence,  and  took  his  way  to 

hurt  your  honor?  I  pray  you,  therefore,  the  house  of  his  widowed  daughter, 

let  us  speak  no  more  about  the  matter.”  whom  he  found  in  her  house,  kneeling  be- 
But  privately  he  sent  for  Yoshihisa  and  fore  the  little  shrine  which  she  had  set 
commissioned  him  to  lead  a  party  of  war-  up  to  her  departed  husband, 
riors  into  the  country  of  the  Ainus,  tell-  “O  Min,”  he  said  gravely,  “Yoshida-no- 
ing  him  not  to  engage  in  combat,  but  to  kuni,  our  lord,  has  seen  your  beauty,  and 
spy  out  their  dispositions,  and,  above  all  bids  you  prepare  yourself  to  go  to  his 
things,  to  come  back  to  him  safely,  for  palace,  where  you  are  to  have  apartments 

he  valued  his  life  above  his  own  sword.  assigmed  to  you.” 

But  to  another  of  his  men  who  went  as  She  looked  up  at  him  with  terror  in  her 
second  in  command  he  gave  strict  orders  eyes. 

that  Ichida  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  “The  period  ot  mourning  for  my  hus- 
return.  but  to  be  slain  among  the  Ainus,  band  is  not  yet  over,”  she  said, 
and  the  blame  laid  on  that  people.  Ichida  “1  know  it,”  he  replied,  “yet  such  is  bis 
felt  himself  greatly  honored  by  the  flat-  command.” 

tering  sayings  of  his  lord,  and,  getting  his  iShe  rose  and  bowed  to  him.  “My  fath- 
men  together  and  saying  farewell  to  his  er,”  she  said  slowly,  “to-night  my  spirit 
wife,  who  loved  him  very  deeply  andshall  travel  to  the  Meido  to  seek  my  hus- 
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tend  there.  And  for  my  body,  yon  may 
bear  it  to  the  daimyo  if  you  wili.” 

'He  looked  at  her  with  a  great  pride. 
"1  see,  my  daughter,”  he  said,  “that  the 
honor  of  our  name  is  safe  in  your  hands. 
I  will  tell  the  daimyo  that  he  may  expect 
you,  and  this  erening  will  bring  'bearers 
and  a  litter. 

When  he  had  gone  O  Min  arose,  and 
put  on  fresh  garments  of  mourning  white. 
She  dressed  her  hair  in  the  widow’s  fash¬ 
ion,  and  then,  kneeling  'before  the  little 
shrine,  she  stabbed  herself.  When  Ira  re¬ 
turned,  to  find  her  dead,  he  laid  her  in 
the  litter,  and  gare  the  bearers  their  or¬ 
ders  to  proceed  towards  the  castle.  He 
himself  preceded  them,  and  entered  the 
hall  where  Yoshida  was  sitting  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  cortege. 

“Great  lord,”  he  said,  “my  daughter 
comes  in  obedience  to  your  august  com¬ 
mands.” 

Yoshida  started  up  eagerly  as  the  cor¬ 
tege  entered  the  hall,  bearing  the  body  of 
the  young  wife.  She  looked  very  pure 
and  white  as  she  lay  dead,  her  face 
framed  among  its  colls  of  dark  hair,  Yo- 
■hida  started  back  as  though  he  had  seen 
a  snake,  and  Ira,  standing  over  against 
him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bier,  drew 
his  sword. 

“Behold,”  he  cried,  “a  sword  drawn 
many  times  in  your  service — and  in  that 
service  never  to  be  drawn  again.” 

And  when  he  had  finished  speaking  he 
took  the  sword  and  broke  it  across  bis 
knee  and  threw  the  pieces  away  from 
him,  and  fled  forth  into  the  night. 

Ira  fled  northwards,  making  for  the 
country  of  the  Ainus,  where  his  son-in- 
law  had  been  slain.  He  knew  that, 
should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  bis  late 
lord,  he  had  nothing  else  to  expect  than 
death.  Yet  he  iwas  quite  without  fear, 
for  all  that  he  had  to  bind  him  to  life  was 
behind  him  in  the  grave,  and  only  the 
wish  for  vengeance  kept  him  from  self- 
destruction.  That  craving  kept  pace 
with  him,  stalking  beside  hhn  like  a 
phantom  through  desolate  places.  The 
winter  was  approaching,  and  he  wan¬ 
dered  among  the  hills  amid  cutting  winds 
and  driving  sleet.  His  sodden  garments 
hung  cold  on  his  limbs,  the  blade  of  his 


shorter  sword — the  only  one  left  to  him — 
stung  him  where  it  touched  his  flesh  as 
though  it  had  'been  red-hot.  As  the  days 
wore  on  the  wind  aibated  a  little,  it  grew 
warmer,  and  snow  began  to  fall.  And 
presently  the  hills  were  covered  with  a 
white  quilt,  beneath  which  they  might 
settle,  as  a  man  settles  beneath  the  futon 
for  hie  sleep.  It  became  imx>oesible  to 
find  food,  and  he  staggered  onwards  in 
the  half-dreamy  state  of  semi-starvation 
that  lets  the  body  dovm  by  easy  stages  to 
its  death.  But  the  snow  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  misery  became  the  Instru¬ 
ment  of  hie  salvation;  for  on  the  fifth 
day  it  showed  him  footprints,  and  be  fol¬ 
lowed  them  in  the  hope  of  finding  human 
beings  from  whom  be  might  ask  succor. 

The  footprints  led  him  to  a  deep  cleft 
between  two  hills.  That  which  lay  upon 
his  right  hand  had  precipitous  and  over¬ 
hanging  sides,  and  in  the  face  of  the  rock 
was  hollowed  a  great  cave.  Here  he 
came  upon  a  tribe  of  Ainus,  men  and 
women,  and  children,  clad  in  costumee  of 
shaggy  skins,  the  men  bearded  and  hairy, 
the  women  squat  and  ugly,  with  long, 
black  hair  falling  over  them  like  a  tor¬ 
rent  They  seemed  to  have  just  finished 
one  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  for  in 
the  center  of  the  cave  was  the  carcass  of 
a  huge  bear,  transfixed  with  arrows. 
They  had  been  praying  to  the  creature, 
and  now  were  about  to  finish  the  rite  by 
skinning  and  eating  it.  A  large  wood  fire 
blazed  in  one  corner  of  the  cave,  its 
smoke  being  carried  up  by  a  natural  cleft 
in  the  rock.  On  seeing  Ira,  one  who 
seemed  to  be  acting  as  sentinel  set  op  a 
shrill  cry,  and  at  the  sound  the  others 
turned  and  stared  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  was  advancing. 

As  he  approached,  they  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  semicircle  to  await  his  com¬ 
ing,  and  one,  who  appeared  to  'be  their 
leader,  stepped  out  before  them  and 
looked  long  and  closely  at  Ira.  As  be 
looked,  his  face  set  in  a  frown,  for  he 
knew  the  man  who  was  coming  toward 
him  for  an  enemy. 

He  addressed  him,  speaking  with  some 
difficulty  in  the  Japanese  tongue. 

“What  'brings  you  here?”  he  asked. 

Ira  Takamasa  raised  his  head  and 
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looked  around  him.  Want  had  dazed  his 
faculties,  and  though  he  knew  he  was 
among  foes,  he  could  only  answer  auto¬ 
matically. 

“I  wish  for  food  and  shelter,”  he  said. 

‘‘You  are  not  unknown  to  me,”  replied 
the  Ainu  chief,  “and  for  an  oppressor  of 
our  people.  Yet  now  you  ask  us  for 
food.” 

“I  have  indeed  hCen  your  enemy  in 
times  gone  by,”  answered  Ira,  “yet  now 
1  come  to  you  an  outcast  from  my  own 
land.  And  this  I  swear— 'that  if  you  will 
accept  me,  I  will  fight  for  you  even  as  I 
have  fought  against  you;  for  the  lord 
whom  1  served  has  wronged  me,  and  1 
live  only  for  vengeance  upon  him.” 

When  he  heard  these  words,  the  Ainu 
chief  turned  to  his  followers  and  spoke 
with  them  in  their  own  tongue,  and  in  a 
moment  they  were  crowding  around  Ira, 
and  drawing  him  to  the  fire.  They 
stripped  off  bis  wet  clothes  and  rubbed 
his  frozen  limbs,  and  tearing  flesh  from 
the  bear,  they  roasted  it  among  the  em¬ 
bers  and  gave  to  him  to  eat.  With  the 
warmth  and  sense  of  repletion  there  came 
upon  him  an  uncontrollable  desire  for 
slumiber,  and  he  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

From  that  time  Ira  Takamasa  abode 
with  the  Ainus,  and  when  the  spring  was 
come  again  he  taught  them  many  of  the 
arts  of  war  as  practised  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  He  taught  them  how  to  make  bows 
longer  and  more  powerful  than  those 
which  they  possessed,  and  explained  to 
them  the  advantages  of  drawing  an  ene¬ 
my  far  into  their  own  country,  where 
they  might  surround  him  with  superior 
forces  and  so  cut  them  off  from  help. 
For  this  they  honored  him  and  made  him 
a  judge  amongst  them,  so  that  any  who 
felt  themselves  harshly  used  came  to  him 
bearing  their  complaints.  And  because 
he  had  himself  felt  the  hand  of  injustice, 
and  because  he  felt  that  he  himself  had 
something  to  atone  for,  he  held  the  bal¬ 
ance  fairly  between  them,  and  all  men 
knew  that  what  he  did  was  right. 

But  though  he  ruled  them  in  justice  and 
mercy,  he  never  forgot  his  purpose  of 
vengeance  against  his  late  lord,  and  as 
the  summer  went  on  he  gathered  the 
young  men  into  bands  and  harried  the 


country  to  the  southward  with  fire  and 
sword.  Yoshida  did  not  know  to  what 
hand  he  owed  a  renewal  of  the  Ainu  ac¬ 
tivity.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  reports 
reached  him  of  a  burning  castle  here,  or 
a  party  of  his  followers  destroyed  there, 
he  became  fiercely  angry,  and  determined 
to  go  at  the  bead  of  a  strong  force  into 
the  Ainu  country  that  he  might  chastise 
these  people  who  had  been  so  insolent. 

He  assembled  his  forces  at  Myako,  and 
marched  northwards  for  many  days.  But 
Ira,  who  had  had  word  of  his  coming,  in¬ 
structed  his  men  to  retire  before  him, 
and  Yoshida,  pursuing  them,  was  led  far 
into  the  heart  of  the  unknown  land.  At 
length  he  came  to  that  defile  between  the 
hills  where  Ira  had  first  found  food  and 
shelter.  His  scoots  reported  to  him  that 
there  was  a  large  encampment  of  the 
Ainu  folk  at  the  further  end  of  the  de¬ 
file,  and  that  if  he  pushed  on  rapidly  it 
was  probable  that  he  might  take  them  by 
surprise  and  put  them  ail  to  the  sword. 
Their  advice  pleased  him  and  he  entered 
the  defile  with  the  whole  of  his  army. 

The  Ainus  had  been  expecting  him.  As 
he  came  nearer  he  found  their  forces 
strongly  posted  in  excellent  defensive  po¬ 
sitions  and  knew  that  they  were  directed 
by  some  warrior  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
war.  And  while  he  consulted  with  his 
officers  how  best  he  might  attack  them, 
another  and  a  still  larger  force  appeared 
in  his  rear,  'blocking  the  defile,  whilst 
from  above  men  began  to  hurl  down 
great  stones,  and  he  saw  that  he  had  fall¬ 
en  into  a  trap. 

It  seemed  best  to  him  to  attempt  to  cut 
his  way  through  the  forces  opposing  him 
in  front,  leaving  a  small  force  to  detain 
the  army  in  the  rear.  But  he  was  met 
by  a  resistance  far  superior  'to  anything 
he  had  before  experienced  in  this  border 
warfare,  and  the  rear-guard  was  driven 
in,  while  stones  fell  like  haO  upon  the 
heads  of  his  followers.  Thus  trapped, 
they  had  little  chance,  and  died  fighting 
furiously,  hacking  with  their  swords  and 
clutching  desperately  at  their  enemy,  fas¬ 
tening  upon  them  with  teeth  and  nails. 
Yoshida  himself,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fight,  saw  that  the  day  was  hopeless, 
and  had  determined  to  seek  an  honorable 
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death  upon  his  own  sword,  when  a  stone 
hurled  from  aibore  caught  him  on  the 
temple  and  stretched  him  senseless  upon 
the  field. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  bound 
in  the  care  where  Ira  had  found  shelter. 
He  opened  his  eyes  feebly  to  see  Ira  him* 
self  sitting  over  against  him,  watching 
for  any  sign  of  movement.  When  Ira 
saw  that  he  had  returned  to  conscious¬ 
ness,  he  rose  and  came  towards  him. 

“Welcome,  my  lord,”  he  said  bitterly; 
“your  servant  Ira  Takamasa  bids  you 
welcome,  and  would  humbly  endeavor  to 
repay  some  of  those  favors  which  you 
did  to  him  and  to  his  house  when  he  was 
in  your  service.” 

Yoshida  was  a  'brave  man,  and  he 
struggled  to  sit  upright  as  he  answered: — 

“I  had  indeed  a  servant  of  the  name,” 
he  said,  “and  I  cannot  deny  that  I  did 
him  much  wrong.  But  I  do  not  recognize 
him  In  a  rebel  and  a  traitor  to  his  coun¬ 
try.” 

“You  speak  boldly,”  replied  Ira,  “and 
yet  one  might  think  that  you  had  cause 
for  fear  lest  you  share  the  fate  of  your 
comrades.” 

‘II  wish  nothing  better,”  replied  Yo¬ 
shida  firmly.  “Where  are  they?” 

“They  lie  in  the  valley,”  was  the  reply. 
“Call  them  and  see  if  they  answer.  They 
are  very  still,  and  the  kites  are  hastening 
towards  them.” 

Yoshida  rose  as  well  as  hie  bond® 
would  permit  him.  “Give  me  my  sword, 
then,”  he  said,  “and  1  will  go  after 
them.” 

Ira’s  face  softened.  “I  never  doubted 
your  courage,”  he  said,  “yet  I  begged 
your  life  of  the  tribe,  and  came  here  in¬ 
tending  to  ta'ke  it  But  if  you  fear  not 
death  my  vengeance  is  gone  from  me.” 

“Do  as  you  will,”  replied  Yoshida 
calmly.  *11  did  you  wrong,  and  though  1 
repent  it,  I  do  not  do  so  in  fear.” 

*T  have  learned  something  among  these 
people.”  replied  Ira;  “and  if  you  were 
guilty  towards  me,  1  also  wronged  others 
at  your  command.  'Here  I  have  done 
justice  and  I  am  honored.  So  you  shall 


not  die,  but  shall  live  to  see  how  they 
honor  me  in  order  that  when  you  go  back 
to  your  own  people  you  shall  do  among 
them  what  I  have  done  here.” 

So  Ira  loosed  his  bonds  and  led  him 
from  the  cave.  Aqd  Yoehida  dwelt  with 
him  among  the  Ainus  for  many  day®. 
He  saw  that  Ira  was  loved  and  rever¬ 
enced  among  them.  He  saw  men  and 
women  come  to  him  for  justice  and  abide 
by  his  word.  He  saw  the  brave  rewarded 
and  the  evil-doer  punished;  and  as  he 
marked  all  this  he  became  daily  more 
thoughtful. 

At  length  there  came  a  day  when  Ira 
stood  before  him  with  two  men  of  the 
tribe. 

“These  men,”  he  said,  “have  charge  to 
see  you  back  across  the  border  into  your 
own  country.  Once  there  they  will  leave 
you,  and  you  must  find  your  way  to 
Myako  alone.” 

The  daimyo  looked  at  him  steadily. 
“Come  back  with  me,”  he  said.  “Como 
back  to  your  own  people,  and  teach  me  to 
do  there  what  (I  have  seen  here.” 

“My  work  is  here,”  replied  Ira  sadly. 
“I  must  not  leave  it.” 

“You  shall  be  honored  above  all  men,” 
said  the  daimyo. 

“I  cannot,”  answered  Ira.  “Since  my 
daughter’s  death,  these  are  my  people.” 

“At  least,”  cried  Yoshida,  “return  and 
pay  honor  at  her  grave.” 

For  a  moment  Ira  hesitated;  then  h« 
turned  away.  “I  must  not  leave  the  task 
I  have  set  my  hand  to,”  he  said,  “bat 
do  you  pay  honor  to  it  for  me.” 

One  of  the  men  touched  the  daimyo  on 
the  shoulder.  He  turned  and  followed 
them.  They  took  their  way  southwards, 
and  at  the  turn  of  the  valley  Yoshida, 
looking  back,  saw  upon  the  hillside  the 
lonely  figure  of  the  man  who  had  in  turn 
been  his  servant  and  his  master,  and 
wondered  what  his  thoughts  might  be. 

But  Ira  was  thinking  of  a  grave,  and  of 
the  strange  manner  of  his  vengeance 
upon  the  man  through  whose  action  it 
had  been  dug. 
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PART  U. 

St.  Petersburg  Before  the  Crimean  War— Continued. 

(From  the  CornhUl  Magazine.) 


IF  the  visitors  to  the  .Neva  half  a 
century  ago  none  could  'be  a 
more  competent  oh^server  than 

_  Count  Reiset,  the  Secretary  of 

the  French  Legation.  The  recently  pulb- 
lished  memoirs  of  that  diplomatist 
albound  in  descriptions  of  Russian  per¬ 
sonages  and  Incidents,  hut  from  general¬ 
ised  pictures  of  life  and  manners  my 
quondam  comrade  abstains.  And  he  en¬ 
dorses  the  deiiverance  of  an  acute  friend, 
who  said  that  after  being  ten  years  in  St. 
Petersiburg  you  would  know  just  as  much 
about  the  local  society  as  on  the  day  of 
your  arrival.  For  the  benefit  of  the  un¬ 
initiated  I  may  here  remark  in  passing 
that  the  belief  of  outsiders  that  a  diplo¬ 
matic  title  ensures  to  its  possessor  the  au¬ 
tomatic  enjoyments  of  hospitality  in  the 
capitals  of  civilisation  is  a  mistake.  The 
ambassador  or  attache  has  his  place  on 
the  list  of  formal  precedence,  gets  a  card 
of  special  permist^ion  for  his  carriage,  will 
hare  many  bowing  acquaintanceships, 
and  be  a  guest  at  stiff  entertainments, 
but  the  houses  open  to  him  ou  intimate 
terms  will  constantly  be  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  The  contact  of  our  Legation  with 
the  Russians  was  very  slight,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  case  of  my  colleague,  Lum- 
ley,  whose  looks,  manners,  and  fluent 
French  gave  him  a  favourable  position  as 
a  flaneur. 

A  middle  class  did  not  exist  in  8t.  Pe¬ 
tersburg— it  has  hardly  arrived  yet. 
Fashionable  society  was  not  quite  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  ‘‘high  nobility,”  to  quote  DTs- 
raeli’s  expression,  of  genuine  Muscovite 


descent,  for  it  included  various  heteroge¬ 
neous  ingredients.  The  representatives  of 
the  Slav  racial  group  of  old  Bojar  birth 
were  wealthy,  gifted  with  quick  but  shal¬ 
low  intelligence,  and  with  notable  fasci¬ 
nation  of  inherited  natural  manner;  but 
their  culture  was  skin-deep,  and  they 
were  not  overloaded  with  the  moral  vir¬ 
tues  on  which  the  Western  Europeans 
lay  so  much  weight.  Next  came  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  whoso 
stronger  available  brain  power,  love  of 
knowledge  and  work,  and  respect  for  in¬ 
tellectual  and  ethical  ideals  made  more 
than  amends  for  their  inferiority  in  the 
superficial  aspects  of  life — a  fact  fully 
appreciated  by  the  Czar  and  by  general 
Russian  opinion.  The  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  Poles  being  {(till  simmering, 
their  heads  of  houses  preferred  Warsaw 
to  the  Imperial  city,  and  they  were  main¬ 
ly  represented  by  a  few  officers  of  the 
Cruard,  who  were  conspicuous  for  their 
gentle  urbanity  of  behaviour.  Another 
courtly  tribe  had  no  Slav  ancestry,  but, 
though  designated  as  Russians,  were  de¬ 
scendants  of  foreign  adventurers;  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  phase  were,  for  instance,  the 
families  bearing  the  names  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  author  of  the  murder  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  father,  the  Ozar  Paul,  Bennigsen, 
of  Napoleon’s  tible  adversary.  General 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  of  the  diplomatist 
of  present  familiar  repute.  Count  Cassini. 
Very  loosely  joined  to  these  strata  of  the 
aristocracy  of  birth  were  the  members  of 
the  administrative  service  of  the  Empire 
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called  the  Tchinn,  who  were  catalogaed 
as  ndbles  of  a  separate  class. 

Foreign  estimates  of  the  capacity  and 
honesty  of  the  typical  Rnssian  were  un- 
favonrable,  and  the  Czar  was  said  to 
be  fond  of  complaining  that  his  life  was 
an  unbroken,  hopeless  struggle  against 
the  ineptitude  and  venality  of  his  Bojar 
and  bureaucratic  surroundings.  I  remem¬ 
ber  hearing  of  a  characteristic  remark 
fired  off  by  Nicholas  in  reference  to  the 
construction  of  the  St.  PeterSburg-Mos- 
cow  railway  by  a  Yankee  syndicate.  A 
royal  visitor  from  abroad  having  done  the 
wonders  of  the  capital,  the  Emperor  was 
told  by  hie  responsible  chaperon  that  the 
sight-seeing  had  been  fully  gone  through. 
“Very  good,”  replied  the  Czar,  “but 
have  you  shown  him  the  contract  with 
the  Americans?” 

The  education  of  the  Russians,  from 
high  to  low,  was  in  a  rudimentary  stage. 
They  had  no  Eton  or  Oxford,  and  the 
works  of  the  national  literature  calcu¬ 
lated  to  stimulate  study  would  hardly 
have  filled  a  shelf;  the  quasi-Byronic 
poets  Pnachkln  and  Lermontoff  had  left 
no  successors,  and  the  new  movement 
started  by  the  novelist  Turgenief  was 
hardly  visible.  Literary  taste  was  no 
growth  for  a  soil  of  this  description,  and 
permission  to  go  albroad  was  hard  to  ob¬ 
tain,  so  that,  as  the  vendor  of  unauthor¬ 
ised  foreign  books  was  liable  to  be  sent 
to  Siberia,  while  the  local  press  was 
tightly  gagged,  and  the  “Debats”  and  the 
“Times”  would  have  their  most  impor¬ 
tant  parts  blotted  out  by  the  censor’s  ink- 
ruler,  Russian  table-talk  seldom  travelled 
teyond  the  trivialities  of  the  moment. 
The  women  were  not  readers;  but  the  fas¬ 
cinations  of  their  lively,  natural  manner, 
the  aesthetic  value  of  their  gowns  and 
gorgeous  jewellery,  and  the  exquisite 
French  in  which,  as  Parisians  asserted, 
they  surpassed  the  elegancies  of  accent 
and  expression  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  made  some  amends  for  the  want  of 
an  intellectual  current  in  their  conversa¬ 
tion. 

The  girls  were  of  the  same  model;  they 
were  seldom  artistic  like  the  Maid  of 
Honour  of  the  Taurida  Palace  already 
mentioned,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to 


hear  political  discussions.  Once,  when 
visiting  a  highly  placed  personage,  with 
whose  daughters  I  was  on  excellent 
terms,  I  began  to  speak  with  paterfa¬ 
milias  on  Russian  public  affairs.  There¬ 
upon  the  damsels  abruptly  left  the  room, 
and,  to  my  subsequent  question  why  were 
they  so  unkind  as  to  go  away,  the  elder 
sister  replied,  “Because  you  were  unpo- 
lite;  girls  mustn’t  talk  politics.”  In  danc¬ 
ing,  of  course,  Vienna  has  always  held 
the  palm.  But  compared  with  the  scuf¬ 
fling,  jostling,  hopping,  out-of-time  Terp- 
sichorean  manoeuvres  of  “Almaek’s,”  the 
ballroom  evolutions  of  the  Russian  ladies 
anSounted  to  a  fine  art.  For  myself,  sue- 
pecting  after  a  tentative  waltz  or  so  that 
my  movements  on  “the  light  fantastic 
toe”  displeased  my  partners,  I  appealed 
to  a  young  beauty,  who  frankly  replied: 
“Vous  valsez  mal,  et  vous  polkez  nual,” 
adding,  “but  every  one  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  a  quadrille,”  an  admonition  with 
which  I  religiously  complied. 

The  social  winter  of  1852-3  opened  with 
a  reception  by  Count  Nesselrode.  The  ra¬ 
diations  from  the  windows  of  the  long  fa¬ 
cade  of  the  Imperial  Chancery— which,  as 
I  said,  joined  the  office  of  the  Btat-Major 
by  a  long  and  lofty  arch— flooded  the 
snowy  carpet  in  front  of  the  Winter  Pal¬ 
ace,  while  the  sledge  drivers,  galloping 
their  horses  over  the  square,  were  calling 
out,  “Take  care” — “Beregiss,  beregiss!” 
A  glance  through  the  doorway  of  the 
grandiose  room  in  which  Count  Nessel¬ 
rode,  helped  by  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
the  Saxon  Count  Seebach,  stood  receiving 
his  guests,  made  me  think  with  shame  of 
the  stuccoed  hovel  of  lodging-house  style 
and  proportions  in  the  cul-de-sac  called 
Downing  Street  placed  by  the  richest  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Prime  Minister  for  state  entertainment*. 
For  a  Russian  assembly  the  company 
was  mixed.  Diplomatists  and  native 
grandees  of  various  degrees  of  military 
and  civil  rank  crowded  the  apartment, 
and  the  representatives  of  art  had  not 
been  forgotten.  Foreign  society  usually 
keeps  singers  at  a  distance;  invitations 
from  the  Chancellor  had  reached  Mario, 
Labladie,  Rubinstein,  with,  of  course. 
Signor  Balfi  and  his  belonging*.  The 
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dazzling  decorations,  uniforms,  toi¬ 
lettes,  diamonds,  and  purple  liveries 
divided  attention  >with  groups  of  rare 
ferns  and  tropical  flowers  from  the 
hot-houses,  of  which  the  host  was 
as  proud  as  of  his  statecraft,  and, 
as  he  was  a  highly  educated  fin-hec,  bis 
caviar  and  truffles  were  of  the  most  de¬ 
lectable  type,  Madame  la  Veuve  <^liqaot 
coming  of  course  to  the  front  m  her  most 
tasteful  form. 

Diplomatic  emoluments  have  never  suf¬ 
ficed  to  enable  the  amibassador  or  minis¬ 
ter  with  limited  private  means  to  under¬ 
take  the  duties  of  hospitality  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  In  my  chief’s  Russian 
days  his  personal  income  was  small,  the 
“coming  out”  of  two  charming  daughters 
and  the  education  of  his  hoys  enlarged 
his  family  bill,  and  the  liberality  with 
which,  conforming  to  an  old  official  tradi¬ 
tion  long  since  exploded,  he  treated  his 
staff,  left  him  little  money  for  social 
functions.  A  “hop”  was,  however,  given 
in  the  small  ballroom  at  the  Legation, 
and  “le  five  o’cloq”  not  having  yet  ar¬ 
rived,  Lady  Seymour  occasionally  opened 
her  salon  for  a  small  “drum,”  when  the 
household  was,  of  course,  in  attendance. 
On  a  certain  evening  the  company  includ¬ 
ed  an  aristocratic  member  of  the  Tchlnn, 
M.  Tengoborski,  author  of  a  book  on  the 
productive  forces  of  Russia,  who  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  two  daughters.  On  the 
table  was  a  number  of  “Punch”  with  a 
cartoon  of  a  bear  and  a  bird,  entitled 
“Turkey  in  danger.’]^  One  of  the  maidens 
asking  her  father  the  meaning  of  this 
English  enigma,  he  replied  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  “Very  bad:  the  bird  is  poor  Italy, 
the  bear  is  cruel  Austria!” 

About  B.  C.  50  Sallust  wrote:  “The 
wretched  Britons!  There  is  some  good  in 
them  after  all— they  produce  the  oyster.” 
Knowing  that  modem  Russian  feeling 
was  identical  with  this  reflection  of  the 
historian  of  Catiiine,  when  the  despatch 
bag  on  one  occasion  brought  Sir  Hamil¬ 
ton  a  handsome  supply  of  “natives,”  he 
stored  them  for  a  dinner  to  which  Count 
Nesselrode  was  invited.  The  result  was 
a  disappointment  Far  from  swallowing 
bis  Whrtstable  oysters,  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  in  eager  Dragon  of  Wantley 


fashion,  hk  Excellency  held  a  single 
individual  up  to  his  nose,  and  then, 
dropping  it  with  an  air  of  dis¬ 
gust,  left  the  companion  bivalves  un¬ 
touched  on  the  silver-gilt  plate.  Next, 
I>erceiving  that  his  gran  rifiuto  was  per¬ 
plexing  Lady  Seymour,  the  Count  ex¬ 
claimed,  “No!  they  do  not  smell!”  At 
this  solemnity  I  was  not  present,  but  my 
commonplace  book  of  this  date  had  the 
entry:  “Met  the  old  crocodile  in  the  hall.” 
This  disrespectful  remark  contained  no 
moral  intimation;  it  alluded  to  a  certain 
reptilian  blinking  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  I  ascribed  to  the  great  man’s 
eyes.  In  a  letter  of  the  time  to  a  rela¬ 
tive  I  wrote:  "Nesselrode  is  a  foxy-look- 
ing  little  fellow,  like  Thiers,  probably,  in 
appearance. 

On  January  9,  1853— the  date  is  a  his¬ 
torical  milestone— there  was  a  “scene  of 
revelry  by  night”  at  the  Michael  Palace, 
the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Hel¬ 
ene,  the  intelligent  protectress  of  young 
Rubinstein,  a  building  indescribable  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  superlatives  of  size  and 
splendor  for  which  there  is  no  room  here. 
That  lady  had  brought  with  her  from  her 
native  Baden  a  large  share  of  the  cult¬ 
ured  tastes  and  capacities  so  rarely  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  salons  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  she  enjoyed  a  talk  with  Sir  Hamil¬ 
ton  Seymour  on  quasi-intellectual  topics. 
The  mind  of  the  principal  guest  of  the 
evening  was  burdened  by  questions 
weightier  than  those  present  to  his 
sister-in-law,  and,  drawing  my  chief 
aside,  Nicholas  launched  into  a  conversa¬ 
tion  which  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  modern  Europe.  Our  Minister 
had,  perhaps,  some  confidential  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  hints,  pointing  to  an  Anglo- 
Rnssian  partition  of  Ottoman  territory, 
given  to  Lord  Aberdeen  by  the  Czar  on 
his  visit  to  England  eight  years  before, 
and  enlarged  In  a  memorandum  of  subse¬ 
quent  date.  In  any  case  he  was  aware 
that  “ambiguous”  voices  had  lately  bee* 
whisi>ering  vague  somethings  about  ^e 
trouble  in  store  for  the  Sultan,  in  case 
he  resisted  Russia’s  demands  for  a  new 
edition  of  her  traditional  protectorate  of 
the  Holy  Places  of  Palestine.  He  was 
not,  however,  prepared  to  hear  from  the 
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lips  of  Nicholas  a  prelimiDary  oatline  of 
a  project  of  a  joint  Anglo-Russian  action 
against  “the  unspeakaHsle  Turk.”  The  pe¬ 
culiar  phrase,  “the  sick  man,”  had  an 
ominous  sound,  and  when  the  Czar  added 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  more  fully  at  the  Winter  Palace,  Sir 
Hamilton  divined  that  he  had  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  prologue  of  strange  coming 
events.  To  myself  the  festivity  only 
brought  a  few  additions  to  my  acquaint¬ 
anceships  under  the  patronage  of  my 
friend  the  guardsman  Constantine 
Strandtmann:  satisfactory  access  to  his 
sister.  Miss  Helen,  was  barred  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  handsome  young 
lady’s  duties  as  maid  of  honor  tied  her  to 
the  neighborhood  of  her  royal  mistress. 

The  chief  kept  at  first  in  his  desk  his 
report  on  the  incident  just  related;  five 
days  later  the  Czar,  conformably  to  his 
offer  of  a  detailed  erix)siiion  of  his  views, 
summoned  Sir  Hamilton  to  the  Winter 
Palace.  At  the  end  of  the  usual  family 
dinner  the  chief,  turning  in  his  chair  to 
see  whether  the  butler  had  gone  to  attend 
to  the  coffee,  said,  “Well,  you  will  eee  to¬ 
morrow  what  happened  this  morning.  To 
cut  a  long  story  short,  Nick  has  practi¬ 
cally  proposed  a  kind  of  partition  of  Tur¬ 
key  between  himself  and  us.”  I  may 
here  explain  with  advantage  that  in  the 
first  of  the  six  communications  made  by 
Nicholas  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  (that 
of  the  soiree  at  the  Michael  Palace)  on 
the  Eastern  question,  the  Turk  was  a 
"sick  man,”  afterwards  he  was  “dying,” 
a  diagnosis  shortly  followed  by  the  inti¬ 
mation  that  England  could  conveniently 
annex  Egypt  and  Crete,  a  bait  somewhat 
tempered  by  the  Czar’s  admission  that 
circumstances  might  compel  him  to  occu¬ 
py  Constantinople,  and  that  the  Dan- 
ifbian  Principalities,  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  would  fall  under  his  aegi.s.  In 
vain  was  the  net  spread  in  sight  of  the 
bird.  Avoiding  all  answers  likely  to  offer 
a  resistance  to  the  current  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  confidences.  Sir  Hamilton  confined 
himself  to  the  assertion  of  his  belief  that 
his  Government  would  respectfully  de¬ 
cline  to  associate  itself  with  any  policy 
calculated  to  disturb  the  Eastern  status 
quo.  The  distrust  with  which  my  chief 


regarded  the  explanations  and  promises 
given  him  “en  gentleman”  did  not  at  first 
infect  Lord  Clarendon,  who  referred  in 
his  despatches  and  his  private  letters  to 
the  “well-known  moderation  and  magna¬ 
nimity  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia”  as  a 
factor  of  the  situation  to  which  Her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  advisers  attached  supreme  impor¬ 
tance. 

The  editor  of  the  Blue  Book  issued  aft¬ 
er  the  outbreak  of  the  war  suppressed 
this  optimistic  language,  further  disin¬ 
fecting  a  sentence  in  which  the  Czar,  la¬ 
menting  the  upset  of  the  old  legitimate 
conditions  of  Western  Europe,  made  the 
admission,  “with  us,  too,  the  elements  of 
revolution  are  not  wanting.”  Worth  no¬ 
tice  is  the  fact  that  when  bewailing  the 
moribund  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  the  Czar  Nicholas  mentioned,  as 
matters  of  notoriety,  “the  dreams  and 
plans  in  which  the  Empress  Catherine 
was  in  the  habit  of  indulging,”  “visions,” 
he  added,  “which  had  been  handed  down 
to  our  time”  but  not  inherited  by  himself. 
The  Czar’s  successor  knew  better.  When, 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1877,  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  in¬ 
terviewed  Alexander  II.  in  the  Crimea, 
that  monarch  calmly  assured  our  ambas¬ 
sador  that  the  current  stories  of  the 
oriental  aspirations  of  the  Semiramis  of 
the  North  were  silly  fables  which  ascribed 
to  his  ancestress  ideas  altogether  foreign 
to  her  mind! 

Before  long  the  secret  of  these  transac¬ 
tions  partly  oozed  out.  The  Austrian 
minister  had  an  inkling  of  the  matter, 
which,  according  to  reliable  correspond¬ 
ence,  soon  became  a  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  royal  Berlin  circles.  In  that  in¬ 
stance  the  Czar  himself  was  doubtless  the 
informant,  but  a  leakage  which  subse¬ 
quently  occairred  in  London  was  not  of 
Russian  origin.  One  morning  when  Sir 
EChmilton  opened  his  “Times”  he  found  a 
leader  intimating,  as  he  thought,  that 
there  had  been  discussions  between  the 
Czar  and  himself  regarding  “the  sick 
man.”  When  Lord  Napier  began  to  ex¬ 
press  his  conviction  that  the  staff  was 
not  implicated  in  this  revelation,  the  chief 
broke  in  with  the  assurance  that  we  were, 
of  coarse,  completely  above  suspicion;  to 
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accuse  the  Chancery  of  such  an  indiscre¬ 
tion  Tvouid  be  al)eurd.  After  a  while,  it 
was  pretended  iby  authorities  of  indis¬ 
putable  weight  that  the  culprit  was  to  be 
found  in  Downing  Street.  They  said  that 
Mr.  Charles  Villiers— Lord  Clarendon’s 
brother  (lately  known  to  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  ae  the  father  of  the  House  of 
Commons)— kept  house  with  Delane,  the 
editor  of  the  “Times.”  Some  of  Sir  Ham¬ 
ilton  Seymour’s  “red  box”  despatches 
haring  been  lent  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  his  relative,  they  wandered  into 
the  hands  of  Delaue,  who  thus  acquired 
as  good  a  knowledge  of  the  views  of 
Nicholas  as  was  posseesed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  inner  camarilla  of  the  cabinet. 

The  Winter  Palace,  whatever  its  de¬ 
fects  of  constructive  style,  had  a  record 
probably  unique  in  architectural  history. 
The  Empress  Elizabeth’s  original  edifice 
was  gutted  by  a  fire  after  the  accession 
of  Nicholas,  tvho  immediately  “command¬ 
ed”  the  erection  of  a  duplicate  of  the 
enormous  old  building,  an  operation  for 
which  fifteen  months  were  allowed.  On 
the  day  prescribed  a  new  residence, 
flanking,  like  its  predecessor,  the  square 
in  which  an  army  corps  might  be  ma¬ 
noeuvred,  was  ready  for  occupation.  If 
my  presentation  visit  to  the  Imperial 
dwelling  excited  my  imagination,  a  ball 
given  by  the  Grand  Duke  Hereditary 
(Feibruary  20)  filled  me  with  wonder. 
The  peristyle,  staircase,  and  corridors, 
guarded  by  Cossacks,  and  crimson-coated 
Circassians  with  bows  and  arrows,  the 
marble  hall  of  St.  George,  the  Corinthian 
colonnades  and  lustres  studded  with  for¬ 
ests  of  wax  lights  of  extraordinary  can¬ 
dle-power,  the  treasures  of  porphyry,  la¬ 
pis-lazuli,  malachite,  and  silver  scattered 
about  the  gorgeous  furniture  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  chamber,  produced  sensations  of 
space,  splendor  and  luminosity  which  the 
fetes  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Vienna 
Hofburg  could  not  arouse. 

Beneath  the  windows  Russia’s  capital 
had  gathered  “her  beauty  and  her  chival¬ 
ry.”  Sumptuous  in  look  from  their  robes 
of  brocade  and  satin  trimmed  with  price¬ 
less  lace,  and  glittering  with  an  India  of 
jewels,  stood  a  bevy  of  female  leaders  of 
fashion,  embellished  by  the  dignified 


courtly  veil  and  head-dress  which  com¬ 
pleted  their  costume.  Encircling  their 
fair  companions  like  a  frame  were  ranged 
dignitaries  of  the  State  and  Army,  with 
a  retinue  of  minor  rank,  brilliant  with  the 
colors  and  embroidery  of  their  gala  uni¬ 
forms,  and  supported  by  seutinel-like  fig¬ 
ures  in  semi-Asiatic  attire.  The  buzz  of 
voices  was  suddenly  hushed  all  over  the 
hall  on  the  appearance  of  an  advanced 
guard  of  chamberlains,  by  whom  the  Im¬ 
perial  family,  acknowledging  with  sligla 
inclinations  the  marks  of  reverence  which 
greeted  them,  were  conducted  across  the 
hall. 

Above  the  rest,  “in  shape  and  gesture 
proudly  eminent,”  stood  Nicholas,  more 
finely  tailored  and  decorated  with  scarves 
and  stars  than  at  the  quieter  morning 
ceremony  albove  described,  with  his  blue 
eyes  and  half-Grecian  profile,  and  smiles 
alternating  with  looks  almost  expressive 
of  feelings  of  autocratic  disdain.  There 
could  be  no  grander  picture  of  military 
pomp  than  that  noible  form  in  the  crim¬ 
son-girded  white  tunic  of  the  Chevaliers 
Gardes,  wearing  a  gold  breastplate  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  blue  scarf  and  a  tight  metal 
belt,  and  holding  in  bis  hand  a  helmet 
surmounted  by  the  double-headed  eagle 
which  marks  the  'Byzantine  element  in 
the  pedigree  of  the  Romanofs. 

At  his  side  were  the  Grand  Duchess 
Hereditary  and  her  husband,  the  ill-fated 
Alexander  'II.,  who,  though  a  less  imiMje- 
ing  type  of  “grim-visaged  war”  than  his 
father,  and  not  resorting  like  him  to  his¬ 
trionic  devices  of  manner,  was  of  stately 
Germanic  .'build  and  looked  “every  inch  a 
king.”  A  few  words  having  been  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  royalties  and  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  circle,  the  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  gallery  gave  the  signal  for  the 
formation  of  the  polonaise,  with  its  pa¬ 
rade  of  select  couples  marching  hand  in 
hand  round  the  hall.  I  was  spell-bound 
when  the  Lord  Marshal  waved  his  wand 
of  office,  and  the  orchestra  struck  up  the 
wahz  known  as  the  “Retour,”  one  of 
those  masterpieces  of  melody  and  rhythm 
by  which  their  composer,  the  Hungarian 
Gungl,  placed  himself  on  the  level  of 
Strauss  and  Lanner.  Observing  that  on 
this  occasion  the  Turk  before  called  by 
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Nicholas  “sick”  was  “dying,”  I  pass  to 
the  supper. 

At  our  repast— which,  of  course,  would 
have  satisfied  Elaga'balus— was  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  ordinary  dress  clothes. 

Suddenly,  at  the  close  of  the  repast,  as 
the  Imperial  family  rose  from  their  seats, 
the  flunkeys  behind  us  simultaneously 
dragged  away  our  chairs  without  warn¬ 
ing,  an  operation  which  made  us  all 
promptly  retire  to  a  distance  from  the  ta¬ 
ble.  Then  was  visible  a  sight  unusual  in 
palatial  rooms.  In  our  front  I  saw  the 
patty  in  the  tail  coat  and  short  trousers 
with  nothing  on  his  enormous  feet  but  a 
pair  of  coarse  white  cotton  socks.  A  tit¬ 
ter  went  round  when  our  friend,  calmly 
stooping  under  the  supper  table  and  pull¬ 
ing  out  a  pair  of  evening  shoes,  brought 
them  back  with  the  remark,  “Well!  they 
were  darned  tight  and  hurt  my  corns,  so 
I  kicked  them  off  and  forgot  to  put  them 
on  again  when  we  got  up  from  our 
seats!” 

On  one  of  my  calls  at  the  Ehat-Major, 
General  de  Berg,  after  a  talk  about  In¬ 
dia  and  “Independent  Tartary”  (as  the 
regions  to  the  north  of  Afghanistan  were 
then  called),  took  me  into  his  reserved 
map  and  plan  department,  and  had  some 
specimens  taken  from  the  shelves  and 
portfolios  for  my  inspection.  The  clerk 
employed  for  the  purpose  must  have  been 
a  prudent  patriot,  for  the  specimens  pro¬ 
duced  related  to  places  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance  like  Revel  or  Odessa.  After¬ 
wards  the  General  advised  me  to  go  to 
the  shop  in  his  office  where,  he  said, 
there  was  a  large  supply  of  ordnance 
maps  which  cost  very  little.  Adopting 
this  suggestion,  I  looked  in  at  the  depot 
and  bought  a  fine  new  chart  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  which  showed 
me  the  value  of  English  measurements  of 
the  extent  of  the  Czar’s  suzerainty  in 
those  regions. 

Just  then,  one  of  my  brothers,  a  mili¬ 
tary  geographical  expert  at  the  time  on 
furlough  from  India,  sent  me  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  bag  a  proof  of  an  imposing 
map  of  Central  Asia  just  prepared  for 
publication  by  a  leading  London  firm, 
for  whose  benefit,  he  said,  he  would  like 
to  have  my  opinions  on  the  woik,  with 


any  necessary  corrections.  The  thing 
was  a  caricature.  The  territorial  shapes 
and  delimitations  obtained  by  Russian 
explorers,  amongst  whom  General  de 
Bereg  had  been  a  pioneer,  were  absolute¬ 
ly  ignored  in  favor  of  the  traditional  out¬ 
lines  and  frontiers.  Then  our  artist  must 
needs  write,  so  to  speak.  Pillars  of  Her¬ 
cules  for  Gibraltar.  On  the  Etat-Major 
map  the  Sea  of  Aral,  for  instance,  was 
sprinkled  with  the  “Czar's  isles,”  Nicho¬ 
las,  Nesselrode,  Menschikof  Islands,  with 
Paskiewitch  and  Tchemichef  Bays,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  London  map-maker  stuck  to  the  an¬ 
tiquated  Turanian  designations. 

At  this  time  the  Khanates  of  Turke¬ 
stan  were  not  so  much  to  the  fore  as  the 
Bosphorus.  But  one  afternoon,  when 
gossip ‘ng  with  the  delightful  maids  of 
honor  at  the  Taurida  Palace,  I  jocosely 
asked  General  Strandtmann  when  he 
meant  to  invade  India.  “Well,”  replied 
that  personage,  “it  is  all  right  now,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  one 
day  water  my  horse  in  the  Ganges.” 
(Whether  he  meant  to  canter  his  cavalry 
over  the  'Hindu  Kush  to  Cabul  and  so  on¬ 
wards,  or  to  reach  the  Punjab  by  the 
roundabout  route  of  the  Pamirs,  the 
General  did  not  explain.)  This  incident 
was  capped  by  a  remark  which  fell  from 
a  very  intelligent  Englishman  whose  busi¬ 
ness  brought  hhn  into  contact  with  local 
industrial  circles.  To  my  question  wheth¬ 
er  be  had  ever  heard  anything  said  about 
a  Russian  invasion  of  India  he  answered, 
“That  is  one  of  our  hobbies — ^you  can’t 
put  it  too  strongly.” 

However,  in  some  'St.  Petersburg  minds 
the  invasion  problem  appeared  to  take  a 
converse  shape.  One  night,  at  a  ball  at 
the  palace  of  the  lady  representative  of 
the  family  of  Rasumofsky  (to  the  lovers 
of  Beethoven’s  quartets  clarum  et  ven¬ 
era/bile  nomen),  1  joined,  during  an  inter¬ 
mezzo  of  rest,  a  group  of  military  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  were  chattering  beneath 
the  central  chandelier.  Suddenly,  a 
young  officer  joined  our  circle  and  began 
to  talk  in  an  excited  manner.  My  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Russian  enabled  me  to  catch  the 
essentials  of  his  story.  News,  he  said, 
had  'been  received  of  an  unexpected  for- 
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eign  attempt  to  capture  one  of  the  Rua- 
sian  fortresses  near  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
which  had  heen  fortunately  repulsed.  All 
his  details  I  could  not  follow,  but  plain 
enough  was  his  assertion  Anglichani 
prieshli — “the  ^English  came  on.”  The  re¬ 
flection  that  a  Russian  stronghold  in  the 
region  concerned  must  be  from  1,000  to 
1,500  miles  from  our  Asiatic  frontier  pre¬ 
vented  nervosity  on  my  side,  and  I  sat 
down  as  usual  to  a  supper  rendered  en¬ 
joyable  by  the  palaver  of  pretty  women 
of  the  aristocracy.  My  dreams  of  India 
were  dissipated  when,  on  stepping  into 
my  sledge,  I  saw  an  outdoor  thermometer 
reading  of  -28  degrees  Reaumur  (equal 
to  31  degrees  below  the  zero  point  of 
Fahrenheit),  upon  which,  when  we  were 
on  the  gallop,  I  threw  back  my  fur  in  or¬ 
der  to  test  the  nature  of  the  sensations 
caused  by  the  sudden  rush  of  the  body’s 
heat  into  the  icy  air.  This  act  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  whirl  of  indescribable  physio¬ 
logical  feelings  which,  as  my  costume 
was  not  of  the  Polar  exploration  pattern, 
would,  if  prolonged,  have  probably  given 
my  experimentum  in  corpore  vili  a  fatal 
conclusion. 

When  I  mentioned  the  ball  incident  on 
my  next  visit  to  the  Etat-Major,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  laughed  at  the  ignorance  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  and  spoke  of  his  own  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  Caspian  regions.  To  my 
“pumpings”  on  the  reliability  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  map  in  regard  to  frontier  territo¬ 
rial  occupation,  “abandoned”  and  “ruined 
forts,”  “observatories,”  “iposition  and 
numbers  of  fortresses,”  and  similar.  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Berg  replied  with  a  certain  reluc¬ 
tance  of  manner  that  it  would  be  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  look  for  absolute  accuracy  in 
those  matters.  He  practically  said:  “It 
would  be  against  the  interests  of  my  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  publish  maps  giving  other 
countries  the  very  information  which 
they  might  want,  and  which  it  might  be 
important  to  withhold  from  them.” 

Some  of  this  dignitary’s  remarks,  and 
the  knowledge  that  Russia  had  ordered  a 
flotilla  of  small  steamers  destined  for  the 
Sea  of  Aral  to  be  built  in  Sweden,  led  me 
to  study  another  topic  of  special  interest. 
There  was,  it  appeared,  an  old  Russian 
scheme  for  drawing  the  waters  of  one  of 


the  main  affluents  of  that  inland  sea,  the 
Amu  Darja,  or  Oxus,  from  their  proper 
course  into  the  dried-up  bed  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  through  which  they  formerly  flowed, 
not  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  but  into  the 
Caspian,  near  the  Persian  frontier.  This 
plan  executed,  a  steamer  of  small 
draught,  leaving  the  Volga,  might  cross 
the  Caspian,  and  then  entering  the  Oxus 
by  its  new  mouth,  ascend  that  river,  and, 
finally  (obstacles  apart!),  moor  beneath 
the  Hindu  Kush  within  two  hundred  miles 
of  Cabul.  Lord  Napier,  after  reading 
my  memorandum  on  Central  Asia  com¬ 
piled  from  the  data  here  slightly  adumr 
brated,  said  that  it  contained  a  great  deal 
which  Downing  Street  would  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  knowing;  but  some  of  my  flights 
of  style,  though  just  the  thing  for  “Black¬ 
wood”  or  “Fraser,”  would  perhaps  be  in¬ 
digestible  to  the  red-tape  mind!  Upon 
this  I  disinfected  my  magnum  opus  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  secretary’s  sugges¬ 
tions,  laying  it  thereafter  before  Sir 
Hamilton,  who  forwarded  it  to  Lord 
Clarendon  in  a  commendatory  despatch. 

One  day,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  had  reopened  the  sea  passage  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Lord  Napier  told  me  that  he  meant 
to  apply  for  leave,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pass 
the  summer  on  his  paternal  Thirlestane 
estate,  near  the  region  immortalized  by 
Wordsworth  in  his  divine  sonnets  on 
“the  braes  of  Yarrow.”  His  wife’s  mod¬ 
erate  social  activities  had  tired  her,  and 
though  she  appreciated  the  English 
Quay,  she  yearned  for  the  garden  whence 
she  could  almost  see  “the  swan  on  sweet 
’  St.  Mary’s  lake.”  “Noiw,”  he  continued, 
“we  want  you  to  live  in  our  flat  during 
our  albsence;  you  will  have  two  rooms 
looking  on  to  your  beloved  river,  and  you 
will  satisfy  our  claim  for  rent  by  assum¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  a  caretaker.”  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  granted  the  leave  required, 
and  my  friend  embarked  on  the  Neva  for 
Cronstadt  en  route  for  Hull.  While  quit¬ 
ting  the  good  Miss  Bensons  with  regret, 
the  move  to  the  top  floor  of  the  legation 
house  brought  me  repose  and  cooufort, 
and  certain  financial  advantages.  But 
what  I  lost  was  no  trifle.  Lord  Napier 
had  inherited  a  large  proportion  of  the 
grasp  of  mind  possessed  by  his  ancestor 
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the  inventor  of  lojrarithms,  and  his  cult¬ 
ure  and  shrewd  common-«ense,  and  his 
instructive  conversation,  which  was  con¬ 
stantly  enlivened  hy  rijiiples  of  the  humor 
of  “the  land  of  caaes,’'  made  him  an  in¬ 
valuable  associate  for  a  budding  official 
like  myself.  As  his  consort  is  still 
amongst  us  I  will  not  catalogue  her  spe¬ 
cial  qualities,  f  will  only  say  that  her 
name  brings  up  before  me  a  vision  of 
sweet  goodness,  and  remembrances  of  a 
character  marked  by  dignity  and  truth  of 
heart. 

A  letter  of  mine  posting  up  my  Ettrick 
friends  in  the  last  phases  of  the  Eastern 
situation  brought  me  an  answer  from  the 
Secretary  relating  the  experiences  of 
Eady  Napier  and  himself  with  their  pigs 
and  potatoes,  and  stating  tUat  the  sancta 
simplicitas  of  their  bucolic  life  had  been 
enlivened  by  a  visit  from  their  cousin 
Admiral  Napier,  whose  vaunted  achieve¬ 
ments  in  Syria  thirteen  years  before  had 
made  him  the  poptilar  nominee  for  the 
command  of  our  Baltic  fleet  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  Bussia. 

“The  Admiral,”  wrote  Lord  Napier, 
“d^eoated  the  idea  of  an  active  Anglo- 
French  alliance,  'both  on  political  and 
professional  grounds.  iHe  thinks  that 
combined  o<perations  by  the  English  and 
French  fleets  would  serve  our  neighbors 
as  a  school  of  manoeuvres,  gunnery,  and 
discipline  calculated  to  give  their  naval 
forces  a  degree  of  efficiency  not  to  be 
reached  by  their  own  methods,  a  result 
likely  to  compromise  our  present  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea.”  ‘This,”  added  my 
correspondent,  “is  my  view  also,  and  1 
bow  my  head  to  the  vials  of  wrath 
which  you,  with  your  pugnacious  views, 
will  in  return  empty  upon  my  head.”  On 
reading  this  letter,  my  prophetic  soul 
did  not  tell  me  that  before  the  expiration 
of  another  twelvemonth  Sir  Charles  Na¬ 
pier  would  have  hoisted  his  flag  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  as  admiral  in  command  of  our 
Baltic  fleet,  and  that  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  I  should  be  with  him  at  a 
board  of  officers  undergoing  his  inter¬ 
rogatory  on  the  defences  of  Cronstadt. 

In  1852-3  the  social  swindle  known  as 
‘‘table-turning”  was  in  full  swing,  and  in 
St.  Petersiburg,  as  in  London,  a  minority 


of  sceptics  could  not  prevent  its  general 
acceptance  as  a  manifestation  of  a  new 
force.  My  own  smatterings  of  various 
branches  of  physical  science  prevented 
my  conversion  to  the  new  imposture,  to 
which,  strange  to  say,  no  less  a  philoso¬ 
pher  than  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
working  through  a  letter  to  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  was  reported  to  be  sponsor.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Palace  gossip,  after  the  Czar 
had  been  given  an  account  of  certain  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  new  mystery,  he  said 
he  could  not  see  why  spirits  should  not 
turn  a  table,  for  he  added,  “Moi  j’ai  un 
homme  qui  a  toume  une  porte.” 

The  autocrat’s  punning  allusion  to  the 
proceedings  of  Prince  Menschikof  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  not  history,  for  that  sol¬ 
dier-diplomatist’s  special  mission  to  the 
Porte  was  a  failure.  His  barefaced 
breaches  of  etiquette,  general  effrontery, 
and  swashbuckler  style  in  discussion 
failed  to  move  his  “door”  an  inch,  so 
that  when  after  two  months  of  wasted 
argumentation  with  Pachas  and  Effen- 
dis,  and  their  supporter.  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  “the  Great  Eltchi,”  he  pre¬ 
sented  his  ultimatum  regarding  the  Holy 
Places  of  Palestine,  his  discomfiture  was 
complete. 

Backed  by  England  and  France,  the 
Sublime  Porte  flatly  refused  to  admit  the 
demands  of  Nidio'las  for  virtual  protec¬ 
torate  over  fourteen  millions  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  subjects.  Old  treaty  rights,  regu¬ 
lating  the  access  of  the  followers  of  the 
Greek  Church  to  a  number  of  the  objects 
of  pilgrimage  which  caused  the  Crusades, 
Russia  undoubtedly  did  imssess.  But  the 
Places  in  question  had  merely  imagina¬ 
tive  claims  to  the  adjective  Holy.  The 
titles  of  the  sanctuaries  traditionally  re¬ 
puted  to  have  been  the  scenes,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity, 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  to  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  actual  shrines  of  sacred 
history  might  satisfy  the  minds  of  Tan- 
cred,  Richard  Ooeur  de  Lion,  or  Godfrey 
de  'Bouillon,  but  they  could  not  support 
for  a  moment  the  scrutiny  of  modern  top¬ 
ographical  criticism.  Examined  in  detail, 
the  main  Russian  contentions  were  seen 
to  refer  to  trivialities  like  the  use  of  door 
keys,  or  the  repair  of  a  cupola,  or  what  a 
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Frenchman  called  the  right  of  the  Latins 
to  put  a  chest  of  drawers  into  the  grotto 
of  the  Church  of  Bethlehem,  or  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  Greeks  to  remove  the  harems 
of  a  certain  Effendi  from  a  house  by 
which  one  of  the  sanctuaries  was  over¬ 
looked. 

Here  it  may  be  asked — were  the  Caar’s 
“solemn  utterances,”  his  declarations  “en 
gentleman”  to  'Sir  Hamilton  Seymour, 
and  his  Menschikof  programme,  parts  of 
an  organic  diplomatic  whole,  or  were  they 
inspirations  of  the  moment,  like  the  aver¬ 
age  moves  in  English  international  poli¬ 
cy?  Instead  of  discussing  this  question, 

I  pass  to  an  epistolary  incident  not  unde¬ 
serving  of  mention.  The  wife  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  Radical  celebrity.  Sir  William  Mole.s- 
worth.  who  was  a  member  of  the  cabi¬ 
net,  had  commissioned  me  to  send  her  a 
characteristic  object  of  Russian  artistic 
handiwork  for  the  decoration  of  the  bou¬ 
doir  of  her  fine  house  in  Eaton  Place,  the 
choice  of  the  article  being  left  to  me. 
After  hesitating,  at  first,  between  carved 
Circassion  poniards  with  crimson  velvet 
sheaths  and  emltossed  silver  mountings, 
ivory-handled  fancy  daggers  of  wonder¬ 
ful  Tula  steel,  enamelled  cups,  plrtes  and 
boxes,  candelabra,  letter-weights  with 
bears,  and  other  useful  ornaments  of  Si¬ 
berian  malachite  and  lapis  lazuli,  my  se¬ 
lection  fell  upon  a  bronze  inkstand  with 
mineral  mountings.  This  was  duly  for¬ 
warded  to  Eaton  Place  by  the  bag,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  letter  .in  which  I  gave 
my  friend  of  the  cabinet,  with  my  chief's 
I>ermission,  a  resume  of  the  situation  of 
the  moment.  In  return  the  lady  sent  me 
her  cordial  approval  of  her  Muscovite 
treasure,  which,  she  thought,  could  not  be 
matched  in  Belgravia. 

At  this  time  the  news  of  the  passage  of 
the  Pruth  by  the  Russian  army  had 
reached  London,  and  the  “man  in  the 
street”  began  to  entertain  very  hostile 
feelings  towards  Ursa  Major.  A  valua¬ 
ble  commentary  on  the  new  situation  was 
furnished  by  the  subjoined  letter  from 
Sir  William  Molesworth: 

Office  of  the  Works,  July  14,  1853. 

My  Dear - ,— I  ought  to  have  thanked 

you  before  for  your  able  and  very  Inter¬ 
esting  letter,  which  I  read  with  attention 
and  showed  to  several  of  my  friends,  who 


thought  very  highly  of  it.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  again,  for  you  not  only 
have  the  means  of  obtaining  Information, 
but  know  how  to  Communicate  It  to  oth¬ 
ers.  The  conduct  of  the  Emperor  has 
much  surprised  many  who  thought  him  to 
be  a  prudent  Conservative.  If  he  bring 
about  a  war.  It  will  not  be  a  mere  war 
about  Turkey,  but  a  revolutionary  one 
throughout  Europe,  which  will  consume 
Hungary,  Poland,  Italy,  etc.  Late  events 
are  engendering  a  very  warlike  feeling 
here,  and  John  Bull  would  like  much  to 
blow  the  squadrons  of  the  Tsar  off  the 
face  of  the  seas.  In  a  short  time  it  will 
be  Impossible  to  restrain  him;  he  will 
strip  and  be  at  the  Northern  bear  with 
all  the  ferocity  of  a  bulldog.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  observe  that  I  find  among 
reflecting  men  (—?—?)  a  general  Impres¬ 
sion  that  there  will  be  no  war,  auid  that 
some  means  will  be  found  to  avert  so 
great  a  calamity  to  the  European  race. 
Nothing  can  be  more  cordial  than  the 
feeling  between  the  iFVench  and  the  En¬ 
glish,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  war 
the  spirit  of  emulation  would  lead  to  the 
most  vigorous  and  energetic  action 
against  Russia.  There  seems  to  be  a 
growing  Impression  that  the  evil  which 
we  could  Inflict  upon  Russia  by  a  war 
would  be  immense,  while  Russia  could 
do  but  little  harm  to  us,  and  that  we 
could  get  elsewhere  the  products  which 
we  now  purchase  from  Russia.  Among 
many  of  the  monied  class  there  is  a  dread, 
not  of  war,  but  of  uncertainty.  They  say 
they  would  much  prefer  war  to  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  that  the  former  would  much 
less  disarrange  their  calculations  than 
the  latter.  The  crisis  seems  fast  ap¬ 
proaching.  We  are  prepared  to  meet  It 
boldly  and  firmly. 

My  wife  sends  her  regards  to  you.  She 
Is  very  well  and  very  gay,  out  every 
night.  Last  night  she  had  a  concert, 
where  there  were  twice  as  many  persons 
as  'the  room  would  hold.  Mme.  Brunnow 
was  there,  but  the  Baron  did  not  show. 

■Ever  yours,  William  Molesworth. 

On  returning  to  England  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities,  I  learned  that  the 
Pencarrow  statesman  had  shown  my  let¬ 
ter  to  a  personage  of  literary  fame,  who 
said:  “This  refers  to  things  which  your 
colleagues  have  kept  from  your  knowl¬ 
edge;  the  caiblnet  has  an  inner  conclave, 
and  of  that  you  are  not  a  member.”  My 
epistolary  gem  was  also  studied  by  Lord 
John  Russdl,  then  Oolonial  Secretary. 
Hie  Lordship’s  comment  was  laudatory, 
but  he  warned  iSir  William  that  tny  con¬ 
tribution  to  modern  history  must  not  be 
seen  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who  might  dis¬ 
approve  of  communications  from  diplo¬ 
matic  apprentices  to  cabinet  ministers — a 
hint  exhibiting  a  flow  of  kindness  not 
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always  in  fashion  with  “the  calm  Johnny 
who  npset  the  coach.” 

The  “conclave”  was  at  this  time  di¬ 
vided  within  itself  on  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion.  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Rns- 
sell,  and  even  Gladstone,  championed 
what  CoMen,  with  his  “perish  India” 
sentiments,  called  the  “mad  dog”  policy, 
in  opposition  to  the  “peace  at  any  price” 
programme  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Pre¬ 
mier,  while  Lord  Clarendon’s  first  faith 
in  “the  well-known  moderation  and  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia”  was 
much  weakened.  The  many-sided  Radi¬ 
cal  Commissioner  of  Works,  editor  of 
Hobbes,  linguist,  mathematician,  chemist, 
orator,  gardener,  whose  table-talk  even 
overpowered  Mrs.  Grote,  had  in  him  a 
strain  of  the  pngnacity  of  his  native 
Cornwall.  Following  at  first  the  “hum- 
ble-pie”  faction,  he  soon  arrived  at  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  view  of  the  international  crisis 


of  the  time,  and,  as  his  letter  shows,  be¬ 
came  “prepared  to  meet  it  boldly  and 
firmly.”  Molesworth  was  “an  inheritor 
of  unfulfilled  renown”:  after  three 
months’  tenure  of  the  Colonial  Office  in 
the  Palmerston  ministry,  he  succumbed 
to  premature  death.  Pencarrow,  occupied 
by  his  widow  during  her  life,  subse¬ 
quently  passed  to  Sir  William’s  sister, 
who  resides  there  now.  In  the  library 
fronting  the  famous  garden  with  the 
fountain,  rocks,  and  avenue  of  araucarias 
arranged  by  the  statesman  are  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  house.  Not  without  feelings 
of  pride  did  I  lately  learn  that  their  ven¬ 
erable  possessor,  hearing  of  my  present 
attempt  to  revive  the  past,  had  reported 
that  she  had  found  some  epistles  of  my 
obscure  self  on  Russian  personages  and 
affairs,  “bound  up  in  large  folio  volume 
with  a  collection  of  ietters  too  valuable  to 
be  lent  to  anyone.” 
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Humanism  As  a  Religion. 

By  R.  CHRISTIE. 

(From  the  Contemporary  Review.) 


“I  HE  Humanism  which  I  propose 
to  discuss  is  not  the  Pragma¬ 
tist  Philosophy,  but  a  more 
familiar  type  of  thought  and 
sentiment,  which  is  becoming  increasing¬ 
ly  popular  in  our  day,  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes;  among  them  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  spread  of  the  “scientific  view” 
of  the  world  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rise 
of  the  great  Socialistic  movement  on  the 
other.  Its  essence  consists  in  saying 
(hat  the  proper  concern  of  mankind  is 
not  God,  but  man,  that  true  religion  is 
devotion  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
humanity,  that  the  aspirations  which 
have  hitherto  been  directed  to  the  super¬ 
naturalist  heaven,  can  find  their  true  and 
only  fulfilment  in  that  earthly  paradise 
to  which  the  secular  progress  of  the 
world  i.s  tending.  This,  it  is  believed,  is 
the  one  creed  which  will  endure  and 
flourish  when  the  last  shadow  of  super- 
naturalism  has  passed  aw'ay;  this  is  the 
religion  of  humanity.  That  in  one  sense, 
at  least.  Humanism  of  this  type  is  a  gen¬ 
uine  religion,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
expresses  the  total  reaction  upon  life  of 
many  a  strenuous  fighter  in  the  advanced 
movements,  social  and  political,  of  our 
daj. 

The  vigor  and  influence  of  a  creed  are 
not  always  revealed  in  the  number  and 
definiteness  of  its  dogmas,  or  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  formally  subscribe  to 
them.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  draw 
up  the  articles  of  the  Humanist  faith  in 
a  form  of  which  all  its  adherents  would 
approve,  for  it  is  the  exclusive  posses¬ 
sion  of  no  one  sect  or  party.  Not  only 
is  it  to  be  found  among  men  of  various 


shades  of  opinion— e.  g..  Positivists, 
Marxian  Socialists,  Haborists,  Ethicists 
and  Rat’onalists,  who  emphasize  differ¬ 
ent  sides  of  it,  but  its  influence  can  be 
felt  far  beyond  any  of  these  immediate 
circles.  Since  both  on  its  positive  and 
its  negative  sides  it  is  largely  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  we 
find  it  in  many  of  the  great  thinkers  of 
the  generation  preceding  our  own,  whose 
works  are  being  popularized  by  the  Ra¬ 
tionalist  Press  Association.  Despite  the 
number  of  its  exponents,  however,  and 
their  differences,  there  are  certain  main 
features  of  the  Humanist  creed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  which  there  seems  to  be  a  large 
measure  of  agreement.  It  is  the  aim  of 
this  paper  to  exhibit,  in  outline,  these 
outstanding  characteristics  of  Humanism, 
and  to  attempt  a  critical  estimate  of  it. 
What  we  shall  be  concerned  with  is  not 
so  much  the  views  of  any  particular  au¬ 
thor,  as  a  certain  set  of  opinions,  which, 
when  taken  together,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  penetrating  influences  of  our 
time.  Of  course,  I  shall  put  forward  no 
view  which  cannot  claim  support  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  writers  who  influence 
advanced  popular  thought. 

In  attempting  to  state  the  Humanist’a 
leading  positions,  there  is  one  common 
misconception  which  we  must  guard 
against.  The  most  familiar  feature  of 
Humanism  is  of  course  its  rejection  of 
supematnralism,  using  that  term  to  de¬ 
note  not  only  Christianity,  but  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  a  transcendental  basis  for 
life.  Now  this,  it  is  often  assumed,  is 
simply  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  de¬ 
nial;  if  the  Humanist  declines  to  leave 
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a  place  for  God  and  Immortality  in  his 
scheme  of  life,  that  is  only  because  he 
deems  these  doctrines  false,  or  Tery  dis¬ 
putable.  No  doubt  this  is  partly  the 
truth,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
truth.  The  assertion  which  we  often 
hear,  for  instance,  that  Humanism  is  just 
a  proposal  to  retain  the  Christian  ideal 
of  life,  while  rejecting  its  speculative 
basis,  is  most  misleading. 

Theological  skepticism  is  not  the  Hu¬ 
manist’s  sole,  or,  in  many  instances,  his 
chief  reason  for  turning  back  upon  super¬ 
naturalism;  it  is  rather  that  he  has,  or 
thinks  he  has,  a  positive  and  incompara¬ 
bly  superior  faith  in  his  own.  Whether 
the  Humanist’s  faith  is  as  devoid  of 
■npematuralist  or  idealist  implications 
as  he  imagines  it  to  be,  is  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  affair.  Still,  no  one  can  under¬ 
stand  Humanism  who  fails  to  recognize 
that  it  is  essentially  an  effort  after  a 
new  ethical  ideal,  and  a  new  religion, 
which  shall  make  God  as  superfluous  an 
hypothesis  in  the  realm  of  practice  as 
Laplace  found  him  to  be  in  phypics.  A 
brief  survey  of  such  points  as  the  Hu¬ 
manist’s  attitude  toward  the  moral  ideal, 
his  estimate  of  the  individual,  and  his 
outlook  on  the  future,  will  show  how 
close  is  the  connection  between  his  de¬ 
nials  and  his  affirmations. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  Hu¬ 
manist  flatly  denies  the  oft-repeated  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  moral  ideal  is  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  own  in  the  absence  of 
belief  in  God  and  a  future  life.  Such  a 
statement  appears  to  him  as  hopelessly 
naive  as  many  another  old-fashioned  ar¬ 
gument,  that  belief  in  God  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  stand  between  us  and  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  confusion.  The  hu¬ 
man  race,  he  is  sure,  will  emerge  from 
the  wreck  of  supematuralist  beliefs,  not 
as  a  horde  of  sensualists  and  egoists,  but 
stronger  and  purer  than  ever  before.  If 
asked  for  the  grounds  of  this  supreme 
confidence,  his  reply  is,  that  science  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  purely  natural 
basis  for  morals.  For  his  optimism,  we 
must  turu  to  his  ideal. 

Now,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to 
note  that  the  Humanist’s  ideal  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  two-fold  one,  and  that  in  one  re¬ 


spect  at  least,  it  stands  in  fundamental 
opposition  to  Christianity. 

Let  us  take  this  side  first.  Human¬ 
ism  then  assigns  to  what  we  may  call  the 
moral  code  a  very  different  role  from 
that  w'bich  it  plays  in  the  Christian 
scheme,  or  in  those  idealistic  systems 
which  since  Kant’s  day  have  aimed  at 
upholding  the  Christian  view  of  life.  The 
basal  assumption  of  the  latter,  of  the 
ethics  of  inwardness,  is  that  goodness— 
e.  g.,  chastity  or  courage — is  not  merely 
a  means  to  an  end,  but  an  end  in  itself. 
In  morals,  the  one  unconditional  good  is 
the  good  will.  Deny  this  assumption, 
and  such  ethical  categories  as  “sin”  or 
“righteousness”  become  really  as  obso¬ 
lete  and  meaningless  as  any  primeval 
superstition.  Indeed,  it  is  the  wide¬ 
spread,  though  often  unconscious,  rejec¬ 
tion  of  this  conception  of  goodness,  espe¬ 
cially  amongst  the  educated  and  the  well- 
to-do,  that  largely  accounts  for  that 
“spiritual  apathy”  which  astonishes  and 
confounds  the  churches  to-day.  Now, 
this  idea  is  not  wholly  absent  from 
Humanism;  it  seems  still  to  linger  among 
adherents  of  the  ethical  movement.  The 
prevailing  tendency,  however,  is  to  dis¬ 
card  it  as  the  last  rag  of  a  creed  out¬ 
worn.  Amongst  Humanists,  the  influen¬ 
tial  view  is  the  strictly  Utilitarian  one, 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  theory  of 
evolution.  According  to  it,  moral  laws 
are  simply  rules  by  the  observ’ance  of 
which  men  may  make  the  most  of  the 
game  of  life. 

Goodness,  as  ordinarily  understood,  is 
not  an  end,  but  merely  a  means  to  an 
end.  This  end  we  may  define  with  the 
older  utilitarians,  as  the  greatest  bal¬ 
ance  of  pleasure  over  pain,  or  with  the 
evolutionist,  as  “fullness  of  life.”  If  we 
ask  what  is  this  fullness  of  life,  the  an¬ 
swer,  broadly  speaking,  seems  to  be  that 
life  consists  in  being  well  fed  and  well 
cldthed,  in  the  pleasures  of  friendship 
and  the  ecstasies  of  love,  in  the  culture 
of  the  intellect  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
beautiful.  Although  the  Evolutionist 
thus  supplements  Bentham’s  subjective 
criterion  by  these  objective  conceptions, 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  his  view 
from  that  of  the  idealist  w'ho  regards  the 
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end  as  self  realization.  The  latter  end 
at  least  includes  that  ethical  perfection 
which  the  Christian  regards  as  para¬ 
mount.  For  the  Humanist  also,  of 
course,  the  state  of  a  man’s  soul  is  of 
great  importance,  but  for  a  different  rea¬ 
son.  On  his  view,  a  lofty  character  is  of 
no  more  value  in  itself  than  fine  gold  or 
precious  stones;  it  is  to  be  prized,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  source  of  happiness.  In  short, 
the  moral  struggle  reduced  itself  to  the 
pursuit  of  natural  “good  under  difficul¬ 
ties,”  and  a  man’s  life  consisteth  not 
merely  in  what  he  is,  but  in  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  things  which  he  hath. 

Now,  it  is  his  view  of  the  ideal  that 
partly  explains  the  unruffled  complacen¬ 
cy  with  which  the  Humanist  regards  the 
future  of  morals,  despite  the  passing  of 
Supernaturalism.  The  other  view,  that 
the  end  of  life  consists  in  the  ethical  per¬ 
fection  or  redemption  of  spirits  or  per¬ 
sons,  becomes  not  only  impotent,  but  even 
irrational,  when  divorced  from  an  ideal¬ 
ist  or  supernaturalist  basis.  To  this 
question  we  shall  have  to  return.  If, 
however,  our  being’s  end  and  aim  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  days  and  years  of  happiness 
which  we  may  wring  from  fate,  the  case 
is  quite  altered.  Since  moral  laws  are 
simply  the  finger-posts  that  point  the 
way  to  happiness,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
till  life  has  lost  its  charm  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race,  the  collapse 
of  morality  is  the  last  thing  we  need 
fear. 

But  now  a  very  different  side  of  the 
Humanist’s  ideal  comes  into  view,  when 
we  ask  whose  happiness  we  are  to  seek? 
The  reply  it,  that  the  good  to  be  realized 
is  the  good  of  the  social  whole. 

Whatever  is  done  is  to  be  done  as  unto 
humanity.  This,  for  the  individual,  must 
be  “his  limit,  his  master,  and  his  law.” 
Now  it  seems  a  very  debatable  question 
whether  the  Humanist  has  not  here  shift¬ 
ed  his  ground  and  unwittingly  substituted 
one  ideal  for  another.  Turn  and  twist  it 
as  you  please,  the  discussions  over  egoism 
and  altruism  that  have  vexed  the  Utili¬ 
tarian  and  Evolutionist  schools  seem  to 
show  that  happiness,  or  natural  good,  or 
even  fullness  of  life  in  the  sense  defined, 
and  the  service  of  humanity  are  not  one 


and  the  same  thing,  even  if  it  be  true 
that  by  seeking  the  one  you  may  find  the 
other.  Waiving  this  meantime,  however, 
we  have  to  ask  what  ground  has  the 
Humanist  for  his  faith  that  this  ideal  of 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  humanity 
has  sufficient  power  at  its  back  to  com¬ 
pel  the  allegiance  of  the  great  mass  of 
men? 

The  answer  is  that,  as  the  individual 
is  not  a  complete  whole  in  himself,  but 
essentially  a  member  of  the  social  organ¬ 
ism,  his  happiness  is  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  the  happiness  of  other  people. 
Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  by  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  evolution  the  individual  will  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  socialized,  and  the 
good  of  each  become  identical  with  the 
good  of  all.  Indeed,  many  Humanists 
believe  that  such  a  consummation  is 
close  at  hand.  For  the  Socialist,  the  pres¬ 
ent  antagonism  between  the  individual 
and  society  is  but  the  expression  of  the 
prevailing  economic  conditions:  that  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  which  is  looming  >n 
the  distance  will  make  an  end  of  all  socb 
jar  and  conflict  for  ever.  Indeed  the 
cardinal  dogma  of  Humanism,  and  the 
secret  of  its  power,  is  the  belief  that  the 
world’s  development  will  eliminate  the 
element  of  struggle  and  tragedy  from 
life  altogether;  nb  one  will  do  wrong 
because  no  one  will  be  tempted.  Of  this, 
more  immediately. 

Pending  the  realization  of  the  Human¬ 
ist’s  dream,  however,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  world  cannot  dispense  with  those, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  are  will¬ 
ing  to  give  up  that  very  pleasure,  or  nat¬ 
ural  good,  which,  according  to  Human¬ 
ism  itself,  alone  makes  life  worth  living. 
To  what  sentiment,  then,  in  the  breast 
of  man,  is  the  Humanist  to  address  his 
call  to  sacrifice?  It  is  here  that  the  Sn- 
pernaturalist  has  regarded  the  Deity  as 
a  hypothesis  that  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  not  simply  that  the  egoist  may  be 
coerced,  but  that  we  may  not  be  forced 
to  believe  that  the  final  wages  of  virtue 
is  dust.  Even  Professor  Sidgwick  wound 
up  his  “Methods  of  Ethics”  with  the  for¬ 
lorn  suggestion  that  the  difficulty  might 
be  smoothed  away  by  postulating  a  God, 
who  in  another  world  would  set  the  bal- 
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ance  straight.  For  such  a  miserable  deus 
ex  machina  the  Humanist  has  no  'words 
wherewith  to  express  his  contempt. 
“There  is  no  need,”  he  cries,  “to  seek  a 
refuge  from  our  difficulties  in  the  arms 
of  superstition.”  “A  new  religion  is  go¬ 
ing  to  arise.  We  are  not  to  give  up  wor¬ 
shiping;  we  are  going  to  transfer  our 
worship  from  the  gods  to  humanity.” 
Such  a  religion,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  still 
hidden  in  the  womb  of  time.  However, 
even  now,  the  Humanist  is  willing  to 
stake  his  all  on  the  direct  appeal  which 
his  ideal  can  make  to  that  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  which  slumbers  in  the  bosom 
of  almost  every  man,  and  which,  when 
once  kindled,  is  stronger  far  than  mere 
unadulterated  egoism.  He  frankly  con¬ 
fesses  himself  unable  to  offer  men  any 
celestial  lubberlaiid  in  return  for  their 
labors  and  their  life,  hut  he  is  sure  that 
for  all  but  hireling  souls  it  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  inspiration  to  know  that:— 

There  amid  the  world  new  builded  shall 
our  earthly  deeds  abide. 

Though  our  names  be  all  forgotten,  and 
the  tale  of  how  we  died. 

In  harmony  with  all  this  are  the  two 
remaining  features  of  Humanism,  which 
we  may  note  much  more  briefly.  One 
of  these  may  be  said  to  consist  in  a  per¬ 
sistent  depreciation  of  the  individual,  of 
the  part  played  by  the  individual  in  the 
drama  of  history,  and  of  his  worth  and 
significance  in  the  scale  of  being.  It  is 
the  Naturalistic  interpretation,  which 
Humanism  adopts,  of  certain  leading  sci¬ 
entific  conceptions,  such  as  the  unity  of 
nature,  the  theory  of  society  as  an  or¬ 
ganism,  and  the  doctrines  of  heredity 
and  environment,  that  has  led  to  this 
result.  Viewing  the  individual  in  the 
light  of  these  doctrines.  Humanism  is  apt 
to  leave  him  without  even  a  shred  of  that 
greatness  which  the  Christian  and  kin¬ 
dred  views  have  ascribed  to  him.  For 
the  philosopher,  he  is  merely  a  phase  of 
the  universal  substance,  or  a  mode  of 
the  Unknowable,  or  a  link  in  the  endless 
chain  of  causes  and  effects  which  make 
up  the  sum  of  existence.  For  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  society,  he  is  an  aggregate  of  in¬ 
herited  or  misinherited  tendencies  which 
has  been  moulded  into  its  present  shape 
by  the  action  of  the  social  medium.  This 


applies  to  the  greatest,  as  well  as  to  the 
meanest  of  mankind.  Such  epoch-mak¬ 
ing  personalities  as  Socrates,  or  Luther, 
or  Napoleon,  owed  incomparably  more  to 
their  age  than  their  age  did  to  them. 
From  this  there  follow  certain  conclu¬ 
sions  which  are  of  great  importance  for 
practice. 

The  first  of  these  we  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  note  already;  to  most,  indeed,  it 
must  be  so  well  known  that  I  need  only 
mention  it.  It  is  that  the  elevation  of 
the  individual  can  come  through  society, 
and  through  society  alone.  He  can  no 
more  raise  himself  above  his  environ¬ 
ment  than  can  the  eagle,  to  use  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  simile,  outsoar  the  atmosphere 
which  sustains  its  weight.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  gospel  and  all  other  gospels  of  “per¬ 
sonal  salvation”  are  fast  becoming  obso¬ 
lete.  In  future  they  will  give  place  to 
the  science  of  sociology. 

Again  the  view  is  implied,  even  when 
it  is  not  expressed,  that  this  dependence 
of  the  individual  on  his  environment, 
material  and  social,  makes  an  end  of  his 
alleged  worth  and  dignity,  which  is  one 
of  the  mainstays  of  the  doctrine  of  Im¬ 
mortality.  Above  the  individual  is  so¬ 
ciety  or  humanity;  of  this  vast  organism 
the  individual  is  but  a  member.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  ought  to,  and  in  the  future  shall, 
be  content  to  know  that  though  we  die 
the  race  is  immortal,  or  has  an  indefi¬ 
nitely  long  and  glorious  career  before  it. 
We  shall  be  content  to  say,  “To  have 
been  a  link  in  the  chain  of  life:  this  is 
immortality.” 

This  naturally  introduces  the  last  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  Humanism  which  we 
have  to  note,  viz.,  its  intensely  optimistic 
outlook  upon  the  future.  Its  spirit  is 
well  expressed  in  the  often-quoted  words 
of  Saint  Simon,  “The  golden  age,  which 
a  blind  tradition  has  placed  in  the  past, 
lies  before  us.”  It  is,  of  course,  among 
those  who  believe  tliat  the  end  of  the 
capitalistic  era  is  close  at  hand  that  this 
enthusiasm  is  deepest.  But  even  Mr. 
Spencer,  who,  it  would  appear,  inclined 
to  believe  that  we  are  still  far  from  the 
noon  of  man,  was  as  optimistic  a  herald 
as  any  of  the  future  of  humanity.  “Not 
he  that  believes  that  adaptation  will  in- 
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crease  is  absurd,”  he  says,  “but  he  that 
doubts  that  it  will  iucrease”;  and  again, 
“pleasure  will  eventually  accompany 
every  mode  of  action  demanded  by  social 
conditions.”  This  is  the  faith  that  is 
shared  more  or  less  by  the  entire  Evolu¬ 
tionist  school.  Put  in  more  familiar  lan¬ 
guage,  all  this  amounts  to  saying  that 
in  the  course  of  evolution  the  contradic¬ 
tion  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal  will 
steadily  vanish;  we  shall  approximate 
more  and  more  to  a  state  of  being  in 
which  no  wish  shall  be  unsatisfied  and 
no  aspiration  unfulfilled. 

This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Humanist, 
Supernaturalism,  and  all  kindred  the¬ 
ories,  will  be  disposed  of  by  tlie  solvitur 
ambulando  procedure.  Hitherto,  man’s 
conviction  that,  though  a  citizen  of  this 
world,  he  is  not  wholly  of  it;  that  to 
find  the  true  home  of  his  spirit  he  must 
pass  beyond  the  river  of  death,  has  been 
bound  up  with  the  belief  that  the  ideal 
he  seeks  can  never  be  realized  under 
those  conditions  of  space  and  time  that 
hedge  us  in.  But  when  by  the  secular 
progress  of  the  world  the  actual  and  the 
ideal  have  been  made  to  meet,  it  will 
become  plain  that  here,  and  nowhere  else, 
is  the  he.aven  we  seek.  So  there  emerges 
again  a  conclusion  that  has  met  us  more 
than  once  in  this  brief  survey.  Tlie  con¬ 
viction  of  Atheist  in  the  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress”  that  there  is  no  such  place  as 
the  Celestial  City  will  become  the  con¬ 
viction  of  all  the  rational  men  when  the 
travail  of  the  ages  is  over  and  the  goal 
is  won. 

Such,  it  would  appear,  are  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  a  type  of  thought 
that  is  making  its  influence  ever  more 
widely  felt  in  our  day.  What,  then,  must 
be  the  attitude  toward  it  of  any  one  who, 
like  the  present  writer,  accepts  the  Chris¬ 
tian  or  the  Idealist  interpretation  of  the 
end  of  life? 

Before  we  proceed  to  criticism,  it  seems 
necessary  to  guard  against  certain  possi¬ 
ble  misunderstandings.  Humanism,  as 
already  indicated,  is  a  mode  of  thought 
that  commends  itself  to-  men  who  are 
playing  an  active  part  in  that  worldwide 
movement  which  has  been  gathering  an 
ever-increasing  momentum  during  the 


last  hundred  years  toward  a  form  of 
society  that  shall  make  the  gains  of  civi¬ 
lization  the  common  heritage  of  all.  Now 
let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  with  that 
movement  we  neither  have,  nor  desire  to 
have,  any  quarrel.  On  the  contrary  we 
shall  assume  the  truth  of  its  main  con¬ 
tentions.  The  solution  of  the  economic 
problem,  we  shall  allow,  is  the  great 
task  that  has  been  forced  upon  us,  not 
by  the  grovelling  aspirations  of  any  man, 
or  body  of  men,  but  by  the  economic  de- 
A’elopment  of  the  world.  If  in  such  in¬ 
quiries  again  the  standpoint  adopted  is 
not  that  of  the  initiative  or  individuality 
of  men,  but  rather  their  environment, 
this,  we  shall  admit,  is  not  only  legiti¬ 
mate  but  absolutely  necessary,  for  in  this 
We  are  but  following  that  method  of  ab¬ 
straction  and  limitation  which  in  the 
natural  sciences  has  yielded  such  mag¬ 
nificent  results.  In  short,  we  shall  as¬ 
sume  throughout,  what  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  religion  is  often  ignored  or 
denied,  that  so  far  as  the  social  problem 
is  an  economic  problem,  its  solution  must 
be  an  economic  solution,  not  simply  a 
moral  or  religious  one. 

All  this  may  be  admitted  by  the  most 
thorough-going  opponent  of  Humanism, 
for,  if  the  above  outline  be  correct.  Hu¬ 
manism  is  something  more  and  something 
essentially  different  from  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  social  reconstruction  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  principles  and  conceptions 
whose  validity  within  their  own  sphere 
cannot  seriously  be  impugned.  It  is  a 
dogmatic  religious  creed,  whose  specula¬ 
tive  basis  is  none  other  than  that  phil¬ 
osophy  of  Naturalism  which,  though 
completely  discredited  by  the  higher 
thought  of  the  age,  is  becoming  more 
faSliionable  year  by  year.  It  owes  its 
present  vogue  less  to  the  practical  needs 
of  our  time  than  to  that  spirit  of  dogma¬ 
tism  which  leads  men  to  assume  that 
there  is  no  standpoint  but  their  own, 
nothing  in  heaven  or  on  earth  that  is 
not  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy.  Every¬ 
where  there  are  signs  that  “advanced” 
popular  thought  is  rapidly  losing  its  head 
and  beginning  to  mistake  itself  fora  final 
apocalypse  of  truth.  Hence  a  statement 
of  a  few  of  the  objections  to  which  it 
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lays  itself  open  does  not  seem  an  alto¬ 
gether  needless  task. 

The  following  are  the  results  to  which 
our  inquiry  seems  to  lead.  In  the  first 
place,  a  Naturalistic  basis  of  life  is  really 
an  irrational  basis.  Not  only  are  the 
Humanist’s  ideal  and  his  religion  based 
on  an  inadequate  interpretation  of  our 
nature,  but,  in  its  present  form,  are  a 
house  divided  against  itself  which  can¬ 
not  stand.  Moreover  the  one  great  as¬ 
sumption,  without  which  Humanism 
would  not  be  even  a  plausible  theory, 
viz.,  that  the  moral  struggle  can  and 
will  be  eliminated  without  our  passing 
into  another  sphere  of  being,  cannot 
stand  criticism — least  of  all,  if  Natural¬ 
ism  be  true.  Secondly,  the  depreciation 
of  the  individual  is  one-sided  and  false. 
Finally,  as  a  result  of  this,  we  shall 
have  to  reverse  the  Humanist’s  dictum 
regarding  the  future,  and  say  that  a 
closer  approximation  of  the  actual  to  the 
ideal  will  make  a  Naturalistic  religion 
more  and  more  impossible. 

Before  we  can  discuss  the  Humanist’s 
religion  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
assumption  that  the  moral  struggle  will 
be  eliminated  by  the  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  as  Naturalism  conceives  of  that 
process.  This  may  look  like  beginning 
at  the  end;  but  there  is  really  no  help 
for  it,  for  to  the  Humanist  this  assump¬ 
tion,  vast  as  it  may  appear,  has  become 
nothing  iess  than  nn  axiom  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny.  Hence,  even 
if  we  proved  that  to  take  his  creed  seri¬ 
ously  would  mean  the  mutilation  of  our 
nature,  we  should  still  appear  to  him  to 
have  proved  nothing;  for  is  not  human 
nature  to  be  turned  inside  out,  and  the 
world  upside  down,  and  is  not  any  argu¬ 
ment  which  ignores  this  as  silly  as,  say. 
a  mathematical  theorem  which  took  it 
for  granted  that  twice  two  are  five?  It 
must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  in 
challenging  this  fundamental  assumption 
we  mean  to  deny  that  the  future  will 
bring  change  and  even  progress.  On  the 
contrary  we  shall  be  led  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  consummation  of  the  world 
process  would  involve  such  a  transforma¬ 
tion  of  ourselves  and  our  world  as  must 
be  deemed  impossible  If  Naturalism  be 


true.  The  point  to  be  insisted  on  mean¬ 
time  is,  that  if  this  w’orid  be  all,  and  the 
Humanist’s  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  him  our  only  hope,  then  even  that 
earthly  paradise,  which  is  to  prove  that 
the  Supernaturalist  heaven  is  not  needed, 
lies  forever  beyond  us. 

To  begin  with  then,  the  chief  ground 
of  the  Humanist’s  optimism  regarding 
the  future  is  a  belief  in  the  extreme  pias- 
ticity  of  human  nature,  and  the  miracles 
that  can  be  wrought  by  the  environment. 
He  speaks,  it  is  true,  both  of  heredity 
and  environment,  but  it  is  often  difficult 
to  see  what  part  heredity  plays  in  his 
scheme,  unless  it  be  a  contemptible  one. 
That  curious  aggregate  of  hereditary  ten¬ 
dencies  which  we  call  a  man  is  treated 
as  if  it  possessed  no  intrinsic  nature  of 
its  own;  it  is  so  much  formless  clay  to 
be  moulded  into  whatever  shape  you 
please.  By  the  environment  humanity  is 
to  be  re-created.  And  it  is  assumed, 
even  when  it  is  not  explicitly  stated,  that 
this  may  take  place  in  two  ways.  In  the 
first  place  the  gains,  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal,  won  by  one  generation  through  in¬ 
teraction  with  a  better  environment,  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  next;  by  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  these  gains  the  average 
man  of  the  future  will  equal,  if  not  sur¬ 
pass,  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  In  the  second  place,  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  with  which  a  man  is  born  can  be 
completely  neutralized,  and  his  virtues 
intensified  a  hundredfold,  by  a  better  en¬ 
vironment.  That  this  is  no  exaggeration 
is  proved  by  the  statements  with  which 
Humanist  literature  abounds;  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  “heredity  is  conserved  envi¬ 
ronment,’’  that  “environment  can  move 
mountains,’’  “that  generations  of  social 
morality  shall  have  created  human  be¬ 
ings  compared  with  whom  the  crimeless 
bourgeois  of  to-day  is  but  as  the  brute 
beast.”  It  is  the  Socialist  wing  of  the 
Humanist  army  with  whom  this  view 
finds  the  most  emphatic  expression,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  It 
is  a  widespread  belief  in  our  day  that, 
if  things  were  differently  arranged,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  conflict  between 
man  and  man,  and  the  war  between 
flesh  and  spirit. 
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Now,  while  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  most  of  the  hideous  abnormalities  of 
present-day  civilization  could  be  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  far-reaching  changes  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  society,  this  Humanist  dream  of 
an  Elysium,  soon  to  be  realized  on  earth, 
rests  on  misunderstandings  and  preju¬ 
dices. 

In  the  first  place,  the  notion  that  the 
aggregate  of  hereditary  qualities,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral,  with  which  the  aver¬ 
age  man  begins  his  career,  can  be  trans¬ 
figured  and  transmuted  by  interaction 
with  a  new  environment  for  a  century 
or  two,  receives  anything  but  support 
from  the  main  trend  of  modern  biology. 
If  acquired  characters  were  transmitted 
on  this  scale,  there  could  have  been  no 
such  quarrel  as  there  has  been  between 
the  followers  of  Weissmann  or  the  Neo- 
Darwinians  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Neo-Lamerckians  on  the  other.  That 
great  controversy  is  not  yet  closed,  but 
it  has  already  been  sufficiently  decided 
to  prove  that  if  acquired  characters  are 
transmitted  at  all — and  by  many  biolo¬ 
gists  this  is  still  doubted  or  denied — their 
transmission  is  subject  to  such  limita¬ 
tions  as  make  an  end  of  the  notion  that 
you  can  add  cubits  to  a  man’s  moral 
stature  by  beginning  with  his  grand¬ 
father.  And  if  the  play  of  Natural  Se¬ 
lection  on  fortuitous  variations  ever  was 
an  efficient  agency  in  creating  ideal 
types  of  character,  it  is  so  no  longer. 
The  nearest  analogue  to  this,  viz.,  the 
prevention  of  the  unfit,  by  law  or  per¬ 
suasion,  from  reproducing  themselves,  is, 
like  Natural  Selection  itself,  a  purely 
negative  process;  it  can  make  no  posi¬ 
tive  contribution  to  the  moral  gains  of 
the  race.  Accordingly  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  are  brought  by  modern  the¬ 
ories  of  heredity  is  this;  the  notion  that 
any  such  assemblage  of  commonplace 
sinners  as  the  present  race  of  men  can, 
by  mere  manipulation  from  without,  be 
transmuted  into  beings  intrinsically  high¬ 
er  than  we  are,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
veiT  plausible  delusion. 

In  the  second  place,  by  none  of  the 
changes  in  tlic  environment  which  are 
being  canvassed  to-Jay  can  humanity  be 
so  re-shaped  as  to  secure  that  smooth. 


free-flowing  existence  which  is  the 
heaven  of  the  Humanist’s  dream.  Those 
Socialists  who  believe  that  the  solution 
of  the  economic  problem  will  bring  it  to 
pass,  that  for  an  indefinite  period  after 
society  has  performed  this  feat  “there 
will  be  no  consciousness  of  anything  but 
satisfaction,’’  manifest  a  simpiicity  that 
is  more  touching  than  convincing.  If 
this  be  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
doctrine  of  “the  economic  basis  of  his¬ 
tory,’’  then  that  doctrine  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  itself  by  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  There  is  absolutely  no 
proof  that  when  we  have  ceased  to 
collide  in  the  economic  sphere,  we  shall 
collide  nowhere  else;  quite  the  contrary. 
The  things  that  divide  men  are  many; 
such  divisions  may  be  sharpened  by  the 
prevailing  economic  antagonisms,  but 
they  are  not  themselves  economic,  unless, 
of  course,  you  are  prepared  to  say  that 
everything  is  everything  else,  in  which 
case,  you  are  indeed  unanswerable,  but 
oniy  because  you  have  safely  intrenched 
yourself  in  the  region  of  utter  nonsense. 
To  take  but  one  instance,  he  has  surely 
murdered  his  mind  with  formulas  who 
believes  that  it  is  because  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  methods  of  production  and  ex¬ 
change  that  a  man  is  tempted  to  betray 
his  friend  for  a  woman’s  iove,  or  covet 
his  neighbor’s  wife,  that  such  things  can 
never  happen  in  the  cities  of  the  com¬ 
mune.  Of  course  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  have  something  to  do  with  it; 
everything  is  conditioned  by  everything 
else;  a.s  has  been  said,  if  there  were  one 
more  fisn  in  the  Atiantic  I  should  not  be 
what  I  am.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
suggestion  that  with  the  advent  of  So- 
ciaiism,  assuming  Socialism  to  be  the 
next  stage  in  social  development,  the 
consciousness  that  our  interests  are  at 
one  in  the  economic  sphere  will  make  ns 
all  dwell  together  in  unity,  is  due  to  a 
mere  misunderstanding. 

Such  a  system,  once  established,  will 
inspire  none  of  the  semi-religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  it  inspires  us.  It  will 
be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  on  Commemor.ition  Days,  when 
communist  orators  will  deliver  to  bored 
audiences  speeches,  made  to  order,  on 
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“The  advances  that  have  been  since  the 
capitalistic  era,”  will  arouse  no  unusual 
stirrings  of  the  breast.  The  more  Social¬ 
ism  is  a  success,  the  more  will  the  eco¬ 
nomic  drop  out  of  consciousness  alto¬ 
gether.  And  this  means  that  in  battling 
with  evils  which  are  not  economic  the 
inspiration  yielded  by  such  a  system  will 
be  absolutely  nil.  Witfh  the  suggestion 
that,  because  of  the  spiritual  energy  re¬ 
leased,  the  social  revolution  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  great  spiritual  outburst,  by 
which  we  shall  be  caught  up  into  some 
heaven  of  heavens,  where  we  shall  feel 
at  one  with  ourselves  and  all  the  world, 
I  shall  deal  presently. 

Meantime,  at  the  risk  of  being  branded 
as  a  reactionary,  I  would  suggest  that 
while  evil  is  always  due,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  the  environment,  it  is 
never  due  to  the  environment  working 
naked  and  alone.  That  aggregate  of  ma¬ 
terial  particles  which  we  call  a  man  con¬ 
fronts  the  environment  with  a  certain 
relative  independence  and  initiative  of  its 
own.  Its  intrinsic  qualities  may  be  rig¬ 
orously  deteimined  by  Nature  in  the  wid¬ 
est  sense,  but  they  are  emphatically  not 
the  creation  of  that  part  of  Nature  which 
We  call  the  environment,  however  much 
they  may  be  modified  or  distorted  there¬ 
by.  Evil  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  case  of  most  of  us,  the  aggregate 
with  which  the  environment  interacts  is  a 
jumble  of  w’arring  elements,  half  dust, 
half  deity.  For  those  who  can  under¬ 
stand,  this  make  an  end  of  the  notion  that 
the  tangle  of  life  can  be  straightened  by 
changing  the  conditions,  or  by  shuffling 
and  re-shuffling  men  in  communities. 
That  much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  that 
it  is  a  process  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  I  do  not  deny.  Say,  if  you  will, 
that  if  we  are  to  be  saved,  this  is  the 
only  way.  Still,  the  miracles  that  can 
be  wrought  by  this  process  are  greatly 
exaggerated. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  n.ssumed  that  the 
environment  is  as  potent  for  good  as  for 
evil;  its  destructive  power  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  its  power  to  create.  But  this  is 
almost  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  tile  higher  idealistic  elements  of 
onr  nature  have  a  less  tenacious  hold  of 


the  brain  and  nervous  system  than  the 
so-called  lower  nature,  that,  when  the 
surroundings  are  evil,  human  monstrosi¬ 
ties  arise  everywhere  and  furnish  im¬ 
pressive  illustrations  of  the  power  of  en¬ 
vironment;  to  assume,  however,  that 
when  the  evil  influences  have  been  re¬ 
moved  human  nature  will  go  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme  of  superhuman  virtue,  is 
plainly  absurd.  Nor  should  it  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  the  relation  between  man  and 
his  environment  is  largely  one  of  antag¬ 
onism.  As  experience  has  amply  shown, 
the  resistance  which  bad  or  weak  men 
may  offer  to  the  environment,  i.  e.,  to 
the  influences  that  tend  to  mould  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  ideal,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  great.  In  this  respect  many 
men  are  less  like  lumps  of  clay  than 
blocks  of  adamant.  What  such  moral 
patients  need  is  not  simply  a  change  of 
scene  but  increase  of  very  being.  The 
man  who  cannot  see  this,  who  is  per¬ 
suaded  that  after  the  social  revolution, 
or  any  other  revolution,  everything  will 
move  with  the  harmony  and  the  joyous 
swing  of  the  “Wedding  March,”  may 
congratulate  himself  on  having  as  keen 
an  eye  for  facts  as  tlie  innocent  maiden 
whose  mind  has  been  shaped  by  senti¬ 
mental  romances  in  which  everybody  gets 
married  and  is  happy  ever  after. 

In  truth,  this  conception  of  a  society  of 
perfect  men  interacting  harmoniously 
with  each  other  and  their  environment  is 
not  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  economic  basis  of  history, 
or  the  theory  of  evolution.  It  is  an  ideal, 
and  it  owes  its  persistence  in  our  con¬ 
sciousness  to  the  fact  that  in  all  our 
thought  and  action,  if  we  are  not  pessi¬ 
mists.  we  assume  that  the  ideal  is  deeper 
than  the  actual  and  destined  to  overcome 
it.  But  if  this  world  be  all,  this  ideal  of 
final  harmony  can  never  be  reached.  To 
attain  it  each  wish  will  have  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  as  soon  as  it  is  felt.  Now  this 
plainly  implies  that  not  only  our  world 
but  we  too  must  be  changed.  Man’s 
command  over  nature  may  increase  in¬ 
definitely,  but  this  of  itself  will  not  suf¬ 
fice;  we  ourselves  must  be  so  re-shaped 
as  to  have  no  conflicting  desires,  no  as¬ 
pirations  except  those  that  can  be  imme- 
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diately  satisfied,  a  capacity  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  never  flags.  Now  even  if  the 
pessimists  be  'held  not  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  their  case,  they  have  at  least 
shown  that  such  a  state  of  being  is  whol¬ 
ly  irreconcilable  with  the  conditions  of 
our  life  on  earth.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  the  environment  to  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  to  adapt  himself,  indirectly  if 
not  directly,  includes  the  entire  human 
race,  the  federation  of  the  world. 

Let  humanity  be  an  organism  ever  so 
much,  it  cannot  be  a  perfect  organism 
till  every  one  is  precisely  what  every  one 
else  desires  him  to  be.  Even  if  all  these 
difficulties  w’ere  surmounted,  such  per¬ 
fection  and  happiness  as  the  race  may  at¬ 
tain  camiot  last;  any  such  paradise  as 
that  depicted  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  “Data  of 
Ethics”  is  but  the  prelude  to  the  devolu¬ 
tion  of  humanity,  when  the  slime  and 
wreckage  of  decomposing  civilizations 
will  announce  that  the  earth  is  becoming 
unfit  for  life.  But  this  really  means  that 
perfection  cannot  ibe  reached  even  for  a 
time;  a  state  of  being  at  once  perfect 
and  transient  is  a  flat  contradiction  in 
terms.  Let  us  not  conceal  from  our¬ 
selves  what  this  means.  It  means  that 
while  change  there  may  be,  and  even 
progress,  finality  there  will  be  none.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  forget  the  ignorant  com¬ 
monplace  that  what  we  desire  is  not 
finality,  but  progress  and  progress  ever¬ 
more.  But  it  seems  plain  that  what  we 
really  desire  is  not  progress  itself,  but 
that  element  of  finality  or  satisfaction 
which  all  progress  brings.  It  is  emp^hat- 
ically  not  the  hour  of  satiety  that  brings 
the  void,  but  the  painful  discovery  that 
we  ourselves  are  more,  and  earthly  goods 
less,  than  we  thought. 

If,  however,  an  endless  search  is  our 
being’s  end  and  aim,  then  pessimism 
must  be  the  final  philosophy;  for  we 
have  been  so  fashioned  as  to  desire  our 
own  dissatisfaction  and  pain.  The  very 
language  of  those  who  advocate  this  view 
betrays  them;  for  the  progress  we  are 
supposed  to  seek  is  a  progress  in  which 
the  element  of  finality  is  more  and  more, 
and  “becoming”  is  merged  in  “being.” 
Rut  if  this  world  be  all,  or  the  present 
order  of  Nature  be  fixed,  then  the  goal 


can  never  be  reached,  and  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  it  can  never  be  reached  will 
neutralize  all  our  gains,  even  if  the  world 
does  get  better  as  it  gets  oider.  As  our 
minds  become  more  complex,  and  our  sen¬ 
sibility  is  heightened,  the  sharper  wiil  be 
the  pain  that  springs  from  such  longings 
as  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  gulf  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual  cannot  be  bridged.  To  an  external 
observer,  applying  some  more  or  less 
arbitrary  standard,  one  generation  of  men 
may  seem  better  off  than  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  yet  their  iife  as  it  is  for  them  may 
be  less  satisfying  than  ever.  By  Natural¬ 
ism,  then,  we  are  brought  to  this  result. 
What  this  strange  human  drama  was  in 
the  beginning,  that  it  will  continue  to  be, 
an  unequal  game  played  against  fate, 
“remorse  of  that  which  was,  and  hope  of 
that  which  cometh  not,”  till  death  con¬ 
ducts  the  last  player  from  the  stage,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  world  rings  the  cur¬ 
tain  down. 

In  the  light  of  these  conclusions  we  can 
deal  much  more  briefly  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  tenets  of  Humanism.  Before  exam¬ 
ining  the  Humanist’s  interpretation  of 
our  nature,  let  us  consider  his  claim  that 
his  religion  of  humanity  will  work. 

Now  it  seems  plain  that  Naturalistic 
Humanism  will  be  able  to  hold  its  own 
as  a  religion,  only  if  the  human  mind  is 
to  be  so  transformed  as  to  draw  inspira¬ 
tion  from  irreconcilable  contradictions. 
Religion  may  be  said,  partly,  at  least,  to 
arise  from  the  necessity  which  man  is 
under  of  trying  to  escape  from  his  isola¬ 
tion  and  finitude. 

Unless  above  himself,  he  can 

Exalt  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  Is  man. 

Now  the  Humanist  tells  us  that  the 
individual  may  accomplish  this  feat  by 
learning  to  play  his  part  well  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  great  organism  of  humanity. 
While  Comtism,  in  short,  is  by  many 
Humanists  rejected,  in  name,  the  essence 
of  the  thing  itself  is  retained.  Humanity 
is  to  supply  the  place  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  usurped  by  God  or  Christ.  We  are 
to  be  overawed  and  uplifted  by  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  the  mystery  of  the  drama  of 
universal  history,  of  which  we  ourselves 
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are  a  part,  to  be  redeemed  from  self  and 
sensuality  by  a  profound  sense  of  tbe 
supreme  'worth  of  man  as  man  by  “rev* 
erence  for  tbe  holiest  Trinity  of  all,  the 
Trinity  of  man,  woman  and  child.”  With 
this  view,  so  far  as  it  «oes,  no  one,  at 
any  rate,  no  Christian  can  have  any  quar¬ 
rel,  for  according  to  Christ’s  most  em¬ 
phatic  utterances,  devotion  to  Him  and 
to  the  divine  will  was  to  be  shown  in  a 
struggle  to  realize  the  ideal  in  ourselves 
and  in  others.  But  now,  the  Humanist 
who  thus  exalts  humanity  accepts  also 
the  Naturalistic  philosophy,  and  for  the 
Naturalist  the  Moralist’s  standpoint  is 
so  much  pious  make-believe. 

The  Naturalist  must  look  at  things  as 
they  really  are — i.  e.,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  universe.  Looking  at  things 
in  this  way,  he  must  say  with  Professor 
Haeckel,  “our  human  nature  which  ex¬ 
alted  itself  into  an  image  of  God,  in  its 
anthropistic  illusion,  sinks  to  the  level  of 
a  placental  mammal,  which  has  no  more 
value  for  the  universe  at  large  than  the 
ant,  the  fly  of  a  summer’s  day,  the  micro¬ 
scopic  infusorium,  or  the  smallest  bacil¬ 
lus.  Humanity  is  but  a  transitory  phase 
of  the  evolution  of  an  eternal  substance, 
the  true  proportion  of  which  we  soon  per. 
ceive  when  we  set  it  in  the  background 
of  infinite  space  and  eternal  time.”  It  is 
vain  to  reply  that  however  contemptible 
we  may  seem  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  universe,  we  may  yet  appear  unspeak¬ 
ably  magnificent  in  our  own  eyes.  Tbe 
standpoint  of  the  universe  is  the  stand¬ 
point  of  our  reason.  The  contradiction  is 
really  one  between  man’s  head  and  bis 
heart.  If  he  is  to  do  justice  to  both  sides 
of  his  nature,  he  cannot  in  religion  get 
beyond  this  result.  “The  human  race  is 
an  enormous  agglomeration  of  bubbles 
which  are  ever  bursting  and  ceasing  to 
be.  No  one  made  it,  or  knows  anything 
worth  knowing  about  it.  Love  it  dearly, 
oh,  ye  bubbles!” 

'Again,  the  Humanist’s  ultra-utilitarian 
conception  of  the  ideal  joins  hands  with 
Naturalism  in  completing  the  ruin  of 
Humanism  as  a  religion.  In  the  presence 
of  the  contradiction  just  noted,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  say  that  “the  truly  great  things 
are  not  force  and  massiveness  and  length 


of  days.”  Man  may  redeem  himself  from 
his  pettiness  and  finitude  by  becoming 
the  incarnation  of  the  moral  ideal.  As 
Professor  Clifford  put  it:  “We  must  ride 
out  gaiiy  to  do  battle  with  the  wolf  of 
doom  even  if  there  be  no  Balder  to  come 
back  and  continue  our  work.  At  any 
rate,  the  right  will  have  been  done,  and 
the  past  is  safer  than  all  storehouses.” 
The  reader,  I  am  sure,  will  recall  bow 
much  of  the  finest  literature  and  art  is 
inspired  by  this  one  thought:  'Come  good 
or  evil,  death  or  life,  heaven  or  hell,  we 
shall  be  as  gods  if  we  prove  ourselves 
possessed  of  an  indomitable  moral  will. 
Whether  this  is  a  legitimate  way  of  es¬ 
cape  or  not,  it  is  at  any  rate  closed  to 
the  majority  of  Humanists.  For  Profes¬ 
sor  Karl  Pearson  but  pushes  their  view 
to  its  logical  conclusion  when  he  says  that 
to  regard  the  world  as  a  field  for  moral 
action  is  abusrd,  that  morality  is  only  a 
condition  which  renders  social  life  pos¬ 
sible,  that  the  sole  aim  of  mankind  is 
happiness  in  this  iife.  The  moral  law  is 
not,  on  this  view,  a  kind  of  higher  di¬ 
vinity  in  the  presence  of  which  we  must 
bow,  but  simply  a  recipe  which  we,  or 
society,  may  use  in  our  search  fOr  happi¬ 
ness  or  natural  good.  Hence,  to  take 
goodness,  or  any  single  virtue  aiich  as 
courage,  and,  as  W.  E.  Henley  does  In 
bis  well  known  lines  on  the  unconquer¬ 
able  soul,  treat  it  as  a  kind  of  Absoluts 
by  mystic  union  with  which  a  man  may 
rise  above  all  human  weakness  and  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  blows  of  fate  or 
chance,  is  mere  superstition. 

But  may  we  not  live  for  others?  But 
now  all  that  we  can  do  for  others  is,  in 
the  language  of  the  Humanists  them¬ 
selves,  to  minister  to  their  pleasure  or 
convenience.  We  cannot  include  as  part 
of  our  aim  the  making  of  them  heroes 
and  heroines  without  re-introducing  the 
superstition  that  goodness  is  an  end  in 
itself.  And  even  if  we  have  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  good  that  they  may  be  happy,  wa 
must  not  forget  that  the  means  is  not 
greater  than  the  end.  If,  however,  all 
that  we  can  bestow  ux>on  others  is  a  hap¬ 
piness  that  perishes  in  the  enjoyment,  the 
hymns  of  praise  in  which  we  glorify  our¬ 
selves  as  the  servants  of  humanity  seem 
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to  be  a  trifle  overdone.  We  may  fairly 
conclude,  then,  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Humanist’s  religion  is  made  the  more 
complete  by  that  very  position  on  which 
he  relied  to  make  his  scheme  of  life  a 
complete  and  rounded  whole,  utterly  de¬ 
void  of  theistic  or  idealist  implications. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  are  trying  to 
score  against  the  Humanist  by  crediting 
him  with  a  low  conception  of  the  ideal. 
Our  case  will  not  be  weakened,  but 
strengthened,  the  higher  he  pitches  his 
claims.  That  this  is  so  will  become  clear 
if  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  point 
which  it  seemed  best  to  defer  till  now— 
viz.,  the  Humanist’s  interpretation  of  our 
nature. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  criti¬ 
cisms  that  have  been  passed  on  Hedon¬ 
ism.  It  is  now  generally  allowed  that 
they  prove  it  to  be  based  on  a  very  in¬ 
adequate  psychology.  I  shall  confine  my¬ 
self  to  one  point.  While  it  is  true  that 
“life  exists  for  wider  purposes  than  mere 
morality,’’  since  “mere”  morality  is  al¬ 
most  as  fatuous  an  abstraction  as  mere 
happiness,  it  is  just  as  certain  that  moral¬ 
ity,  mere  morality,  if  you  will  have  it  so, 
is  as  the  soul  of  that  ideal  which  is  our 
lodestar  in  the  march  of  progress.  The 
denial  of  this  seems  to  rest  in  the  obvious 
fact  that  morality  does  fulfil  the  function 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Utilitarians.  But 
even  if  it  were  wholly  through  his  search 
for  happiness,  or  natural  good,  that  man 
hit  upon  those  modes  of  activity  which 
he  styles  “virtues”— and  this  is  a  highly 
disputable  proposition— it  does  not  follow 
that  these  are  simply  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  not  ends  in  themselves.  All  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  nature  are  relatively  means 
and  ends  to  each  other,  but  to  treat  any 
of  them  as  a  mere  means  seems  inde¬ 
fensible.  The  intellect  is  as  powerful  a 
weapon  as  we  possess  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  but  only  a  philistine  of  the 
darkest  hue  would  deny  that  in  addition 
to  its  utilitarian  value,  the  development 
of  intelligence  is  an  end  in  itself.  If  the 
intellect  may  advance  such  claims,  much 
more  may  the  moral  will.  For,  after  all, 
it  is  what  is  deepest  in  a  man.  It  is  the 
“diamond  net”  into  which  our  entire 
spiritual  life  is  built.  If  a  man  fail  here. 


he  fails  everywhere.  As  experience  has 
amply  shown,  intellect  without  goodness 
tends  to  make  a  man  something  worse 
than  the  subtlest  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  artistic  genius  to  turn  him  into 
a  sentimentalist  or  a  sensuaiist.  This 
means  that,  without  goodness,  the  true 
and  the  beautiful  are  beyond  us.  Nor 
can  the  conclusion  that  goodness  is  an 
end  in  itself  be  shaken  by  saying  that  no 
moral  code  which  we  possess  is  ultimate 
and  final.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  points  the 
path  of  progress. 

But  even  if  the  Humanist  agree  to 
treat  ethical  perfection  as  an  end  in  it¬ 
self,  this  will  not,  as  some  think,  provide 
a  way  of  escape  from  the  contradiction 
which  we  have  just  seen  to  exist  between 
the  speculative  and  the  practical.  It  only 
makes  the  situation  more  desperate.  The 
faith  that  there  is  salvation  for  man 
through  his  becoming  the  incarnation  of 
the  moral  ideal  is,  both  historically  and 
logically,  an  integral  part  of  a  supernat¬ 
ural  theory  of  the  world  of  some  sort,  and 
apart  from  this,  it  is  not  so  much  false  as 
simply  meaningless.  Assume  that  all 
reality  is  ultimately  spiritual,  that  the 
power  at  the  heart  of  things  is  a  God  be- 
tween  whom  and  man  there  is  not  simply 
a  transcendent  difference,  but  also  an  es¬ 
sential  likeness;  assume  also  that  this  es¬ 
sential  likeness  is  to  be  found  in  the  high¬ 
er,  idealistic  side  of  our  nature — in  other 
words,  that  the  ideal  of  humanity  is  a 
progressive,  if  partial,  revelation  of  the 
divine  will,  and  of  the  goal  to  which  all 
things  tend;  then  all  the  assumptions 
underlying  the  notion  that  goodness  is  an 
end  in  itself  become  not  only  true,  but  in¬ 
telligible.  Good  and  evil  become  now  not 
only  ethical,  but  metaphysical  categories; 
it  is  the  literal  truth  that  man  escapes 
from  his  littleness  and  finitude  by  a  sur¬ 
render  to  the  moral  imperative.  It  is 
true,  as  Clifford  said,  that  if  the  right 
has  been  done,  something  has  been  eter¬ 
nally  won  for  the  universe. 

Once  more,  if  the  Deity  is  able  to  over¬ 
come  all  the  obstacles  to  His  purpose,  the 
long  lapse  of  years  will  behold  the  actual 
lifted  to  the  level  of  the  ideal;  we  shall 
pass  beyond  ourselves  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  being  from  which  all  the  con- 
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tradictious  and  pains  of  our  present  life 
•hall  have  vanished.  Assume,  however, 
that  Naturalism  is  true,  then  every  one 
of  these  assumptions  becomes  either 
meaningless  or  false.  It  is  senseless  to 
say  that  goodness  raises  a  man  higher  in 
the  scale  of  being,  if  the  fundamental  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  Ultimate  Reality  are  ex¬ 
tent  in  space  and  persistence  in  time.  So 
far  again  as  the  ethical  perfection  of 
spirits  or  persons  and  the  world  process 
are  one,  nothing  permanent  is  ever  won. 
“History  is  but  a  slender  ray  of  reality 
slipping  on  between  two  abysses  of  ab¬ 
solute  nothingness,  past  and  future,  ever 
consigning  back  to  the  nothingness  in  its 
rear,  that  which  its  efforts  had  won  from 
the  nothingness  in  its  van.”  It  is  vain  to 
say  that  if  the  good  can  be  partially  real¬ 
ized,  that  ought  to  content  us.  Till  all  is 
done,  and  the  ideal  is  reached,  each  stage 
of  process  will  prove  unsatisfying  and 
point  beyond  itself.  But  may  not  our 
example  inspire  others.  Inspire  them  to 
what?  to  continue  the  same  Sysiphus  like 
struggle  and  be  in  turn  overpowered.  It 
is  certainly  not  an  accident  that  a  strictly 
utilitarian  view  of  the  Ideal  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  Naturalism.  For  be¬ 
ings  who  pass  and  perish,  some  passing 
and  perishing  good,  such  as  pleasure  or 
the  gratification  of  one’s  impulses,  is  the 
thing  to  aim  at,  and  goodness  only  so 
far  as  it  promotes  this  end. 

Do  you  mean  to  infer,  then,  it  will  be 
asked,  that  when  we  have  ceased  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  (rod  and  a  future  life,  we  shall 
plunge  headlong  into  egoism  and  sensual¬ 
ism?  Not  necessarily.  If  we  still  retain 
those  aspirations  after  the  ideal  and  the 
eternal,  then  all  human  life,  as  I  have 
argued,  will  be  tinged  with  a  deep  under¬ 
current  ot  pessimism.  But  now,  if,  as 
seems  likely.  Socialism,  or  something  akin 
to  it,  succeed  ere  long,  a  sort  of  drawing 
room  etiquette  will  be  sufficient  to  hold 
society  together.  And  if  we  cease  to 
make  the  demand  that  the  universe  shall 
realize  our  ideals,  then  there  is  no  reason 
■why  we  should  not  rub  along  comfortably 
till  the  process  of  dissolution  begins.  'But 
such  a  society  will  not  be  anything  un¬ 
speakably  magnificent.  The  notion  with 
which  certain  preachers  of  the  “religion 


of  Socialism”  wash  page  after  i>age— viz., 
that  when  everybody  is  in  a  position  to 
minister  to  the  comfort  of  everybody  else, 
without  risk  or  hurt  to  himself,  un¬ 
dreamed  of  moral  excellence  will  be 
evolved  as  a  kind  of  bye  product — seems 
to  stand  in  need  of  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
planation.  But  what  of  the  glories  of 
knowledge,  literature  and  art?  Natural¬ 
ism  will  dispose  of  these  as  it  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  religion.  The  chief  aim  of 
knowledge  is  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  uni¬ 
verse;  the  chief  inspiration  to  this,  again, 
is  the  faith  that  the  truth,  if  we  could 
find  it,  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
highest  aspirations  of  the  human  heart. 
This  same  faith  that  the  ideal  is  deeper 
than  the  actual,  and  destined  to  over¬ 
come  it,  is  as  the  breath  of  life  to  the 
highest  literature  and  wit.  If  Natural¬ 
ism  be  time,  this  assumption  is  false.  All 
that  Naturalistic  Humanism  can  do  is 
to  create  a  society  of  comfortable,  good- 
natured  finished  and  finite  clods  untrou¬ 
bled  by  a  spark.  I  fthe  Humanist  de¬ 
clares  that  to  achieve  such  a  result  he 
would  count  it  all  joy  even  to  die,  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  With  so  amiable 
a  soul  it  would  be  unkind  to  quarrel. 

Unfortunately,  space  does  not  permit 
of  our  dealing  adequately  with  the  Hu¬ 
manist’s  depreciation  of  the  individual. 
But  now  this  is  less  necessary  than  it 
used  to  be,  seeing  that  the  Naturalistic 
philosophy  which  underlies  it  is  really  out 
of  date.  Besides  what  has  been  already 
said,  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks. 

Society  is  as  dependent  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  as  the  individual  on  society.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  nature  of  the  individual  is  af¬ 
fected  through  and  through  by  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  economic,  political,  religious  and 
so  forth,  of  the  society  into  which  he  is 
born.  But  these  institutions  again  are 
the  embodied  achievements  of  other  indi¬ 
viduals;  they  are  the  medium  through 
wliich  the  men  of  the  past  sway  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
Again,  while  the  individual  is  affected 
by  the  general  structure  of  the  society 
of  which  he  is  a  mem>ber,  he  is  not,  as  so 
much  popular  writing  implies,  created  by 
it.  No  particular  thing  creates  anything 
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else.  To  pnt  it  on  the  lowest  ground,  the 
relation  between  the  indiridual  and  hia 
environment,  as  already  said,  is  one  of 
interaction.  These  reactions  again, 
whether  they  be  those  of  a  fool,  or  a 
coward,  or  a  hero,  depend  not  only  on  the 
enviroumeut,  but  on  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  individual.  In  times  of  transition 
and  revolution,  the  individual  is  of  su¬ 
preme  importance,  for  even  i  fthe  final 
resuit  be  fixed  beyond  his  control  by 
social  forces,  say  the  economic  conditions, 
it  depends  upon  him  whether  the  world’s 
travail  shall  be  increased  or  diminished. 
Again,  not  only  to  epochs  impress  certain 
characters  on  individuals,  but  individuals 
impress  certain  characters  on  epochs.  To 
take  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  all; 
it  may  be  true,  as  it  is  loudly  affirmed, 
that  the  conditions,  economic,  political 
and  intellectual,  of  the  Roman  Empire 
made  inevitable  the  rise  of  some  such 
movement  as  the  Christian  religion;  but 
W’ho  shall  say  that  compared  with  this 
it  was  an  accident  of  no  importance  that 
the  initiator  of  the  creed  which  prevailed 
was  not  Aurelius,  or  Epictetus,  or  Plo¬ 
tinus,  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Thus,  on  any  hypothesis,  the  initiative 
of  the  individual  is  a  factor  of  supreme 
importance  in  the  world’s  development. 
Nor  is  that  greater  initiative,  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  free  will  theory,  destroyed 
by  the  admission  that  he  is  conditioned 
through  aud  through  by  heredity  and 
environment.  For  this  statement,  wihich 
in  many  expositions  of  determinism  is 
supposed  to  decide  the  matter,  is  very 
ambiguous.  It  is  quite  compatible  with 
the  most  radicad  doctrine  of  free  will. 
For  even  if  what  Professor  James  calls 
the  competing  alternatives  which  tempt 
the  will  be  supplied  by  heredity  and  en¬ 
vironment,  it  still  rests  with  us,  if  we  be 
possessed  of  self  activity,  to  decide  with 
which  we  shall  identify  ourselves.  Thus, 
if  free  will  be  a  fact,  a  man  can  either 
yield  to  his  passions  and  become  a  mass 
of  squalid  impotence,  or  he  may  curb 
them,  and  by  reason  of  their  very  pres¬ 
ence,  become  stronger  far  than  other 
men.  In  either  case,  he  will  be  what 
heredity  and  environment  make  him,  but 


this  making  will  not  be  of  the  fatalistic 
sort  imagined  by  the  determinist. 

So  free  will  can  never  be  disproved  by 
heredity  and  environment.  And  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Boyce  Gibson  says,  “there  is  over¬ 
whelming  positive  evidence  in  support  of 
free  will,  evidence  at  least  as  strong  in 
its  ow'n  sphere  as  that  of  the  inertia  of 
matter  in  the  sphere  of  abstract  me¬ 
chanics.’’  Apart  from  the  testimony  of 
immediate  experience,  psychological  anal¬ 
ysis  goes  to  show  that  without  self  activ¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  knowledge 
or  experience  would  be  impossible.  The 
notion  that  mind  can  be  explained  by  the 
mechanical  aggregation  of  ideas,  desires 
and  so  forth,  is  now  regarded  as  an  ab¬ 
surdity.  And  the  argument  against  free 
will  based  on  the  doctrine  of  causality  is 
the  weakest  of  all.  For  either  you  must 
recede  from  condition  to  condition  until 
you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  anything,  in 
which  case  the  doctrine  of  causality  is 
ruined,  or  you  must  halt  at  some  being 
or  principle  which  is  the  source  of  change. 
Such  a  being  is  a  first  cause,  i.  e.,  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  free  will.  Haeckel,  e.  g.,  cred¬ 
its  matter  with  spontaneous  self  origi¬ 
nated  motion.  So  determinism  passes 
into  the  crassest  indeterminism. 

Now  where  do  we  get  this  conceptioB 
of  a  first  cause?  From  ourselves.  It  is 
an  anthropomorphism,  and  the  mechani¬ 
cal  causation  which  is  supposed  to  give 
it  its  quietus  is  a  murdered  anthropo¬ 
morphism.  It  is  in  the  fiats  of  our  own 
wiil  that  we  first  encounter  the  proto¬ 
type  of  that  power  by  which  we  after¬ 
wards  conceive  ourselves  to  be  coerced 
or  restrained.  Then  there  is  the  well 
known  argument  that  the  denial  of  self 
determination  renders  our  ethical  judg¬ 
ments  meaningless,  and  surely  we  have 
as  much  right  to  postulate  intelligibility 
in  the  moral  sphere  as  in  the  physical. 
It  is  vain  to  reply  that  regrets  and  re¬ 
proaches  are  as  much  necessitated  as  the 
evil  which  elicits  them.  As  psychical 
events  they  may  be  so  determined,  but 
their  meaning,  their  significance  is  non¬ 
sense,  for  they  imply  that  possibilities 
are  real,  not  simply  names  for  our  ig- 
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norance.  We  may  conclude  then  that  it 
ia  not  simply  the  license  of  a  poet  to  say: 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 

I  am  the  captatn  of  my  soul. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the 
Humanist’s  depreciation  of  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  alleged  worth  and  dignity  need  not 
detain  us  long.  It  ignores  the  fact  that, 
if  the  individual  is  an  abstraction  apart 
from  society,  society  is  also  an  abstrac¬ 
tion  apart  from  individuals. 

Once  tills  is  recognized,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  notion  that  in  proportion  as  the 
individual  becomes  socialized  he  will  lose 
his  distinctness  and  individuality.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite  is  the  truth.  It  is 
not  the  man  whose  interests  in  his  fellow 
men  and  in  the  world  are  fewest,  who  at¬ 
tains  the  highest  ideal  of  individuality; 
it  is  the  genius  or  the  great  man  who  is 
most  profoundly  affected  by  the  time 
spirit,  whether  in  the  way  of  antagonism 
or  assimilation.  In  proportion  as  the 
social  bonds  are  multiplied  or  intensified, 
the  more  unique  and  intense  will  the 
inner  life  of  each  member  of  the  social 
organism  become.  The  profounder  the 
unity,  the  greater  the  differentiation. 
The  men  and  women  of  a  more  perfect 
society  than  ours  will  not  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  a  mere  means  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  society  or  anything  else;  rather, 
they  will  regard  social  organization  as 
the  means  of  which  the  evolution  of  per¬ 
sonality  is  the  end.  Moreover,  this  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  individual  is  in  flat  con¬ 
tradiction  with  the  inner  spirit  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  itself.  For  what 
is  the  ahn  of  this  determined  struggle 
after  economic  emancipation,  unless  it  be 
to  free  humnnity  from  the  cramping,  lev¬ 
eling  down  effect  of  the  present  struggle 
for  mere  physical  existence. 

Now  one  thing  at  least  ia  certain.  The 


solution  of  the  present  social  problem 
will  give  Naturalistic  Humanism  its 
death  blow.  It  will  be  one  more  proof 
that  the  universe  is  not  hostile,  but 
favorable  to  our  ideals.  If  we  ask  what 
effect  such  a  discovery  will  have  on  the 
human  mind,  there  can  be  but  one  an¬ 
swer;  it  will  greatly  strengthen  the  faith 
that  the  Power  which  the  world  mani¬ 
fests  is  not  only  rational,  but  righteous. 
It  is  confidently  believed  by  many  in 
our  day  that  the  world  has  been  shown 
to  be  rational  through  and  through;  yet 
there  was  a  time  when,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  went,  this  was  little  more  than 
a  great  “perhaps.”  The  early  Greek 
philosophers  and  others  felt,  rather  than 
saw,  that  order  and  harmony  lay  hidden 
behind  the  seeming  chaos  and  lawless 
change  which  mark  the  world’s  course. 
Why  has  that  faith  become  for  us  a  cer¬ 
tainty?  Because  the  achievements  of 
modern  science  have  shown  that  the  har¬ 
monics  these  men  dreamed  of  are  really 
there.  The  univeree  does  satisfy  our 
intellectual  needs  up  to  a  certain  point; 
hence  the  faith  that,  if  we  persist  long 
enough,  it  will  satisfy  them  altogether. 
As  in  the  theoretical  so  in  the  practical 
sphere.  In  proportion  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  world  realizes  our  practical 
alms,  the  clearer  and  the  stronger  will 
the  faith  become,  that  the  Real  will  at 
last  manifest  itself  as  the  Ideal.  This, 
of  course,  it  can  never  do  in  any  world 
over  which  change  and  death  hold  sway. 
But  just  for  that  very  reason,  rather 
than  renounce  the  faith  which  has  been 
his  inspiration  from  the  beginning,  man 
will  believe  that  the  final  solution  of  the 
Sphinx  riddle  of  life  awaits  him  beyond 
tliiit  catastrophe  which  we  call  death 
and  the  bounds  of  the  phenomenal 
world. 
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Antonio  (.Actual  Duke) . Sir  HENRY  CAMPBBLLr-BANNERMAN. 

Proapero  (Rightful  Duke) . A.  PRIMROSE,  EARL  OP  ROSEBERY. 

Miranda  . . . Unionist,  as  Primrose  Dame,  In  Empire  gown. 

When  Duke  Antonio’s  ship  In  Shakespeare’s  play 
Was  by  the  Tempest’s  violence  abused. 

There  followed,  so  the  stage  directions  say, 

"A  noise  within,”  deplorably  "confused,” 

And,  much  concerned  at  losing  wife  and  kit. 

The  crew  remarked,  "We  split,  we  split,  we  split!” 

’Twas  then  Miranda,  from  her  rocky  cell 
Observing  what  was  going  on  at  sea. 

Said  she  would  thank  her  sire  to  go  and  quell 
The  blizzard  raised  by  his  own  devilry; 

And,  pleading  softly  like  a  plaintive  dove. 

Threw  off  the  passage  which  appears  above. 

An  Allegory.  Lo!  the  Liberal  craft— 

Lately  through  halcyon  seas  we  saw  her  plough; 

Tried  Admirals  controlled  her  fore  and  aft. 

Six  at  the  helm  and  seven  at  the  prow. 

When  suddenly,  at  Prosperosebery’s  word. 

Out  of  the  calm  a  hurricane  occurred. 

Banished  to  solitude  beside  the  wave 
(Land’s  End,  or  else  the  Lizard)  he  had  donned 
Magician’s  robes,  and  from  his  seaward  cave. 

For  so  the  fancy  took  him,  fetched  his  wand 
And  called  the  whirlwinds  out,  and  cried  "What  ho! 

Send  me  yon  Liberal  lugger  down  below!” 

There  was  aboard  her,  when  the  good  ship  brake, 

A  brother  who  had  occupied  his  shoes; 

The  hermit  may  have  wished  for  old  time’s  sake 
To  show  that  he  could  shock  him,  should  be  choose; 

That  Is,  no  doubt,  C.-B.  Antonio’s  view, 

Explaining  why  the  thing  was  split  In  two. 

And  sad  Miranda— who  assumes  her  role? 

It  couldn’t  be  the  Westminster  Gazette, 

For  though  that  organ,  like  an  injured  soul. 

Regards  the  split  with  Infinite  regret. 

Still,  for  a  daughter  pleading  with  Papa, 

Its  tone  is  much  too  much  de  haut  en  bas. 

I  would,  myself,  engage  to  speak  the  part. 

In  Empire  costume,  as  a  Prlmerose  dame:— 

"Sire,  you  have  given  our  nerves  a  horrid  start; 

You  mustn’t,  please,  repeat  that  Jumpy  game; 

Spare  the  poor  crew  whom  we  would  gladly  see 
Snug  in  the  haven  where  they  want  to  be. 

“O  by  the  name  of  Primrose,  which  we  share 
(And  we  have  tastes  in  common,  more  than  one). 

Do  not,  ah  do  not,  damage  past  repair 
Our  prospect  of  a  little  quiet  fun; 

Bring  them  to  land,  and  speed  with  timely  aid 
Our  hopes  of  Opposition  long  delayed!” 


Prom  Punch. 
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HE  Japanese  child  in  an  ele¬ 
mentary  sdhool  will  in  summer 
get  up  ait  about  5.30  A.  M., 
have  breakfast  at  6  'o’clock, 
and  then  o(ff  to  school,  'W'hidh  Ibegins  at  7 
A.  M.  and  lasts  five  hours,  tiTl  12  noon. 
But  it  is  not  five  hours  rtf  continuous 
Stndy,  for  there  is  half  an  hour  of  gym¬ 
nastics  and  ten  minutes’  interval  of  play 
between  every  fifty  iminu'tes’  work, 
launch  follows  immediately  after  school, 
and  at  3.30  the  children  have  afternoon 
tea,  dinner  at  6  P.  M.,  and  off  to  bed 
about  half-past  eight  or  nine.  Those  who 
live  far  from  school  must  get  up  earlier- 
in  the  Country  they  may  have  to  walk 
seven  miles  to  school  and  seven  miles 
back.  Japanese  children  are  said  to  'walk 
much  more  than  Engli^  children. 

In  autumn  and  spring  the  morning  hour 
is  later.  'School  begins  at  8  A.  M.  and 
closes  at  2  P.  M.,  with  one  hour,  12-1, 
for  lunch;  and  in  iwinter  school  lasts  from 
9  till  3.  In  aipilng  and  winter  the  children 
bring  their  own  lunch  to  school  with 
them,  'but  hot  tea  (or  hot  extract  of 
wheat)  is  supplied  in  sthool.  Teachers 
and  pupils,  rich  aud  poor,  take  the  meal 
together  in  the  schoolroom. 


After  the  school  is  over  the  children 
have  for  home-work  to  review  and  revise 
the  work  done  in  school  that  day— read¬ 
ing,  writing  and  arithmetic;  thus  follow¬ 
ing  the  German  method  rather  than  the 
English,  inasmuch  as  no  new  work  is  set 
for  home-lessons.  Parents,  brothers,  or 
sisters  will  help  the  children  where  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  people  rtf  all  classes  are  now 
becoming  keenly  alive  to  the  vast  impor¬ 
tance  of  education.  The  official  'Report 
for  1902  notices  a  marked  improvement 
in  this  respect. 

Such  is  a  typical  school-day  of  a  Japa¬ 
nese  child,  completing,  at  nine  years  old, 
the  third  compulsory  school  year. 

u4s  to  holidays,  Sunday  is  a  whole  holi¬ 
day  and  Saturday  a  half-holiday.  In  the 
elementary  schools  there  is  a  fortnight  at 
mid-winter;  a  week  from  April  1  to  7, 
aud  the  month  of  August.  In  the  middle 
schools  the  only  difference  is  that  there 
are  two  months  in  summer,  from  mid- 
July  to  mid-September. 

Tor  games,  the  little  children  play 
blind-man’s  ibuff,  they  wrestle,  they  leap, 
they  race  in  their  ten  minutes'  intervals 
—they  do  everything  but  quarrel.  Mr. 
Hearn,  after  two  years’  experience,  says 


*  For  most  of  my  information  as  to  school  life  and  methods  in  Japan  I  am  chief¬ 
ly  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of -Professor  Takakusa,  of  the  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toklo;  Professor  Okakura,  of  the  Toklo  Higher  Normal  School,  and  Miss 
M  yakawa,  a  Japanese  lady  studying  educational  methods  in  England,  and  to  one  or 
two  other  Japanese  who  gave  me  the  most  generous  assistance.  I  have  also 
quoted  freely  from  two  suggestive  essays  of  the  late  Professor  L.  Hearn,  of  Toklo 
University,  one  In  his  “Glimpses  of  Unfam  iliar  Japan,”  the  other  In  “Cmt  of  the 
Ecust,’’  which  give  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the  school  life  in  Japan.  The 
view  of  Japanese  character  Is  founded  on  Professor  Hearn’s  works.  He  is  the  only 
English  writer,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  has  enabled  the  Western  mind  to  un¬ 
derstand,  so  far  as  is  possible  to  it,  the  nature  of  the  Japanese  mind— a  phrase 
which  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  there  is  any  greater  uniformity  in  Japanese 
mind  and  character  than  there  is  in  the  British  mind. 
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he  never  saw  Jaipanese  schoolhoys  quar¬ 
rel.  In  the  middle  schools  the  boys  have 
footJball  and  other  English  games,  but 
chiefly  wrestling,  fencing,  and  such  man¬ 
ly  exerdisee.  It  is  however  an  unha'pipy 
fact  that,  overburdened  as  they  are  with 
school  work — the  Japanese  language 

alone  requires  from  a  Japanese  child  as 
much  study  as  German  from  an  English 
child— ‘their  physical  condition  is  far  frosn 
satisfactory.  The  number  of  those  hav¬ 
ing  strong  constitutions  shows  a  decrease 
of  17  per  cent,  as  they  pass  from  the 
higher  schools  to  the  University;  while 
there  is  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  those  having  normal  sight  for 
both  eyes.  The  Ministry  has  become 
intensely  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  national  health,  and  it  will  be 
Interesting  to  see  how  this  practical 
people  deals  with  the  problem  of 
physical  deterioration,  one  of  the  most 
important  which  can  confront  any  nation. 
All  schools,  except  the  elementary  ones 
where  the  children  are  too  young,  have 
at  least  one  school  journey  in  the  year. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  school  journeys 
in  the  year,  especiiaHy  Sf  there  be  no  spe¬ 
cial  school-day  for  sports,  etc.,  such  as 
boat-races,  or  a  theatrical  play.  There  is 
no  exception— ‘technical  or  commercial, 
pulblic  or  private,  all  follow  the  regular 
custom  of  at  lea^  one  school  journey.  It 
grew  from  the  military  idea,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  conscription.  A  portion  of 
the  school  gymnastics  consisted  of  mili¬ 
tary  drill.  The  schoolboys,  desirous  of 
showing  that  they  could  Ibe  more  than 
toy  soldiers,  practised  long  marches. 
The  Government  encouraged  them  by 
providing  them  with  real  rifles  and 
bayonets.  Then  the  boys  and  teachers 
thought  it  wo'uld  be  splendid  to  make 
real  excursions,  sleeping  away  from  the 
school  as  best  they  coiild,  and  cooking 
their  meals  in  the  open,  as  If  they  were 
real  soldiers  campaigning.  As  to  sleep¬ 
ing,  they  sleep  'where  they  can,  sometimes 
in  a  temple  and  sometimes  in  hotels,  and 
so  on.  These  journeys  may  extend  over 
a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
or  more.  But  though  they  are  in  a  sense 
military  expeditions,  they  are  in  the  best 
sense  educational.  History  and  geogra¬ 


phy,  natural  science,  anything  which  can 
Ibe  so  taught,  is  taught  direct  from  nature 
by  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  spot. 
Beside  that,  each  class  will  have  its  own 
grand  field-day  as  it  were — for  instance, 
a  language  school  may  hold  during  the 
tour  a  great  language  exhibition,  in  which 
every  pupil  has  to  make  a  speech  to  the 
‘Whole  school  in  the  language  he  is  learn¬ 
ing. 

The  discipline  in  Japanese  schoo'ls  is  no 
trouble  to  the  teacher,  who  knows  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  how  to  teach  it.  The  pupil’s 
mental  attitude  is  earnestness;  they  are 
above  all  anxious  to  learn;  nowhere  in 
Japan  is  it  a  point  of  honour  to  look  on 
lessons  as  tomfoolery,  and  the  teacher  as 
an  enemy  to  be  defeated  if  possible.  The 
Government,  knowing  this,  has  abol¬ 
ished  all  corporal  .punishment.  The  pun¬ 
ishments  are  admonition  by  the  teacher, 
or,  in  bad  cases,  by  the  headmaster,  per¬ 
haps  involving  detention  in  the  play-inter¬ 
vals.  !If  these  be  ineffectual,  the  pupil  is 
forbidden  to  attend  school  for  a  time, 
and  if  incorrigible,  he  is  expelled — a  pen¬ 
alty  which  is  very  severe,  because  it  dis¬ 
qualifies  him  from  future  admission  to 
any  pdblic  school.  Thus,  punishment  is 
never  inlflicted  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
pain  or  discomfort,  >bnt,  as  Mr.  Hearn 
says,  only  to  give  public  illustration  of  a 
fault.  The  public  opinion  of  the  pupils 
.affords  the  real  coercive  iwwer.  Mr. 
Hearn  describes  Japanese  pupfils  as  sit¬ 
ting  almost  rigidly  still  during  the  lesson, 
so  st'll  that  he  hardly  thought  it  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  necessary  activity  of 
mind,  until,  when  he  began  to  ask  them 
questions,  he  was  surprised  at  the  energy 
of  the  replies — they  seemed  to  indicate 
such  a  tense  state  of  mind,  such  concen¬ 
trated  attention. 

In  Japan  the  relation  'between  teacher 
and  pupil  is  disinguished  by  a  courtesy 
and  gentleness  quite  unknown,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  impossible  ‘with  us.  No  Japanese 
teacher  ever  loses  his  temper  without  be¬ 
ing  disgraced  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  th'Ose 
of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  in  the  judgment 
of  his  colleagues.  Both  are  in  school  for 
a  common  end,  and  the  teacher  is  almost 
as  much  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
pupils  as  ‘they  are  to  his.  For  the  Japa- 
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nese  boy  has  a  strongly  marked  individ¬ 
uality,  and  the  teacher  can  only  main¬ 
tain  his  position  if  iby  character  and 
knowledge  he  proves  to  his  pupils  that  he 
is  alble  to  teach.  If  not,  the  pupils  otay 
aiway  from  school,  and  then  the  chief  in¬ 
spector  holds  an  inquiry,  or  i>erhaps  they 
simply  demand  one.  Mr.  Hearn  quotes 
such  a  case,  about  1893,  where  the  stu¬ 
dents  sent  a  written  complaint  of  their 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  which  he  trans¬ 
lates  as  follows:  “We  like  Mm.  He  is 
kind  to  us:  he  does  the  Ibest  he  can.  But 
he  does  not  know  enough  to  teach  us  as 
we  wish  to  be  taught.  He  cannot  answer 
our  questions.  .He  cannot  e:(p1ain  the  ex¬ 
periments  he  shows  us.  Our  former 
teacher  could  do  all  these  things.  We 
must  have  another  teacher.”  The  in- 
q;)ector  confirmed  the  boys’  complaint, 
and  another  teacher  was  appointed. 
'Doulbtless  such  complaints  are  less  fre¬ 
quent  noiw,  as  the  supply  of  qualified  and 
capable  teachers,  though  still  insufficient, 
must  be  far  greater  than  in  the  early 
days  when  the  nation  had  to  educate  it¬ 
self. 

The  real  control  of  the  class,  as  regards 
conduct  and  discipline,  appears  to  reside 
in  the  public  opinion  of  the  students,  just 
as  in  our  large  Piiblic  'Schools.  Each 
class  is  nominally  ruled  by  a  youthful 
captain,  and  this  iboy  has  to  give  orders 
to  the  Class,  yet  he  is  the  exponent  not 
of  his  own  will,  but  at  that  of  the  class. 
As  the  scholars  increase  in  age,  so  does 
the  classroom  opinion  grow  in  strength. 
But  in  Japan  it  appears  to  be  always  the 
rule  of  the  many  over  the  individual, 
never  that  of  the  one  over  the  many. 
Class  sentiment  is  there,  rather  than 
hero-worship.  Yet  one  would  judge  that 
this  applies  more  to  conduct  than  to 
thought. 

Mr,  Hearn  gives  many  conversations 
with  his  pupils  which  prove  that  even 
with  a  teacher  whom  they  do  respect,  the 
eagerness  of  the  Japanese  scholar  to 
learn  does  not  imply  a  subserviently  re¬ 
ceptive  mind.  Vhe  following  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  fearless  way  they  assert  their 
own  views: 

Teacher,  how  do  European  women  carry 
their  babies? 


In  their  arms. 

Very  tiring!  And  how  far  can  a  wom¬ 
an  walk  carrying  her  baby  in  her  arms? 

A  strong  woman  can  walk  many  miles 
with  a  child  in  her  arms. 

But,  she  cannot  use  her  hands  while 
she  is  carrying  a  baby  that  way,  can  she? 

Not  very  well. 

Then  It  is  a  very  bad  way  to  carry 
babies. 

As  Japan  has  only  just  emerged  from 
feudalism,  with  its  rigid  class  distinc¬ 
tions,  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor 
are  far  more  familiar  and  friendly  than 
in  those  democratic  countries  where  each 
claes  seeks  to  estalblish  its  superiority  to 
the  class  immediately  (below  by  a  rigid 
exclusiveness;  and  so  we  find,  in  town 
and  country  alike,  that  the  children  of  all 
classes,  rich  and  pioor,  go  together  to  the 
saime  school.  'But  for  the  extraordinary 
courtesy  of  action  and  speech  .which 
characterises  all  classes  in  Japan,  this 
arrangement  would  not  be  a  satisfactory 
one.  But  where  the  high  degree  of  civil¬ 
isation,  and,  indeed,  of  culture  in  the 
lower  classes  renders  it  possible,  its  ad¬ 
vantages  are  evidently  immense.  The 
ruling  classes  know  the  needs  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  common  people;  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  lower  classes  are  brought 
into  close  contact  with  those  of  higher 
culture  than  themselves  at  the  most  im¬ 
pressionable  period  of  life;  all  are  equally 
interested  in  the  efficiency  of  the  people’s 
schools,  and  a  sympathy  and  community 
of  feeling  is  established  which  is  of  su¬ 
preme  importance  in  giving  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  to  the  nation. 

Prizes,  which  in  our  school  life  occupy 
a  quite  inordinate  part,  are  now  compar¬ 
atively  rare;  one  oif  my  correspondents 
writes  that  about  twenty  years  ago 
“there  was  a  time  when  prizes  were  giv¬ 
en  to  the  pupils . Sometimes  in 

a  military  school  a  sword  or  medal  is 
now  given  from  the  Emperor  as  a  prize. 
But  as  a  rule  the  spirit  of  prizes  dOes  not 
rule  Japanese  children’s  minds.”  In  the 
g'irls’  schools  there  seem  to  be  no  prizes 
at  all,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
o'ld  ideas  under  which  a  'woman  in  Japan 
must  never  assert  herself.  She  is  never 
told  what  place  she  has  won,  nor  even 
what  her  marks  are;  it  is  sufficient  for 
her  to  know  that  she  has  come  up  to  the 
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required  irtaudard.  But  in  boys’  schools 
the  places  at  ex^aminations  are  published, 
and  in  some  sdhools  prizes  are  given,  but 
not  as  part  of  the  recognised  code. 

The  idea  of  getting  a  prize  for  doing 
one’s  duty— and  one’s  best  is  only  one’s 
duty— is  foreign  to  Japan:  the  Eastern 
motive  is  founded  rather  on  duty  than 
on  self-advancement  as  it  often  is  with 
the  Western;  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  are  far  more  faithfully  ob¬ 
served  in  Japan  than  in  those  nations  of 
Christendom  which  profess  to  recognize 
their  EHvine  authority.  But  the  Japa¬ 
nese  have  adapted  one  truly  valuable 
form  of  prize,  ^perhaps  (borrowing  the  idea 
from  the  United  S'tates— Loan  scholar¬ 
ships,  by  .which  the  school  or  college  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  poor  but  promising  student 
are  advanced  on  the  understanding  that 
he  will  repay  them  afterwards  for  the 
benefit  of  another  student. 

The  conopulsory  subjects  In  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  are  Japanese,  arithme¬ 
tic,  gymnastics,  and  morals.  Japanese  oc¬ 
cupies  more  than  half  the  school  time.  I 
have  not  space  to  explain,  as  Professor 
Chhmiberlain  does  in  his  “Things  Japa¬ 
nese,”  the  terrible  intricacies  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  language  (or  rather  languages,  for 
the  spoken  language  differs  from  the 
written  as  much  as  modern  Italian  dif¬ 
fers  from  classical  Latin),  in  which  there 
is  no  punctuation,  not  even  any  division 
into  words,  still  less  into  sentences,  and 
two  alphaibets  which  with  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  ideographs  are  intermingled  pro¬ 
miscuously,  and  in  many  different  forms, 
on  the  same  page.  In  addition  to  this  the 
higher  student  must  learn  one  at  least  of 
the  three  lEuro.pean  languages— English, 
French,  or  iGerm'an— languages  whose 
grammatical  construction  is  utterly  alien 
to  that  Of  the  agglutinative  tongue  of 
Japan.  It  is  intere.?ting  to  speculate  on 
how  far  the  complex  training  in  language 
thus  rendered  necessary  is  useful  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  mind  an  effective  in¬ 
strument  of  thought.  'If  'we  attribute  to 
it  any  considerafble  share  in  their  mental 
efficiency,  we  may  be  asked  to  explain 
why  the  Greek  mind  was  so  efficient  in 
the  days  of  'Grecian  supremacy,  seeing 
that  the  Greeks  despised  all  languages 


but  their  own,  and  apiiear  to  have  learned 
their  grammar  not  as  a  science,  but  by 
ear. 

In  teaching  arithmetic,  as  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  geometry  and  mathematics  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  higher  schools,  the  methods 
are  more  practical  than  in  'English 
schools — “the  teaching  is  as  practical  as 
it  can  be.”  The  abacus  (in  a  form  slight¬ 
ly  different  from  that  known  here)  is  in 
everyday  use  in  Japan.  It  is  used  not 
only  in  country  shops  but  in  large  com¬ 
mercial  establishments,  especially  in 
banks,  and  they  claim  that  it  is  much 
quicker  to  use  it  in  dealing  with  large 
sums  of  money  than  to  tot  mentally  as 
we  do.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  the 
case — (we  know  how  slowly  the  typewriter 
was  introduced— possibly  if  as  much  prof¬ 
it  were  to  be  made  on  the  sale  of  the 
albacus,  it  might  be  advertised  as  widely 
and  thus  adopted  generally.  English  peo¬ 
ple  are  conservative,  and  one  of  my  cor¬ 
respondents  who  has  tried  to  explain  it 
to  English  people,  reports  that  they  never 
discuss  it;  but  simply  say  IHow  funny,’ 
and  never  try  to  find  out  how  convenient 
it  is.” 

Gymnastics  is  very  carefully  taught  in 
Japan.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  it  in  the 
Training  Colleges  for  teachers,  where  in¬ 
struction  in  gymnastic  methods  occupies 
a  longer  time  in  the  curriculum  than  any 
other  subject.  The  exercises  do  not  seem 
to  be  as  much  a  ma'tter  of  routine  as  in 
English  schools. 

The  memory  of  some  orientals  is  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  it  was  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
est  to  compare  the  Japanese  memory 
with  ours,  and  to  know  if  they  took  any 
special  means  to  improve  it.  In  reply  to 
a  long  question  framed  so  as  to  convey 
what  an  ordinary  English  student  would 
remember  of  a  lecture,  as  to  matter  and 
as  to  words,  'Professors  Takakusa  and 
Okakura  gave  practically  identical  replies 
— that  there  was  no  difference  between 
Japanese  and  English  as  to  memory,  that 
in  Japan  no  special  means  were  employed 
to  cultivate  “iparrot  memory.”  “Ideas 
are  better  than  words  simply.  Good  com¬ 
mon-sense  sayings  of  Confucius,  or  any 
other  great  man.  we  teach  them  to  re¬ 
member  by  heart.” 
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The  splendid  results  of  their  moral 
teaching,  as  proved  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Japanese  soldiers  in  the  present  mar, 
seemed  to  me  to  render  the  teaching  of 
morals  the  most  interesting  of  all  Japa¬ 
nese  education.  In  the  elementary 
schools  it  receives  a  couple  of  hours  per 
m'eek,  and  in  the  secondary  schools  one 
hour  per  week.  Professor  Takakusa 
writes: 

“Morals  are  taught  iby  the  teacher  of 
ETthics  (middle  schools,  higher  and  all 
other  schools  as  'well  have  one  ethical 
teacher  at  least).  He  sets  forth  a  maxim, 
illustrates  it  by  deeds  of  history  or  ac¬ 
tions  of  private  men  otf  wisdom,  &c.,  and 
also  discusses  these,  putting  questions, 
&c.  In  elementary  schools  it  is  taught 
gradually  by  simple  questions,  examples, 
so  as  to  'bring  children  to  form  judgments 
themselves.  The  boys’  questions,  doubts, 
or  opinions,  are  very  much  respected. 
Moral  teaching  is  much  taught  practically 
while  engaged  in  exercise;  military  drill, 
jujtisunwrestling,  sword-fencing,  &c.,  of¬ 
fer  splendid  occasions  for  teaching,  not 
only  etiquette,  propriety,  &c.,  but  true 
moral  principles.  In  these  the  pupils 
learn  what  we  call  Bushido  (the  soul  of 
Japan)  which  emlbodies  a  great  deal  of 
morals.  The  principles  of  education  laid 
down  by  the  Mikado  give  the  general 
guidance  in  moral  teaching  in  Japan.” 

The  Mikado’s  decree  to  which  Profes¬ 
sor  Takakusa  refers,  runs  as  follows: 

“Do  you.  Our  subjects,  be  filial  to  your 
parents,  kind  to  your  brothers  and  sisters, 
harmonious  in  your  relations  as  hu^ian  ls 
and  wives,  and  (faithful  to  your  friends. 
Let  your  conduct  be  careful  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  proprirty,  love  others  as 
yourselves.” 

The  decree  goes  on  to  set  forth  that 
every  one  should  attend  to  his  studies, 
practise  his  calling,  cultivate  his  intellect¬ 
ual  and  moral  faculties,  obey  the  laws, 
and  ibe  ready  to  display  his  personal  cour¬ 
age  and  public  spirit  when  his  country  re¬ 
quires  it,  and  so  on. 

But  no  Imperial  decree  could  create 
that  tremendous  moral  force  which  has 
enabled  the  Japanese  soldier  to  face  dan¬ 
ger  not  only  without  'fear,  but  without  ex¬ 
citement,  to  keep  an  even  mind  in  victory 


as  in  repulse.  What  then  is  the  origin  of 
that  quiet  strength  of  purpose,  that  sus¬ 
tained  and  restrained  heroism  which  has 
extorted  the  admiration  even  of  those  en¬ 
emies  who  a  few  months  ago  spoke  of 
them  as  the  little  yellow  monkeys?  In 
other  words,  how  can  we  explain  the 
Japanese  character?  All  we  can  do  is  to 
ask  by  what  changes  in  the  ideas  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  our  own  conduct  should 
we  be  led  to  act  as  they  act.  For  to  ex¬ 
plain  national  character  is  to  lay  bare 
the  root-ideas  of  national  morality.  And 
the  explanation  given  'by  an  alien  race 
must  remain  imperfect,  because  similar 
ideas  will  act  differently  on  different 
races  in  different  stages  of  mental  evo¬ 
lution. 

How,  then,  is  their  feeling  of  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  generated?  How  is  the  habit  of 
olbeying  it  formed?  According  to  Mr. 
Hearn  the  maxims  to  which  Professor 
'Fakakusa  refers,  and  the  stories  by 
which  they  are  illustrated,  are  not  tales 
of  triumphant  strength  and  conquest— 
they  are  stories  of  self-effacement.  If 
we  sought  an  analogue  in  our  literature, 
we  should  not  turn  to  stories  of  heroes 
who  after  untold  perils  rescued  a  maiden, 
married  her,  and  then  lived  happy  ever 
after.  No  Japanese  'tale  is  ever  founded 
on  such  a  theme— love  there  is  in  it,  but 
it  is  the  love  of  parents,  of  country,  or 
the  devotion  to  feudal  superiors.  Our 
nearest  analogy  would  be  in  stories  of 
Christian  martyrs,  but  though  the  readi¬ 
ness  to  suffer  death  would  appeal  to  the 
Japanese  mind,  the  fact  that  the  martyr 
died  hoping  to  secure  the  joys  of  heaven 
by  his  faithfulness  would  rob  the  act  of 
its  virtue  in  their  eyes.  And  for  that  rea¬ 
son  such  love  as  has  inspired  noble  deeds 
in  the  Western  world,  love  which  has  in 
its  fulfilment  an  element  of  selfish  satis¬ 
faction,  is  not  an  object  of  moral  appro¬ 
bation,  because  selfishness  can  never  be 
moral.  In  the  discussions  between  teach¬ 
er  and  pupil  in  the  elementary  schools 
tins  sentiment  is  assumed;  it  is  part  of 
the  most  sacred  life  of  the  people,  and 
to  argue  about  its  validity  would  appear 
as  uncalled  for  as  an  argument  on  the 
morality  of  patriotism  in  our  schools. 

Haw  this  habit  of  self-effacement  orig- 
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inated  auJ  took  root  is  a  problem  the 
Western  mind  can  hardly  solve.  It  must 
have  been  a  long  and  painful  process,  and 
time  would  fail  now  even  to  discuss  it. 
But  we  can  understand  haw  it  has  been 
continued  from  one  generation  to  an¬ 
other.  The  force  of  public  opinion  counts 
for  something,  but  long  habit  counts  for 
more.  It  is  taught  practically  in  every¬ 
day  life,  in  the  home,  in  the  schoo’l,  and  in 
play.  Especially  is  self-restraint  enjoined 
and  observed  in  all  struggles— in  wres¬ 
tling  each  combatant  overcomes  the  other 
alternately— it  consists  as  much  in  wbsely 
yielding  as  in  wisely  overcoming;  wisely 
yielding  and  .wisely  overcomng,  because 
mere  brute  force  does  not  appeal  to  the 
Japanese  as  it  does  to  us.  Brute  force  is 
sudden,  instinc^tive,  uncontrolled;  it  is  the 
controlled  use  of  force  which  he  admires, 
the  well-trained  muscles  obeying  the  calm 
mind,  a  force  which  is  far  more  effective 
because  it  is  not  used  as  brute  force.  He 
w'ho  learns  this  control  over  his  muscles, 
learns  Of  necessity  to  control  anger. 

'Few  girls  undergo  this  gymastic  train¬ 
ing  in  self-control.  But  in  them  even 
more  than  in  the  boys  the  habit  of  self¬ 
restrain  is  ingrained  by  the  lowly  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  by  women  as  comipared 
with  men,  and  by  the  etiquette  which 
provides  that  in  all  circumstances  the 
Japanese  adjusts  his  actions,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  feOlings,  but  according  to 
the  claims  of  others.  What  the  globe¬ 
trotter  has  called  in  disgust  the  eternal 
Japanese  smile  is  merely  the  outward 
expression  of  the  fact  that  no  matter 
how  heavy  your  heart  is,  you  must  never 
make  others  unhappy.  And  this  constant 
regulation  of  action  by  fixed  rules,  which 
do  not  depend  on  one’s  own  feelings, 
tends  to  make  one  disregard  those  feel¬ 
ings— nay,  more,  tends  to  repress  them. 
Only  with  long  practice  can  any  one  ha¬ 
bitually  think  and  feel  in  a  way  which 
does  not  correspond  to  the  expression  of 
his  face.  For  instance,  one  cannot  re¬ 
main  really  angry  if  one  adjusts  lips, 
eyes,  and  all  the  face,  to  the  position  of 
one’s  pleasantest  laugh  or  smile.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  the  easiest  terft  of  the 
truth  of  the  principle  is  to  try,  when  fol¬ 
lowing  up  some  difficult  train  of  thought. 


to  put  on  an  expression  of  utter  vacancy 
— the  most  idiotic  possible,  with  the  jaw 
hanging  loose,  the  tongue  lolling  in  the 
mouth,  the  eyes  sleepily  half-opened,  and 
the  head  hanging  loosely  a  little  forward 
and  on  one  side.  If  that  be  done,  the 
train  of  thought  will  disappear,  replaced 
by  a  mere  vacuity.  In  a  similar  way  the 
composed  teatures,  the  outward  forms  of 
respect,  all  react  on  character,  and  help 
to  weaken  or  even  obliterate  anger  or  ir¬ 
ritation. 

Following  out  these  considerations, 
even  the  Western  mind  may  gain  some 
idea  of  the  force  of  that  system  of  moral 
self-effacement  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  eternal  Japanese  smile,  a  force  which 
is  unequalled  in  the  Western  world.  An¬ 
ger  is  prohibited,  for  it  is  self-assertion; 
courage  is  hardly  reckoned  as  a  virtue. 
He  who  would  choose  his  awn  ease  rath¬ 
er  than  perform  a  customary  duty,  no 
matter  how  hazardous,  would  be  counted 
infamous.  Hence  the  Japanese  soldier 
simply  does  whatever  he  may  be  ordered, 
never  considering  the  consequences  to 
himself.  This  tremendous  moral  force  of 
self-control  and  self-effacement  has  then, 
at  its  root,  public  oj  inion,  nabit,  and 
patriotism.— three  of  tne  four  strongest 
principles  which  control  our  actions.  Of 
the  fourth,  religious  enthusiasm,  there 
seems  to  be  none;  the  Japanese  child’s 
entry  into  life  is  always  ratified  by  a 
ceremony  at  the  Shinto  shrine;  at  burial, 
in  youth  or  age,  it  is  the  Buddhist  priest 
who  officiates,  these  being  the  two  rival 
religions — if,  indeed,  the  term  rivalry  can 
be  applied  where  there  is  no  attempt  on 
the  part  of  either  to  oust  the  other.  For 
although  the  halbltual  practice  of  his  re¬ 
ligion,  with  its  insistence  on  devotion  to 
his  ancestors,  counts  for  much  in  the 
formation  of  his  character,  yet  the  in¬ 
tense  devotion  to  the  Western  mind  to 
speculative  dogma  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
matter-af-fact  Japanese  mind.  Professor 
Chamberlain  says  that  if  you  ask  a  Jap¬ 
anese  to  what  religion  he  belongs,  he  will 
scarce  recognise  what  you  mean. 

The  ultimate  criterion  in  judging  of  any 
system  of  education  is  its  effect  on  char¬ 
acter.  Does  this  self-effacement  imply 
the  destruction  otf  the  finer  elements  of 
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symi)athy,  or  lack  of  pcwer  to  form  an 
opinion  and  trust  it?  Here  we  must  take 
Mr.  Hearn’s  writings  as  our  guide,  since 
he  alone  of  jburopean  writers  seems  to 
hare  lired  himself  into  Japanese  thought. 
He  began  as  a  teacher  of  'English  in  a 
higher  school  in  the  country,  and  used  his 
opportunities  by  getting  his  pupils  to  dis¬ 
close  their  characters  and  ideas  in  their 
English  compositions  and  conversation. 
He  succeeded  in  this  because  he  did  it. 
not  from  idle  curiosity,  tout  from  high 
and  noble  reverence  for  their  thoughts. 
Feeling  this  nobility  in  his  nature,  they 
showed  to  him  the  simple  nobility  of  their 
own  natures.  It  is  often  said  that  he 
paints  them  in  too  favourable  colours;  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  himself  one 
of  those  rare  characters  with  whom  all 
men  are  at  their  best,  one  in  company 
with  whom'  our  pure  and  reverent 
thoughts  alone  present  themselves.  If 
that  be  so,  it  is  indeed  a  high  tribute  to 
his  Japanese  pupils  that  such  a  man 
should  feel,  as  he  certainly  did,  that  they 
called  out  in  him  what  was  purest,  most 
noble,  and  most  reverent  in  his  nature. 

From  the  many  English  compositions 
of  his  pupils  which  he  transcribes,  I  can 
quote  but  one  in  full.  It  was  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “What  do  men  remember  longest?’’ 
Mr.  Hearn  says  of  it  that  it  was  so  per¬ 
fect  that  he  had  no  need  to  correct  a  sin¬ 
gle  word. 

■“What  do  men  remember  longest?  I 
think  men  remember  longest  that  which 
they  hear  or  see  under  painful  circum¬ 
stances. 

“When  I  was  only  four  years  old  my 
dear,  dear  mother  died.  It  was  a  winter’s 
day.  The  wind  was  blowing  hard  in  the 
trees,  and  around  the  roof  of  the  house. 
There  were  no  leaves  on  the  branches  of 
the  trees.  Quails  were  whistling  in  the 
distance,  making  melancholy  sounds.  1  re¬ 
call  something  I  did.  As  my  mother  was 
lying  in  bed— a  little  ibefore  she  died— (I 
gave  her  a  sweet  orange.  She  smiled,  and 
took  it  and  tasted  it.  It  was  the  last  time 
she  smiled.  .  .  .  From  the  moment 
when  she  ceased  to  breathe  to  this  hour 
more  than  sixteen  years  have  elapsed. 
But  to  me  the  time  is  as  a  moment,  ^ow 
also  it  is  winter.  The  winds  that  blew 


when  my  mother  died  blow  just  as  then; 
the  quails  utter  the  same  cries;  all  things 
are  the  same.  But  my  mother  has  gone 
away  and  will  never  come  back  again.’’ 

Mr.  Hearn  gives  others  in  a  similar 
vein,  and  others  wholly  different,  as  was 
that  of  a  youth  who  seems  to  have  taken 
'Herbert  Spencer  as  his  pattern— men,  he 
said,  remem'bered  pleasant  things  longest, 
for  it  was  the  nature  of  a  rational  being 
to  think  often  on  that  which  was  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  to  put  that  which  was  unpleas¬ 
ant  out  of  his  mind. 

Asking  a  class  of  children,  in  1892, 
what  was  their  dearest  wish,  about  20 
per  cent,  wrote,  “To  be  allowed  to  die 
for  our  beloved  Emperor.’’  We  should 
expect  no  good  results  to  follow  from 
teaching  which  encouraged  such  answers, 
or  which  made  it  possible  for  the  student 
to  write  such  an  essay  as  I  quoted.  A 
healthy  English  boy  might  think  of  his 
another’s  death,  but  write  such  a  school 
essay-^ever.  And  it  might  be  thought 
that  to  cultivate  such  sentiments  in  the 
minds  of  children  who  had  never  seen 
the  Emperor,  could  but  produce  a  kind  of 
hothouse  plant,  a  forced  morality  which 
would  have  no  healthy  vigour  to  with¬ 
stand  the  rude  shocks  of  circumstance. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  solid  and 
lasting  ideas  of  love  and  of  the  obligation 
of  self-sacrifice  may  gather  round  the 
idea  of  parents,  but  many  will  doubt 
whether  the  sentiment  could  be  other 
than  unstable  and  artificial  which  had  for 
Us  Object  an  Emperor  on  whose  living 
face  his  subjects  must  never  look. 

But  the  dou!bt  ignores  all  the  teaching 
of  history;  the  devotion  of  mankind  has 
ever  been  given  more  readily  to  abstrac¬ 
tions  than  to  concrete  realities.  How 
many  thousands  have  gladly  died  for 
glory  or  for  liberty,  compared  to  those 
who  have  been  ready  to  die  for  a  definite 
end,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  they 
comprehended?  It  is  because  the  Empe¬ 
ror  is  an  abstraction  to  them  that  he  can 
in  their  children’s  minds  be  put  in  the 
place  reserved  for  God  in  ours,  as  the 
Great  Being,  high  above  them,  whose 
love  for  them  is  such  that  all  the  love 
and  devotion  they  can  give  will  not  re¬ 
pay  it.  Such  at  least  is  the  teaching  in 
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many  girls’  schools;  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  is  general.  In  the  hoys’ 
schools  it  seems  indeed  to  Ibe  less  per¬ 
sonal,  and  there  is  a  freedom  of  discus¬ 
sion  which  does  not  appear  to  he  allowed 
to  the  girls.  But  the  sentiment  of  loyal¬ 
ty  and  devotion  differs  not  in  strength 
but  in  character — it  is  more  masculine. 
And  however  sceptical  we  might  have 
been  when  Mr.  Hearn’s  books  were  pub¬ 
lished,  we  need  no  further  evidence  now 
that  the  moral  fibre  of  those  whose  es¬ 
says  he  trascribes  was  of  the  fine^.  The 
pupils  of  1892  are  the  men  iwho,  on  the 
battlefields  of  Manchuria,  have  fulfilled 
the  wish  of  those  earlier  days. 

If  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  the  Japanese  character  and 
conduct,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can 
be  maintained  in  contact  with  Western 
influences.  The  Western  civilisation  is 
individualistic — freedom,  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  least,  has  a  very  concrete  mean¬ 
ing— it  is  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  own 
life  as  he  likes,  without  interference  from 
any  one.  Even  the  ideal  of  the  Gospels, 
high  though  it  be  compared  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Christendom,  is  individualistic, 
and  therefore  egoistic  compared  with  the 
altruistic  practice  of  Japanese  family  life. 
At  the  root  Of  its  theology  is  the  para¬ 
mount  necessity  for  individual  salvation 
— what  shall  it  profit  a  man  though  he 
gain  the  whole  world,  if  he  should  lose 
his  own  soul?  And  the  Christian  concep¬ 
tion  of  marriage  as  the  highest  relation¬ 
ship — that  of  those  whom  God  hath 
joined  together— one  involving  an  obliga¬ 
tion  so  paramount  that  for  it  a  man 
should  leave  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  to  his  wife — is  wholly  inconsistent 


with  the  altruistic  ideal  and  practice  of 
Japanese  family  life,  where  the  para¬ 
mount  Obligation  is  that  the  offspring 
shall  repay,  when  the  parents  are  help¬ 
less,  the  love  and  care  lavished  on  them¬ 
selves  in  their  days  of  helpless  infancy. 

If  the  Ghristianisation  of  Japan  in¬ 
volved  the  adoption  of  the  actual  stand¬ 
ard  of  conduct  we  now  see  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  we  must  recognise  that  in  some  di¬ 
rections  the  loss  would  be  immense. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  but  little 
chance  of  any  consideraible  increase  in 
Christianity  among  the  Japanese  unless, 
indeed,  their  present  conceptions  of 
moral  obligation  lose  their  vigour.  Bolt 
the  industrial  life  of  Christendom,  with 
the  necessary  element  of  competition, 
which  the  Japanese  must  inevitably 
adopt,  is  equally  alien  to  their  conception 
of  spiritual  life.  What  will  be  the  result? 
The  family  life,  incuding  ancestor  wor¬ 
ship,  the  strongest  of  the  pillars  on  which 
Japanese  morality  rests,  will  be  broken 
down  by  the  factory  life.  The  Emi>eror 
Is  rapidly  becoming  known  to  hie  sub¬ 
jects  as  a  concrete  personality  rather 
than  an  abstraction,  and,  when  the 
change  is  complete,  emperors  will  no 
longer  be  as  gods  to  the  people,  and  de¬ 
votion  to  the  throne  will  cease  to  be  a 
mainspring  of  action. 

What  will  take  the  place  of  these  two 
motives,  on  which  Japanese  morality  now 
so  intimately  depends?  Changes  in  na¬ 
tional  character  are  slower  than  in  na¬ 
tional  thought,  but  ultimately  character 
must  depend  on  thought  and  belief.  We 
can  but  speculate  on  the  future,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  foretell  the  basis  on  which 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Japanese  world 
seems  involved  in  the  result. 
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A  Sociological  View  of  Taxation. 

By  WALTILR  HOWGRAVL. 

(From  the  Westminster  Review.) 


I  HERE  are  three  aspects  in 
which  taxation  may  be  re¬ 
garded: 

_  The  financial,  in  which  it 

appears  as  a  system  whereby  the  State 
can  best  secure  the  required  amount  of 
revenue,  irrespective  of  social  advance¬ 
ment,  and  irrespective  also  of  social  or 
evolutionary  economy. 

The  economic,  in  which,  while  not  re¬ 
garding  social  advancement  as  one  of  its 
objects,  it  appears  to  embrace  the  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  wise  statesmanship 
should  be  guided  to  insure  the  greatest 
possible  permanent  power  to  obtain  the 
required  revenue,  and  therefore  pays  due 
regard  to  the  fact  that  any  serious  check 
to  social  advancement  or  general  finan¬ 
cial  prosperity  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  State  would  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

The  sociological,  in  which  economic 
principles  are  fully  regarded,  while  the 
object  of  social  advancement  is  placed 
in  the  forefront,  and  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
essential  principle  that  social  advance¬ 
ment  is  the  factor  of  first  importance. 

Of  these  three  aspects,  the  sociological 
is  the  most  comprehensive.  It  includes 
philosophical  principles,  and  it  encour¬ 
ages  us  to  strain  our  intellectual  vision 
that  we  may  obtain  guidance  from  the 
universal  laws  of  Nature.  Let  us  see, 
then,  bow  universal  laws  may  be  corre¬ 
lated  to  the  economic  laws  of  taxation. 

When  we  look  into  Nature,  at  life  of 
all  kinds,  we  find  certain  arbitrary  laws, 
obedience  to  which  is  made  a  condition 
of  survival.  One  of  these  laws  is,  that 


every  living  thing  is  compelled  to  exert 
energy  in  order  that  it  may  obtain  its 
food  and  sustenance;  this  we  may  call 
Nature’s  taxation  of  energy,  a  compul¬ 
sory  contribution  towards  the  purposes 
of  Creation.  When  we  examine  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  law  upon  the  various  forms 
of  life,  respectively,  we  find  that  Nature 
follows  the  opposite  principle  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  one  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith, 
that  taxation  should  be  imposed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  ability.  According  to  the 
economic  law,  taxation  should  increase 
with  ability,  whereas  Nature’s  rule  is  to 
diminish  taxation  as  ability  increases.  The 
lower  we  descend  the  scale  of  life,  from 
human  beings  to  diadoms  and  amoebae, 
the  greater  we  find  to  be  the  proportion 
which  Nature’s  tax  bears  to  'the  whole 
energy  of  the  individual.  So  also  in  the 
human  race;  the  lower  the  grade  or 
class,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of 
energy  compulsorily  exacted  in  exchange 
for  sustenance.  Let  it  be  noted  that  this 
is  the  same  bo^th  when  the  individuals 
are  free  and  when  their  liberties  are  re¬ 
stricted  by  such  a  social  order  as  we 
see  to-day.  This  is  one  of  the  facts  of 
existence  upon  which  Darwin’s  law  of 
“the  survival  of  the  fittest’’  is  founded. 
But,  if  we  consider  further,  we  observe 
that'  there  is  an  inherent  instinct  which 
causes  the  individual  units  to  exert  a 
greater  and  greater  modifying  influence 
upon  this  law  as  the  standard  of  ability 
rises.  Throughout  all  animal  life,  the 
higher  the  order,  the  greater  is  the  vol¬ 
untary  effort  exerted  by  the  strong  for 
the  weak.  This  is  exhibited,  first,  in  the 
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loving  care  devoted  to  the  young;  then, 
when  w'e  pass  upwards  to  the  highest 
order,  Man,  we  see  this  devotion  extend¬ 
ed  to  strangers  of  the  same  class  and 
even  to  the  lower  animals.  We  know, 
too,  how  animals  voluntarily  exert  their 
energies  to  help  one  another;  parrots  and 
rooks  guard  one  another  against  ap¬ 
proaching  dangers  in  organised  com¬ 
munities;  other  birds  attend  their  in¬ 
jured  with  unremitting  solicitude;  foxes 
and  others  hunt  in  packs;  cats  teach 
their  young  how  to  catch  mice  and  how 
to  clean  themselves;  and  both  bees  and 
ants  unite  in  work  for  the  common  wel¬ 
fare  of  all.  Prince  Kropotkin’s  “Mu¬ 
tual  Aid”  furnishes  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  examples  of  this  kindly  charity 
among  animals. 

It  is  this  modification  of  the  arbitrary 
law  of  Nature  (which  we  may  well  call 
Nature’s  system  of  taxation)  that  ren¬ 
ders  the  subject  before  us  so  complex. 
We  feel  that  further  inquiry  is  neces¬ 
sary.  We  ask,  to  what  extent  are  w’e 
superiors  to  tax  our  energies  to  support 
the  wasteful  inferiors?  What  kind  of 
control  of  them  are  we  justified  in  ex¬ 
erting  to  direct  their  actions?  How 
much  have  we  the  right  to  expect  in  re¬ 
turn  for  our  expenditure?  And  finally, 
what  object  is  gained  by  giving  any  sup¬ 
port  at  all  to  the  comparatively  useless 
members  of  our  community? 

Aside  from  material  reasons,  our  hu¬ 
manity,  our  faith,  and  our  charity  dictate 
to  our  conscience  that  such  support  must 
be  given.  “No  one,”  says  Sir  Robert 
Giffen,  “can  contemplate  the  present 
condition  of  the  masses  without  desiring 
something  like  a  revolution  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.”  The  fact  is  that  the  human  con¬ 
science  is,  perhaps,  not  so  clear  as  it 
might  be.  We  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  social  order  that  we  have 
established,  and  strive  to  maintain,  does 
not  inflict  injustices  upon  the  even  tem¬ 
porarily  weak.  Thus,  it  has  come  about 
that  economists,  since  Adam  Smith,  have 
shown  a  generous  inclination  to  consider 
the  disabilities  that  may  be  imposed 
upon  the  labouring  and  non-propertied 
classes,  which  has  to  some  extent  in- 
hised  itse’f  into  the  existing  system  of 


Government  control.  “Even  competitors, 
as  members  of  a  society,  are  limited  by 
tthe  implied  as  well  as  by  the  express 
rules  of  civilised  societies,  and  are  thus 
warned  against  fraud,  violence,  and 
crimes.  To  this  extent,  even  if  not  far¬ 
ther,  modern  political  economy  stands  on 
a  basis  of  law  and  morality.”  “The  aim 
of  the  statesman  is  not  simply  to  dis¬ 
tribute  loss  and  reduce  it  to  a  minimum; 
it  is  rather  to  secure  the  maximum  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  community.” 

And  Professor  A.  W.  Flux,  in  consid¬ 
ering  what  kind  or  degree  of  Govern¬ 
ment  interference  is  desirable,  points  out 
the  fallacy  of  that  policy  of  lalssez  faire, 
which  is  based  on  the  broad  principle 
that  the  people  will  devote  their  energies 
to  the  most  profitable  account  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  hence  benefit  the  community 
generally.  “Brit,”  he  says,  “the  private 
advantage  of  one  individual  may  be  se¬ 
cured  only  at  the  cost  of  injury  to  others, 
and  those  others  may  be  incapa.ble  of 
judging  their  own  best  interests;”  and 
he  adds  “there  are,  too,  not  a  few  cases 
in  which  the  assumption  that  individuals 
know  best  what  is  their  own  interest  is 
obviously  not  justified  by  the  facts  of 
the  case.” 

Now,  again,  why  should  we,  why 
should  our  Governments  consider  ithe  in¬ 
terests  of  those  who  are  incapable  of 
judging  their  own  best  interests?  We  may 
answer,  “Because  it  is  humane,”  and 
upon  the  lower  ground  “That  State  out¬ 
lay  is  a  part  of  the  consumption  of  so¬ 
ciety  of  which  the  State  is  Ithe  regulating 
organ.”  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  the 
State  is  justified  in  providing  for  its  re¬ 
quirements  by  means  of  taxation.  But 
sociological  inquiry  does  not  end  here; 
we  must  know  what  the  nature  of  those 
requirements  should  be  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  greatest  social  and  evolutionary 
advancement.  Such  an  inquiry  should 
lead  us  to  the  principle  upon  which  our 
system  of  taxation  should  be  based. 

The  source  of  all  prosperity,  and  all 
progress.  Is  the  power  to  produce  “pro¬ 
ductive  goods”;  for  saving  of  time  is 
saving  of  labour,  and  saving  of  labour 
is  increase  of  the  power  to  produce  “pro¬ 
ductive  goods.”  But  we  desire  ’to  ex- 
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tend  our  inquiry  beyond  the  limita  im¬ 
posed  by  this  economic  expression.  We 
shall  endesTonr  to  seek  the  principle  hy 
which  the  energies  may  he  directed, 
through  the  medium  of  taxation,  to  se¬ 
cure  for  the  community  the  greatest 
“power  so  'to  control  the  forces  of  Na¬ 
ture  as  to  increase  the  extent  of  that 
control,”  and  to  denote  this,  we  shall 
employ  the  expression  “Giving-power.” 
This  expression  being,  perhaps,  some¬ 
what  complex,  it  is  advisable  further  to 
define  it  by  way  of  illustration.  Land, 
untouched  by  human  skill,  conveys  !to 
animals  and  human  beings  a  certain 
amount  more  of  the  power  to  give  to 
others  than  they  could  possess  if  they 
did  not  consume  its  products,  but  this 
power  is  not  always  exercised.  When, 
however,  it  is  exercised,  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  both  to  increase  life  and  !to  increase 
the  productive  power  of  the  land  itself. 
Thus,  human  ingenuity  constructs  scien¬ 
tific  method  in  agriculture,  and  the  com¬ 
bination  of  human  Giving-power  with 
the  Giving-i)ower  of  the  land,  produces  a 
vast  increase  of  productivity.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  “In  1699,  the  average  good  crop 
of  wheat  per  acre  was  11  to  15  bushels; 
now  it  is  29,  as  a  minimum.”  Thus,  the 
productivity  of  land  has  doubled  in  200 
years.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  machinery,  less,  not  more,  hands 
need  to  be  employed,  while  double  the 
number  of  persons  can  be  fed  upon  the 
produce  of  an  acre.  Again,  Mulhall’s 
statistics  show  that  in  1888  a  man  pro¬ 
duced  as  much  as  three  did  in  1820. 

Giving-power,  then,  is  noit  only  the 
power  to  produce  more  or  less  productive 
goods,  but  the  application  of  energy  in 
the  direction  of  increase  of  itself,  ilach 
individual  should  conserve  within  himself 
an  average  Giving-power,  and  an  aver¬ 
age  capacity  to  increase  the  Giving-pow¬ 
er  of  the  community.  Thus,  the  element 
of  first  importance  should  be  the  con¬ 
servation  of  that  kind  of  energy.  Mu¬ 
tual  helpfulness  of  one  another  should 
he  encouraged  by  our  system  of  taxation 
so  as  to  conserve  the  energy  of  those 
who  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  and  diminish 
the  energy  of  those  who  consume  without 


return.  We  have  evolved  beyond  the 
mere  “struggle  for  existence,”  and  mu- 
itual  helpfulness  of  one  another  is  no>w 
recognised  as  the  measure  of  superiority 
in  all  animal  life.  “The  law  which  domi¬ 
nates  life  is  the  law  of  evolution,  or  the 
passage  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite”  and 
“to  obey  this  law  is  a  duty.” 

But  taxation,  as  ait  present  imposed, 
is  unfortunately  not  synonymous  with 
voluntary  sacrifice.  Taxation  implies 
compulsion.  Professor  Bastable’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  taxation  is,  “A  compulsory  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  wealth  of  a  person  for 
the  service  of  the  public  powers.” 

There  is  one  word  in  this  definition 
which  enables  us  to  perceive  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  conditions  attending  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  which  is  thus  defined.  That 
word  is  “wealth.”  The  ethical  and  so¬ 
ciological  ideal  of  taxation  aims  at  pro¬ 
portional  sacrifice.  But  itbe  parting  with 
ill-gotten  gain  is  not  a  proportional  sac¬ 
rifice  to  the  parting  with  a  portion  of 
the  physical  necessities  contributed  by 
an  honest  minimum  wage  earner.  More¬ 
over,  the  mere  parting  with  unearned 
wealth  is  not  a  sacrifice  at  all,  in  the 
sociological  sense.  In  the  existing  social 
order,  any  chance  may  exempt  the  for¬ 
tunate  from  future  sacrifice.  The  other 
day  a  man  in  New  Zealand  picked  up  a 
Slone  to  throw  at  something;  he  chanced 
to  notice  that  it  was  gold-bearing  quartz. 
The  discovery  gave  him  £75,000.  That 
man,  although  he  may  contribute  to  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  out  of  his 
luck,  is  really  absolutely  immune  from 
taxation  in  the  sense  of  proportional  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice. 

To  define  the  sociological  concept  of 
ideal  taxation  it  would  be  necessary  to 
substitute  the  word  “energy”  for  the 
word  “wealth”  in  Professor  Bastable’s 
definition  of  the  term  “taxation,”  as  it 
is  ordinarily  employed.  The  substitu¬ 
tion  of  this  word  forces  us  to  a  remark¬ 
able  conclusion.  Energy,  personal  en¬ 
ergy,  the  Giving-power  of  the  individual, 
which  may  be  withheld  or  expended  by 
him  at  will,  the  community  cannot  gain 
unless  and  until  he  chooses  to  expend  it 
productively,  and  bringing  into  effect  a 
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system  of  taxation  to  insure  the  equal 
contribution  by  personal  sacrifice  of  in- 
■lividual  energy  involves  a  total  change 
in  our  social  system.  It  is  quhe  certain 
that  the  man  who  by  chance  picked  up 
£75,000  will  not,  unless  he  be  a  man  of 
exceptional  character  and  purpose,  there¬ 
after  contribute  personal  energy  towards 
State  requirements.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  those  who  are  “born  with  golden 
spoons  in  their  mouths”  do  not  often 
contribute  personal  energy  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  State  in  their  payments  of 
taxes.  The  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  can. 
we  know,  but  contribute  out  of  their 
physical  capacity,  which  is  all  they  have 
to  depend  upon  for  their  existence.  The 
term  “poor”  is  here  employed  to  mean 
persons  whose  earning  power,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  private  means,  is  insufficient 
to  maintain  and  develop  their  highest 
possible  standard  of  efficiency:  and  such 
persons  fonn  the  majority  of  (the  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  introduction  of  ethical  considera¬ 
tions  into  the  problem  of  taxation  creates 
a  paradoxical  situation  which  leads  us  to 
believe  that  our  present  social  order  must 
be  somewhat  ait  fault.  We  can  turn 
neither  this  way  nor  that.  We  cannot 
tax  the  rich  only,  because  of  the  inade¬ 
quate  financial  results  of  such  a  course; 
we  must  not  tax  the  poor,  because  the 
attempt  leads  to  physical  degeneration, 
or,  in  the  less  acute  cases,  prevents  or 
retards  mental  advancement;  we  must 
not  tax  commodities,  because  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  such  taxation  falls  chiefly  upon 
the  poor,  and  Itends  to  support  one  class 
to  the  detriment  of  another;  it  diminishes 
demand  for  the  goods  taxed  (by  way  of 
raising  prices),  hence  diminishes  demand 
for  labour  to  produce  them,  hence  re¬ 
duces  wages  and  thus  increases  the  ranks 
of  the  untaxable. 

“The  problem  is  not  what  the  individ¬ 
ual  ought  to  do,  it  is  not  even  what  he 
ought  to  be  made  to  do  in  order  that  he 
may  be  made  to  fulfil  his  own  obligation; 
it  is  rather  what  the  State  ought  to  do 
in  the  matter  of  (taxation.”  If  there  were 
a  State  universally  prosperous,  the  prob¬ 
lem  there  would  present  but  few  diffi¬ 
culties.  It  is  the  existence  of  States 


mainly  poor  that  gives  us  pause,  and 
compels  the  thoughtful  Ito  search  around 
with  the  light  of  truth  for  injustices  that 
may  be  lurking  at  the  heel  of  civilisation. 
“We  want  to  know,  not  how  much  the 
individual  ought  to  contribute,  but  how 
much  the  State  ought  to  collect;  and 
these  two  questions  cannot  be  resolved 
into  one  unless  the  extreme  position  is 
adopted  that  the  State  ought  to  try  to 
make  every  individual  do  whatever  he 
ought  to  do.”  And,  in  the  sociological 
concept,  what  he  ought  to  do  is  to  con¬ 
serve  Giving-power.  It  is  this  extreme 
position  that  the  sociologist  is  bound  to 
taiie  up. 

Both  international  and  national  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare  seem  to  he  almost  outside 
the  life  of  the  majority  who  are  mostly 
ignorant  or  careless  of  the  consequences 
of  mistaken  fiscal  policy.  They  know 
not  (the  birth  of  the  burden  that  they 
bear,  they  know  only  their  condition,  and 
even  this  they  do  not  realise  to  the  full. 
The  taxation  to  which  they  are  subject 
excites  the  interest  only  of  the  more 
educated  few.  They,  in  ithe  abyss  of 
misery,  neither  know  nor  care  to  know 
why  they  are  thus  and  thus.  Their  state 
is  their  misfortune;  they  hear  agitations 
against  their  rulers;  they  are  miserable; 
they  strive;  and  they  submit.  In  short, 
“One  class  lives  without  working,  the 
other  works  without  living;  without  liv¬ 
ing  a  life,  at  least,  worthy  of  the  name.” 

Pitiable  as  is  their  condition,  and  ex¬ 
cusable  as  is  their  ignorance  which  con¬ 
tributes  towards  it,  there  remains  the 
undeniable  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
poor  heap  upon  themselves  a  considerable 
part  of  the  burden  that  they  bear  by  the 
reckless  overestimate  of  the  amount  of 
expenditure  which  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  enititled  to  enjoy  as  surplus,  but 
which  is  really  requisite  to  maintain  their 
highest  attainable  standard  of  efficiency. 
But  this  very  over-expenditure  is  incul¬ 
cated  in  them  by  the  hopelessness  of 
serious  endeavour;  while  the  immeasur¬ 
able  luxury  around  them  is  a  perpetually 
torturing  temptation  to  participate  in  its 
alluring  glories.  Its  true  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  the  conservation  of 
personal  Giving-power,  no  teaching  or  re- 
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ligioD  has  brought  home  to  them.  To 
practice  self  denial  of  temporary  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  order  to  conserve  within,  the  en¬ 
ergy  which  the  will  and  !the  inclination 
are  free  to  waste,  is  the  obligation  of 
the  individual:  to  try  to  make  every  in¬ 
dividual  fulfil  that  obligation,  and  to  col¬ 
lect  by  taxation  contributions  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  ability,  is  (the  duty  of  the 
State. 

No  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  unconscious  wasters  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  power  more  effectually  than 
through  the  medium  of  taxation.  Thus, 
the  object  of  taxation  should  be,  not  only 
to  secure  a  revenue  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  but  to  direct  the  course  in 
which  the  energies  of  the  people  may  be 
most  profitably  expended. 

With  these  views  before  us,  let  us 
glance  at  some  of  our  own  taxes.  The 
income  tax  fails  to  follow  the  principle 
of  taxation  according  to  ability,  in  that 
it  imposes  the  same  burden  upon  the 
man  with  a  family  of  ten  as  upon  him 
who  has  none;  moreover,  the  tax  upon 
wasting  securities  is  the  same  as  upon 
those  which  produce  permanent  income; 
but,  as  Lord  Blackbome  says,  “the  hard¬ 
est  case  of  all  is  that  the  full  tax  should 
be  imposed  upon  a  professional  income, 
earned  by  hard  labour,  often  extending 
over  many  years  before  any  return  is 
got,  and  when  earned,  precarious  as  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  health  of  the  earner,” 
The  “Estate  Duties,”  defensible  though 
they  are,  from  certain  points  of  view,  do 
undoubtedly  cause  much  hardship;  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  tax  has  often  to 
be  paid  out  of  capital,  it  is  manifestly 
inequitable  to  tax  thrifty  persons  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  upon  that  which  has  already 
been  taxed  as  income;  especially  when 
the  estate  is  distributed  among  needy 
persons.  Rates,  too,  fall  with  great  hard¬ 
ship  upon  persons  with  large  families,  the 
same  burden  is  imposed  upon  a  man  with 
a  large  family  as  upon  a  bachelor  with 
no  responsibility;  similarly  inequitable 
also  appears  the  burden  of  the  income  tax 
upon  that  part  of  income  that  has  been 
applied  to  the  education  of  children 
whose  position  forbids  their  taking  ad¬ 


vantage  of  the  free  education  provided 
out  of  the  rates.  This  tax  upon  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  higher  classes,  so  expended, 
amounts  to  a  tax  upon  superior  educa¬ 
tion,  a  tax  upon  the  maintenance  of  their 
children  at  the  highest  standard  of  effi¬ 
ciency:  a  tax,  in  fact,  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  most  capable.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  no  lesson  at  all  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  taught  by  these  taxes  of 
ours,  that  no  example  is  intended  to  be 
set  by  them,  that  no  philosophical  prin¬ 
ciple  underlies  them,  and  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  no  they  result  in  hard¬ 
ship  to  the  poor  does  not  take  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  Exchequer  considerations. 
“Their  purposes  are  seldom  economic, 
they  involve  the  withdrawal  from  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  wealth  levied  in  the  tax.” 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  they  di¬ 
minish  the  demand  for  labour.  In  what¬ 
ever  manner  the  revenue  of  a  capitalist 
employer  is  reduced,  the  reduction  is  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  by  a  diminished  power 
or  desire  to  employ  labour.  Hence,  even 
although  the  final  incidence  of  a  tax  falls 
upon  the  income  of  the  owner  of  capital, 
and  reduces  his  actual  returns  for  his 
own  use,  employees  as  a  class  suffer  also 
in  a  more  vital  way:  employment  is  di¬ 
minished.  Thus  it  may  reasonably  be 
concluded  that  the  incidence  of  all  direct 
taxation,  even  though  it  does  not  fall 
upon  them,  reacts  upon  the  poorer 
classes.  The  same  is  true  of  indirect 
taxation,  i.  e.,  taxes  on  commodities.  In 
this  case,  not  only  is  the  burden  shifted 
to  the  consumers,  amongst  whom  are 
more  poor  (in  the  sense  above  defined) 
than  are  found  amongst  the  producers 
who  actually  pay  the  tax,  but  this  sys¬ 
tem  causes  the  price  of  the  commodities 
taxed  to  rise;  a  rise  in  price  diminishes 
demand,  first,  for  the  goods,  then,  for 
the  labour  to  produce  them,  and  wages 
consequently  fall.  In  the  present  social 
order  we  are  unable  to  escape  from  this 
result;  for,  even  if  we  could  succeed  in 
finally  resting  the  incidence  of  taxation 
solely  upon  the  rich,  financial  considera¬ 
tions  would  oppose  that  system;  because 
“in  most  countries  large  incomes  do  not 
form  a  large  proportion  of  national  rev¬ 
enue.”  “Taxation  to  be  productive  must 
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draw  on  the  resourcesi  of  the  middle  and 
working  ciassea.” 

Taxes  paid  by  these  classes  are  part  of 
the  fruits  of  energy  expended  by  them. 
Now,  as  energy  may  be  expended  either 
productively  or  unproductively,  it  is  man¬ 
ifestly  bad  economy  to  withdraw,  in 
taxes,  energy  which  would  be  more  pro¬ 
ductively  applied  by  the  individuals  than 
by  the  State,  whilst  energy  which  would 
be  unproductively  applied  by  the  individ¬ 
uals  remains  available.  For  example,  it 
would  be  bad  economy  to  tax  able  and 
willing  workers  so  heavily  that  they  can¬ 
not  obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
Extending  this  principle,  we  may  urge 
that  it  is  bad  economy  so  to  tax  individ¬ 
uals  as  to  diminish  their  Giving-power; 
conversely,  it  is  good  economy  to  draw 
taxes  from  those,  the  outcome  of  whose 
energy  conveys  the  smallest  amount  of 
Giving-i)ower  to  the  community.  This 
points  to  the  taxation  of  unproductive 
commodities;  but,  as  already  stated,  the 
taxation  of  commodities  would  create 
a  greater  evil  than  it  was  intended  to 
remove:  it  would  cause  wages  to  fall. 

But  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  may 
possibly  be  found  by  tracing  some  of 
the  other  effects  that  would  be  produced 
by  this  kind  of  taxation. 

If  any  commodity  be  so  heavily  taxed 
as  to  cause  the  supply  to  be  diminished 
in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  of  the 
demand,  the  amount  of  land  and  labour 
used  for  the  production  of  the  commodity 
taxed  will  become  smaller,  and  thus  be 
released  for  the  production  of  other 
things.  So  that,  if  all  unproductive  lux¬ 
uries  are  taxed  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  while  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
those  things  requisite  for  their  produc¬ 
tion  are  not  taxed,  the  supply  of  both 
land  and  labour  for  the  production  of  ithe 
latter  class  of  commodities  must  become 
greater,  if  the  tax  is  heavy  enough.  Then, 
a  larger  amount  of  land  and  labour  will 
be  set  free  for  the  production  of  neces¬ 
saries;  and  if  the  land  and  labour  thus 
set  free  be  applied  to  the  production  of 
necessaries,  nothing  short  of  a  worldwide 
combination  or  trust  can  prevent  the 
price  of  them  from  falling.  And  so  long 
as  the  amount  of  land  and  labour  re¬ 


leased  by  the  taxation  of  luxuries  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  requisite  to  meet 
the  demand  for  necessaries,  the  wages  of 
the  labourers  employed  upon  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  can  never  fall  below  the 
amount  required  to  purchase  necessaries 
for  their  sustenance. 

But  existing  conditions  preclude  the 
possibility  of  such  a  system  of  taxation, 
even  if  universally  adopted,  being  uni¬ 
versally  successful.  In  the  first  place 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  available 
labour  would  be  employed;  and  any  coun¬ 
try  that  is  unahle  to  produce  its  own 
necessaries  in  sufficient  quantity,  being 
dependent  upon  other  countries  for  the 
supply  of  its  deficiency,  must  give  to 
them  some  adequate  exchange;  it  must 
therefore  give  luxuries  in  exchange.  So 
that  any  restriction  of  the  supply  of  such 
commodities  caused  by  taxation  in  that 
country  would  diminish  its  power  to  pur¬ 
chase  necessaries  from  other  countries. 

For  this  latter  reason  alone,  such  a 
system  would  be  impossible  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  modify¬ 
ing  regulations.  There  is,  further,  an 
economic  objection  to  be  considered.  The 
natural  demand  for  necessaries — that  is, 
the  amount  that  is  requisite  to  support 
life  at  the  highest  standard  of  efficency— 
is  always  greater  than  the  economic  de¬ 
mand  (because  the  natural  requirements 
of  those  who  have  no  purchasing  power 
form  no  part  of  economic  demand),  and 
it  is  always  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  that  there  are 
always  less  persons  able  to  purchase 
them  when  the  price  of  them  is  high,  and 
less  persons  willing  to  supply  them  when 
the  price  is  iow.  It  matters  not  how 
groat  the  natural  demand,  nor  how  low 
the  price,  the  supply  will  never  meet  it. 
Neither  will  the  economic  demand  be  in¬ 
creased  if  the  price  of  necessaries  is 
made  to  fall  by  means  of  a  heavy  taxa¬ 
tion  of  luxuries,  for  the  reason  that  'the 
consequent  fall  in  wages  would  be  the 
main  cause  of  the  fall  in  price. 

But  none  of  these  difficulties  appears 
to  be  insuperable.  The  difficulty  of  ex¬ 
change  with  other  countries  could  be  re¬ 
moved  by  allowing  a  drawback  on  all 
the  goods  selected  for  taxation  when  ex- 
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ported  'to  foreign  countries,  and  impos¬ 
ing  a  countervailing  import  tax  upon 
those  classes  of  goods.  This,  however, 
is  but  a  minor  point;  changes  of  a  more 
radical  nature  are  required  to  overcome 
the  remaining  difficulties.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Acts  of  Parliament  are  al¬ 
ready  in  force,  which,  if  carried  into 
effect,  would  at  least  remove  the  present 
conditions  of  unemployment  and  starva¬ 
tion.  Under  these  Acts  an  almost  indis¬ 
criminate  power  of  taxation  seems  to 
have  been  vested  in  local  autliorities. 
With  these  examples  before  us,  we  may 
urge,  that  in  order  ito  establish  a  just 
system  of  taxation  which  will  provide 
for  the  true  welfare  of  the  people,  the 
Government  should  be  open  to  employ  all 
free  labour,  and  acquire  such  land  as  may 
be  requisite  to  produce  the  necessaries  of 
life,  alt  least  for  those  in  need;  and  that 
sufficient  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  taxation  of  luxuries  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  provision  of  such  necessaries. 

As  it  is,  we  have  a  degrading  work- 
house  system,  labour  colonies  (supported 
by  voluntary  contributions),  and  free  edu¬ 
cation  for  ill-clad  children  who  are  too 
hungry  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it. 
And  the  conditions  do  noit  improve  with 
increased  national  prosperity  and  riches. 
“The  industrial  progress  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,”  says  Dr.  Bonar,  “has  improved 
the  earnings  of  the  skilled  artisan,  but 
It  seems  to  have  done  very  little  for  the 
unskilled  labourer.”  “A  large  proportion 
earn  no  more  than  enough  for  themselves 
ana  tamiiiee  ito  Keep  them  in  bare  life. 


not  enough  to  keep  them  in  full  vigour 
of  mind  and  body.” 

It  is  bad  economy  to  allow  all  this 
possible  energy,  all  this  Giving-power, 
the  one  infinite  generating  force,  to  run 
out  of  the  evolution  of  the  race.  If  It 
is  possible  to  remove  the  causes  of  un¬ 
happiness  from  the  social  order  of  to¬ 
day,  'there  will  be  but  few  who  will  not 
consent  to  considerable  sacrifice  of  tem¬ 
porary  satisfaction  in  order  that  such  a 
purpose  may  be  accomplished,  such  an 
ideal  realised. 

Let  us,  then,  concentrate  our  attention 
upon  those  conditions  which,  from  the 
very  nature  of  man,  are  primarily  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  physical  wellbeing  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

Society,  like  every  less  complex  organ¬ 
ism,  most  assure  itself  of  a  sufficient 
provision  for  bodily  sustenance  to  enable 
all  its  iMirts  or  members  to  become  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  high  standard  of  efficien¬ 
cy,  This  purpose  can  be  accomplished 
through  its  Government,  the  regulat¬ 
ing  organ,  only  by  taxing  the  surplus 
energy  of  the  whole  body.  Each  mem¬ 
ber,  being  in  itself  a  productive  agent, 
must  be  fully  nourished;  to  this  end,  the 
outcome,  or  revenue,  derived  from  the 
energy  thus  taxed,  must  be  scientifically 
distributed  by  the  regulating  organ  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  the  separ¬ 
ate  members. 

From  the  sociological  point  of  view, 
this  seems  to  be  the  elementary  principle 
that  should  govern  scientific  taxation. 
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By  WILLIAM  HEMSIRLE-T. 


N  our  present  spasm  of  political 
virtue  it  would  be  ungracious 
to  discount  any  sincere  propo¬ 
sition  for  reform  unless  some¬ 
thing  clearly  better  can  be  substituted. 
Individual  independence  at  the  late  mu¬ 
nicipal  election  in  New  York  City  was 
the  reaction  anticipated  from  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  boss-blundering,  and  it  showed 
the  latent  potentialities  of  the  x>eople. 
We  must  mark  the  campaign  of  Jerome 
and  Hearst  as  instructive.  They,  with¬ 
out  caucus,  primary  or  convention,  and 
from  sheer  popularity,  were  spontaneous¬ 
ly  nominated  in  spite  of  organized  taboo. 
Now  a  multitude  of  reformers  are  urg¬ 
ing  new  methods  to  correct  nominating 
evils  without  these  violent,  expensive  and 
risky  revolutions. 

The  plan  now  receiving  favor  is  that 
of  the  peopie  at  ■the  primary  directly  nom¬ 
inating  the  party  candidates  without  the 
aid  of  a  convention.  This  would  only  be 
going  backward;  for  two  or  three  gen¬ 
erations  ago  that  was  practiced  when 
the  population  was  sparse.  The  Athe¬ 
nian  democracy  made  laws  by  a  popular 
vote  in  the  open  forum,  or  market  place. 
But  great  masses  of  people  cannot  come 
together,  so  they  choose  delegates  to 
make  their  laws.  It  is  necessarily  the 
same  with  a  great  party.  Our  two  great 
parties  are  here  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  their  old-time  methods,  simplified, 
which  can  no  more  be  wiped  out  than 
the  mountain  springs,  the  creeks  and  the 
rivers.  Their  system  is  an  unwritten 
constitution  of  the  land.  It  is  a  fact  that 
delegates  can  work  with  more  facility 


than  the  mass  because  they  are  chosen 
for  having  a  broader  knowledge  of  pub¬ 
lic  necessities  and  individuals. 

It  is  a  law  of  human  nature  to  trust  to 
agents.  Direct  nominations  in  a  large 
territory,  involving  six  or  seven  thou¬ 
sand  voters  of  a  party,  which  is  our 
smallest  official  subdivision,  as  an  alder- 
manic  district,  would  be  something  like 
that  other  lunacy — the  referendum — and 
they  would  only  scatter  corruption,  while 
a  popular  caucus  would  take  it  out  by 
the  roots.  On  the  primary  ballot  for 
electing  delegates  to  a  convention  in  the 
usual  way,  there  should  be  a  blank  col¬ 
umn  where  the  voter  could  express  his 
preference  for  a  candidate,  which,  can¬ 
vassed,  would  be  a  guide  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  convention.  Still,  the  principle  and 
practice  of  spontaneity  in  primary  elec¬ 
tions  naturally  holds  good  to  a  specified 
extent.  In  an  official  district  where  a 
man  has  by  his  life  commended  hhnself 
to  his  neighbors  for  probity  and  ability, 
a  popular  naming  of  him  for  an  office, 
in  spite  of  the  machines  and  bosses,  is 
wholesome  and  efficient.  But  this,  in 
common  practice,  would  be  a  rare  exi¬ 
gency,  and  not  worth  risking  the  rest  of 
the  ticket.  The  same  interested  voters 
who  would  nominate  a  candidate  in  a 
direct  primary  could  better  obtain  the 
same  result  by  going  to  the  open  caucus. 

But  it  would  seem  that  this  direct  nom¬ 
ination  fad  is  only  another  device  of  po¬ 
litical  dudes  for  sneaking  out  of  the  cau¬ 
cus  where  the  duty  of  the  citizen  com¬ 
mences.  If  independents  desire  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  caucus  and  the  convention,  why 


•This  article  Is  a  sequel  to  "Caucus  Revival”  by  the  same  author,  which  appeared  in 
the  December  number  of  The  Eclectic  Magazine.— ^itor. 
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do  they  not  ignore,  also,  the  other  part 
of  the  system— the  primary — and  then 
nominate  by  popular  clamor?  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  any  one  of  political  experience 
that  direct  nominations  would  imme¬ 
diately  bring  out  a  wrangling  horde  of 
callow  aspirants,  secret,  narrow  and 
venal,  and  would  not  stimulate  the  mass 
of  voters.  Where  there  are  conjoined 
an  interesting  necessity  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  man,  this  spontaneous  nomination 
would  seem  to  be  natural. 

But  the  question  immediately  recurs. 
Why  may  not  that  all  be  done  in  the 
regular  way  of  the  caucus  and  conven¬ 
tion  and  thus  not  interfere  with  the 
numerous  other  offices  nor  upset  the 
system?  Upon  the  caucus  ticket  for 
each  small  polling  primary  district  there 
IS  an  average  of  a  half  a  dozen  public 
officials  to  be  nominated  besides  the  two 
dozen  or  more  party  administrators  which 
are  as  important  as  delegates  to  any  con¬ 
vention.  In  an  aldermanic,  or  Assembly, 
district  containing  about  thirty  election 
districts  there  would  be  a  candidate  for 
every  one  of  the  six  offices  to  go  before 
the  general  conventions.  This  would 
make  180  candidates,  not  to  mention  the 
important  committeemen  for  party  ad¬ 
ministration.  Each  of  these  candidates 
would  do  more  or  less  “pipe-laying”  in 
each  polling  district  and  there  have  his 
friends.  These  various  personal  inter¬ 
ests,  developed  suddenly  in  each  polling 
district  primary,  would  result  in  inter¬ 
minable  confusion  and  disagreement. 
There  would  be  scores  of  dickers  or  deals 
to  where  there  is  one  now,  awakening 
the  meanest  spirit  of  cunning  and  decep¬ 
tion,  and  cause  more  of  a  public  demor¬ 
alization  than  even  the  boss-ridden  cau¬ 
cus,  where  there  would  be  no  boss  riding 
if  the  independents  would  be  as  busy  and 
interested  as  they  are  in  direct  nomina¬ 
tions.  If  we  could  have  fewer  elective 
offices,  as  in  our  national  system  and  in 
the  Canadian  system,  voting  for  only  leg¬ 
islative  offices,  direct  nomination  would 
be  simplified  and  tolerable.  Then  there 
would  be  no  field  for  the  boss. 

But  the  worst  effect  of  direct  nomina¬ 
tions  would  be  their  inevitable  minority 
rule.  The  independents  would  be  so 


divided  by  a  multitude  of  clique  and  per¬ 
sonal  preferences  that  the  organized  ma¬ 
chine  would  easily  carry  off  the  plurality 
vote.  Thus  the  party  would  have  to  go 
before  the  people  with  a  minority  can¬ 
didate  who  is  always  weak.  In  our  coun¬ 
try  the  majority  must  rule,  from  stem  to 
stern,  or  we  ^hall  become  politically  trop¬ 
icalized.  The  political  caucus  is  only  the 
natural  pre-consultation  and  pre-arrange¬ 
ment  common  to  all  social  movement.  It 
prevents  confusion  and  is  a  simple  meth¬ 
od  of  pre-converging  the  party  wish.  It 
does  not  jeopardize  the  party  by  allow¬ 
ing  some  unworthy  but  eager  candidate 
to  push  himself  ahead  with  a  plurality 
vote  in  the  secret  and  furtive  surprises 
of  a  direct  primary  voting.  The  people 
might  have  a  trial  of  it  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  they  would  return  to  the  old  beaten 
track.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  that 
innovation  will  arouse  us  from  our 
apathy.  All  old-timers  say  it  will  not.  If 
system  is  required  in  legislation  and  in 
the  election,  it  is  all  the  more  required 
in  the  nominations.  Direct  nominations 
for  public  office  would  tend  to  break  up 
all  system.  Moreover  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  county  board  of  elections  could  can¬ 
vass  and  award  certificates  upon  this 
confused  medley  and  multitude  of  can¬ 
didates,  amounting  in  all  to  many  hun¬ 
dreds.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  public  pol¬ 
icy  that  all  candidates  should  have  their 
merits  sifted  in  the  public  caucus?  Direct 
nominations  would  be  anarchy. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that  the 
present  system  of  caucus,  primary  and 
convention  needs  some  amendment.  But 
whatever  the  law  may  be,  our  electoral 
evils  will  not  be  corrected  until  the  civic 
conscience  of  the  people  is  aroused  and 
stays  aroused.  The  water  and  the  trough 
may  be  provided  and  the  aijs  led  thither, 
but;  he  majyjmt-jiidak.  The  State  should 
adopt  the  caucus,  as  it  has  the  primary, 
and  compel  attendance  under  penalty  of 
disfranchisement.  They  who  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  matter  are  confounded  with 
the  discovery  that  our  better  classes  are 
as  childish  about  and  as  indifferent  to  po¬ 
litical  methods  as  the  average  European 
bog-trotter.  We  badly  need  elemental 
political  education.  The  absence  of  the 
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people  at  large  from  the  caucus  and  pri¬ 
mary  has  fostered  a  small  class  of  sel¬ 
fish  politicians  who  have  made  the  pri¬ 
maries  so  offensive  that  some  of  the 
States  have  adopted  the  primary  and 
manage  it  by  their  own  officers. 

So  the  politicians,  having  been  ousted 
from  the  primary,  have  stolen  a  march 
upon  the  people  and  organized  the  caucus 
whose  ticket  is  invariably  successful  in 
the  primary.  Now  the  people,  who  out¬ 
number  the  machine  ten  to  one,  should 
also  go  to  the  caucus  and  there  oust  the 
machine.  This  would  be  the  dignified 
forum  of  the  people,  and  an  attractive 
place  to  the  American  gentleman.  There 
the  best  civic  merit  would  have  a  fair 
and  open  chance.  The  direct  vote  for 
public  officials  would  afford  no  popular 
deliberation  except  that  of  dark  lantern 
processes.  It  would  be  only  a  little  tem¬ 
porary  alcohol,  or  oxygen,  injected  into 
our  anemic  political  blood.  Nascent  poli¬ 
ticians  wili  favor  it,  and  political  hacks 
will  do  so  with  the  cunning  and  covert 
design  of  scattering  the  opposition,  or 
independents,  and  keeping  them  away 
from  the  caucuses. 

Now  a  final  word  as  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  independents  without  direct 
nominations,  adhering  to  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way.  The  reform  must  begin  with 
the  people,  the  neighbors  in  each  little 
polling  or  election  district.  It  has  been 
a  trick  of  the  politicians  to  make  that 
unit  of  representation  so  small  that  there 
is  no  place  in  it  for  public  assembly. 
Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  young 
patriot  of  worthy  political  ambition.  His 
neighbors  will  be  his  constituency  that 
will  outnumber  the  machine.  Let  the 
New  York  City  voter  get  from  the  “City 
Record,”  in  the  basement  of  the  City 
Hall,  for  five  cents,  a  printed  list  of  all 
voters  in  his  Assembly  district,  with  their 
residence  and  politics.  The  board  of 
elections  of  any  borough  will  give  him 
for  nothing,  or  any  newspaper  will  for 
ten  cents,  the  election  and  primary  laws. 
Then  he  is  armed  and  equipped  to  go 
into  the  caucus  of  the  machine,  to  which 
all  are  invited,  although  if  not  invited,  to 
hold  a  caucus  of  his  own  and  draw  up 
his  ticket  for  the  primary  which  the 


State  officers  there  will  honestly  can¬ 
vass.  Thus,  good  men  as  delegates  being 
chosen  they  would  make  up  wise  and 
unpurchasable  conventions  that  no  boss 
could  control  by  patronage  nor  any  aspir¬ 
ant  by  money,  and  that  would  make  the 
present  election  and  primary  laws  good 
enough,  without  amendment. 

In  the  matter  of  nominating  districts, 
the  politicians  have,  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience,  conformed  to  the  divisions  of 
the  State.  This  has  worked  mischief. 
The  Assembly  district  is  too  large  for  a 
primary,  and  the  election  district  is  too 
small  to  find  a  place  of  popular  meeting. 
For  the  people  of  the  election  district  to 
have  their  own  direct  delegate  to  the 
State,  city,  judiciary  and  county  conven¬ 
tions  would  make  too  large  a  body.  If 
the  State  authority  allows  only  four  dele¬ 
gates  to  an  Assembly  district,  comprised 
of  twenty-eight  electron  districts,  then, 
in  order, to  get  direct  representation  from 
the  votes  of  the  people,  there  should  be 
only  four  primary  districts,  each  com¬ 
prising  seven  election  districts.  This 
could  easily  be  done  by  the  board  of 
elections  and  would  solve  the  problem  of 
getting  direct  representations  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  election  districts  or  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  intervention  of  the  Assembly 
district  committee  or  convention.  These 
primary  districts  of  seven  election  dis¬ 
tricts  would  make  convenient  numbers  in, 
also,  the  city  and  county  conventions, 
and  the  county  committee.  Now  the 
bosses  put  up  the  four  delegates  for  the 
Assembly  district  convention,  the  people 
having  nothing  to  say. 

If  we  undertake  to  have  a  popular  gov¬ 
ernment  we  must  assume  popular  respon- 
s'bilities.  The  Assembly  district  com¬ 
mittee  with  its  executive  member  is  use- 
ful  in  routine  work,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  by  their  concentrated  authority  they 
have  assumed  to  dictate  nominations  and 
patronage.  Then  for  this  new  primary 
district  of  seven  election  districts  the 
board  of  elections  could  more  practically 
find  a  meeting  room  for  caucus  or  de¬ 
liberation.  A  delegate  from  every  elec¬ 
tion  district  in  a  county  committee  would 
make  such  a  pandemonium  of  from  800 
to  1,200  that  they  would  quickly  cry  out 
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for  a  boss.  The  above  new  apportion¬ 
ment,  along  with  the  amendment  of  the 
primary  law  allowing  no  one  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  or  x>ermanent  committeeman  who  is 
on  the  public  pay-roll,  also  voting  in  all 
committees  and  conventions  by  ballot 
only,  will  clear  the  political  atmosphere. 

It  is  these  three  evils  that  have  re¬ 
duced  the  interest  of  the  party,  namely: 
Indirect  representation  by  the  election 
district  association,  patronage-slavery  in 
ccmunittees  and  conventions,  and  the 
crack  of  the  machine  whip  through  vot¬ 
ing  by  voice. 

The  Assembly  district  committees  and 
conventions  have  become  political  cess¬ 
pools,  or  so  many  buttresses  to  the  boss. 
They  and  their  conventions  of  office¬ 
holders  constitute  a  “feudal  autocracy”— 
e  total  departure  from  the  genius  of  our 
institutions,  the  executive  members  being 
barons  and  the  boss  a  king.  They  call 
themselves  “The  organisation,”  but  they 
are  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  party.  Re¬ 
tain  them  for  hack-work,  but  restrict 
them  to  that.  Patronage  is  the  engine 


and  rudder  for  the  boss,  without  which 
he  is  all  at  sea. 

But  while  conventions  should  be  re¬ 
tained  for  public  official  nomination 
there  might  be  direct  voting  for  party 
administrators,  because  they  stand  in  a 
relation  to  the  party  that  a  public  offi¬ 
cial  does  to  the  public.  The  voter  for 
them  at  the  primary  is  like  a  delegate  in 
a  convention,  voting  directly  for  his  ob¬ 
ject.  If  a  domestic  minority  wins  that 
is  no  concern  to  the  public.  The  princi¬ 
ple  must  be  established  that  delegates 
should  not  vote  for  other  delegates.  Di¬ 
rect  voting  for  public  officials  would  be 
disorganization,  but  it  would  be  good 
organization  as  applied  to  the  party  ad¬ 
ministrators,  such  as  committeemen  and 
their  officers,  as  that  ticket  is  wholly 
cut  and  dried  beforehand,  and,  to  save 
time,  the  voters  would  assent. 

We  are  inching  along  toward  electoral 
perfection,  the  main  step  to  which  is  a 
popular  caucus.  Without  that  no  new 
rules  will  be  effective.  Let  us  be  patient 
and  persistent  or  else  own  up  our  treason 
to  the  country. 


THL  IDEAL. 


By  DOROTHY  FRANCES  GURNEY. 

(Prom  the  Academy.) 


L 

The  moon  Is  large,  the  heaven  fair 
.And  full  of  stars;  the  earth  is  spent; 

All  the  world’s  soul  Is  In  the  air: 

Of  ore  great  star  magnificent. 

n. 

I  dream,  of  one  I  may  not  see 
And  yet  whose  light  must,  traveling, 
gauge 


The  eternal  space  and  come  to  be 
The  glory  of  another  age. 

III. 

When  at  the  last  it  shines  above. 
Fairest  and  farthest  star  in  space. 
Then  let  it  know  it  had  my  love, 
Oh!  latest  of  the  human  race! 
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A  SKETCH  OF  HOLLAND  LODQL. 

By  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  HENRY. 


MONO  the  present  landmarks 
of  the  early  Knickerbocker  life 
on  Manhattan  few  may  com¬ 
pare  in  interest  with  tlie  tra¬ 
ditions,  inheritances  and  membership  of 
Holland  Lodge  in  Masonry.  At  a  recent 
stated  communication  in  Holland,  the 
Master  elected  for  the  year  of  1906  was 
Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chanler,  descendant  of 
John  Jacob  Astor,  who  was  Past  Master 
in  Holland  in  1790.  At  the  coming  in¬ 
stallation  of  Mr.  Chanler  those  present 
will  include  members  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan,  Union,  Knickerbocker,  St.  Nicholas 
and  University  Clubs. 

Masonry  in  New  York  became  active 
since  the  office  of  Provincial  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter  was  instituted  in  1730.  Richard 
Riggs  in  1737  was  appointed  first  Grand 
Master  of  New  York.  Francis  Goelet 
became  Grand  Master  in  1750,  and  three 
years  later  George  BLarrison  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  Trinity  Church. 

On  May  30,  1787,  Brothers  R.  J.  Van 
den  Broeck,  Dan  Van  Voorhis,  H.  A.  Cos¬ 
ter,  William  J.  Vredenbergh,  Henry  Ben¬ 
son,  John  Meyer,  Francis  Childs,  John 
Stagg  and  C.  L.  Cammann,  all  impressed 
as  worthy  citizens  and  Masons  of  New 
York  with  the  importance  of  the  Low 
Dutch  language,  petitioned  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  grant  a  charter  to  Holland, 
which  was  done  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
September,  1787.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Holland  Lodge  was  the  first  which  re¬ 
ceived  a  warrant  issued  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
present  tribute  and  history  of  Holland 
Lodge  is  called  forth  by  the  recent  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Master,  also  the  raising  of 
seven  prominent  gentlemen  in  Holland, 
and  the  presentation  of  a  jewel  to  R.  W. 


J.  Howard  Wainwright,  of  Holland,  in 
commemoration  of  his  first  official  visit 
as  District  Deputy. 

A  description  of  the  seal  of  Holland 
Lodge  follows: 

ARMS  —  Argent  —  A  book  proper 
charged  with  a  compass  and  square. 

SUPPORTERS  —  Dexter  side,  an 
American  eagle  resting  her  foot  on  a 
globe  proper;  sinister  side,  a  lion  ram¬ 
pant  holding  in  his  dexter  paw  a  drawn 
sword,  in  his  sinister  seven  arrows,  all 
proper. 

CREST— An  eye,  emitting  rays,  encir¬ 
cled  with  thirteen  stars. 

MOTTO— Deugd  zy  uw  cieraad,  in  a 
scroll,  on  which  the  supporters  stand. 

BELOW  THE  MOTTO— Hands  in 
union. 

ROUND  THE  WHOLE — Hollandsche 
Loge  Staat  van  Nieuw  York  5787. 

The  seal  unites  Masonry  with  patriot¬ 
ism.  Arms  refer  to  God,  the  Master  and 
the  craft.  The  allied  American  eagle  and 
Dutch  lion  grasping  the  embleons  of  em¬ 
pire  and  conquest  fittingly  support  our 
arms. 

The  glorious  crest  assembles  the  thir¬ 
teen  States  originally  composing  America. 
Around  the  all-seeing  eye,  which  emits 
bright  rays  of  that  celestial  light  which 
illumines  Masonry  in  a  special  sense 
known  to  all  the  sons  of  light. 

The  motto  admonishes  to  make  virtue 
the  immediate  jewel  of  our  souls. 

Hands  in  union  speak  of  fidelity  and 
brotherly  love. 

The  title  encircling  the  whole  being 
written  in  the  beloved  language  of  the 
founders  of  Holland  Lodge,  ever  recalls 
the  memories  of  just  men  made  perfect. 
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Society  in  New  York  changes,  but  Ma¬ 
sonry  in  Holland  remains  distinctive  and 
is  represented  by  the  oldest  families  and 
their  descendants  and  family  connections. 
Its  roll  contains  names  identified  with 
the  history  of  New  York,  prominent  in 
clubs,  the  Ohamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  bench  and  bar,  and 
the  medical  and  journalistic  professions. 
Holland  Lodge  is  recognized  for  its  per¬ 
fect  work  and  charities  and  as  one  of 
the  oldest  in  America.  In  1789  George 
Washington  and  Baron  Steuben  were 
honorary  members. 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  Master  in  1793 
and  upon  the  occasion  of  his  installation, 
the  24th  of  December  of  that  year,  he 
spoke  to  Masonry  in  Holland  Lodge,  say¬ 
ing  in  part: 

“Let  us  then,  my  brethren,  unite  every 
exertion  to  continue  the  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  of  Holland  Lodge,  its  propitious 
influence  of  Masonry  upon  society  and 
virtue  arrayed  with  every  respectable  at¬ 
tribute  that  can  dignify  or  embellish  an 
institution  the  patron  of  science,  friend 
of  good  government,  handmaid  of  moral¬ 
ity,  exploring  the  dreary  prison  and  mis¬ 
erable  hovel  seeking  the  unfortunate  and 
with  outstretched  hand  of  charity  turn 
tears  into  smiles  and  affliction  into  joy. 
*  «  • 

“Masonry  may  be  defined  a  moral  in¬ 
stitution  Intended  to  promote  individual 
and  social  happiness;  founded  on  moral¬ 
ity  and  charity,  it  is  intended  to  be  ranked 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  *  •  • 

“Lest  we  forget  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
the  glare  of  wealth,  the  blandishments  of 
pleasure  or  the  insipidity  of  indolence  to 
neglect  the  great  functions  of  humanity. 
«  *  * 

“Despots  and  tyrants  whose  authority 
rests  upon  the  fears  and  not  affections  of 
men,  have  in  ages  past  declared  that  for 
Masons  to  assemble  together  is  a  crime 
of  the  deepest  dye.  Brethren  have  fled 
into  this  land  of  liberty  to  avoid  the  dag¬ 
gers  of  the  Inquisition.  *  •  • 

“Politics  and  religion  form  no  part  of 
our  institution.  All  brethren  are  upon 
a  level.  The  Bible  in  our  lodge  manifests 
our  belief  in  the  doctrines  which  it  in¬ 
culcates.  Charity  stands  pre-eminent  in 


rank  not  alone  in  pecuniary  relief,  but 
in  benevolent  affections  toward  one  an¬ 
other.” 

The  war  for  American  independence 
nearly  destroyed  the  lodges  of  New  York. 
It  was  only  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
R.  R.  Livingston,  Chancellor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  member  of  Holland, 
that  the  complete  establishment  of  Hol¬ 
land  Lodge  was  effected  in  1787  and  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  eminent  abilities  of  Broth¬ 
ers  Van  den  Broeck,  John  Abrams  and 
John  Meyer,  its  earliest  Masters. 

The  Knickerbockers  who  founded  Hol¬ 
land  Lodge  were  so  offended  because 
they  were  required  to  keep  the  records 
in  English  for  inspection  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  instead  of  in  Dutch,  that  they 
caused  their  minute  book  to  be  labelled 
inside  and  outside 


HANDELINGEN 

DER 

HOLLANDSCHE  LQGE 


The  records  were  thus  kept  in  English 
and  Dutch.  The  original  Dutch  Bible 
is  still  in  use.  Some  of  its  earliest  Mas¬ 
ters  from  1787  to  1800  were  Worshipful 
Brothers  Meyer,  Van  den  Broeck,  Stagg, 
Pintard,  Abrams,  Roorback,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Henderson,  Hicks,  John  Jacob 
Astor  and  William  Irving. 

The  old  Knickerbockers  excelled  in 
good  living.  The  minutes  of  1788  show 
that  Brothers  Coster,  Benson  and  liOW 
agreed  with  Brother  Beekman  for  all 
such  wines  as  the  lodge  might  want.  In 
1797  Brother  Irving  moved  that  the 
treasurer  be  empowered  to  purchase  a 
quarter  cask  of  wine.  In  1792  Brother 
Hodgkinson  presented  two  large  bowls 
from  China  with  the  arms  of  the  lodge 
inscribed  thereon.  In  1797  Brother 
Hicks  presented  six  china  mugs  elegant¬ 
ly  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the  lodge. 
The  hospitable  qualities  of  Holland 
Lodge  shone  on  St.  Johns’  festivals,  and 
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a  right  good  jolly  time  they  always  had. 
The  Grand  Lodge  officers  and  some  fa¬ 
vorite  lodge  were  always  invited.  The 
average  cost  was  four  dollars  a  plate  and 
four  dollars  for  a  coach  to  insure  a 
brother  getting  home  safely. 

It  is  like  a  breeze  of  Knickerbocker 
air  in  New  York  to  read  over  the  roster 
of  names  of  the  members  of  Holland. 
As  many  as  two  to  sixteen  representa¬ 
tives  of  families  are  enrolled  thereon 
from  1787  to  1906,  particularly  in  the 
Livingston,  Van  Cortlandt,  Irving,  Van 
Rensselaer  and  Stuyvesant  families. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  names  of  many 
of  the  streets  on  Manhattan  Island  in 
the  following  list  of  members: 

A  ST  OR,  ANTHONY,  ADAMS, 
Abrams,  Ammidown,  Arnold,  Andraea, 
Abbott,  Alley,  Alden,  Alsop. 

BEEKMAN,  BLEEOKER,  BAR¬ 
CLAY,  Belmont,  Benkard,  Benjamin, 
Bradford,  Bishop,  Bruno,  Bache,  Brown, 
Bibby,  Bell,  Boyd,  Baehr,  BARRETTO, 
Bedford,  BENSON,  BURLING,  Bain- 
bridge,  BOND,  Bostwick,  BARLOW, 
Balestier,  Bronson,  Bull,  Barker. 

CRUGER,  CLARKSON,  CLINTON, 
CROiSBY,  Chanler,  Cromwell,  Conover, 
Cammann,  COSTER,  COOPER, 
CLARK,  Carter,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Cheeseman,  Chase,  Cutting,  Carnochan, 
Crocheron,  Crant,  Castenbader,  Catlin, 
Couvenhoven. 

Dodge,  Dunscombe,  De  Puyster,  De 
Witt,  Dunlap,  DUANE,  Davis,  DOWN¬ 
ING,  Duel,  Delafield,  Dexter,  Draper. 

Evans.  Emmett,  Edwards,  ELLIS. 

Freeman,  Frothingham,  Praunces,  Fel- 
lowes,  Foster,  Fay,  Fawcett,  Frear, 
Fearing. 

GOUVERNEUR,  Gray,  Graham, 
Grant,  Gibbs,  Gordon,  Guernsey,  Gar¬ 
rick,  Gurnee,  Grymes,  Groesbeck,  Glass, 
Grinnell,  Green,  Goelet,  Goodall,  Graves. 

Hecksher,  Haight,  Hillhouse,  Hayden, 
Henderson,  HICKS,  Hardy,  Halsted, 
Howe,  HENRY,  Hill,  Hamersley,  Have- 
meyer,  Hoffman,  HARRISON,  HOUS¬ 
TON,  Hollister,  HAMMOND,  Harri- 
man,  Hildreth,  Herring. 

Irving,  Isaacs. 

JONES,  Janeway,  Jackson,  Jordan. 


.Terome,  Jaffray,  JAY,  Johnson. 

Knox,  KING,  Kortright,  Kuhne,  Kent, 
Ker,  Kissam,  Kane,  Kemp,  Knapp, 
Kingsland,  Kobbe. 

LIVINGSTON,  LORILLARD,  LAW¬ 
RENCE,  liongworth,  Libby,  Lovell, 
IjOw.  Lefferts,  Lott,  Laimbeer,  Lydig, 
Lord,  Lentilhon,  LEGGETT,  Lewis, 
Lee. 

Meyer,  McEvers,  Miller,  Moore, 
MOTT,  MURRAY,  McLean,  McVicker, 
.MONROE,  Mitchell,  Minton,  Motley. 
Mason,  Maitland,  MORRIS,  Morgan, 
Maclay,  Macy,  Morse,  Milnor,  Moffatt. 

Norwood,  Nicholas,  Newport,  Nichol, 
NEILSON,  Newcombe. 

Onderdonk,  Olcott,  Ogden,  Osborn, 
Ogilvie,  Otis,  Oelrichs,  Oothout,  Osgood, 
Oakley. 

Pinta)rd,  Price,  Post,  PRINCE,  PELL, 
Pond,  Pillot,  Provost,  Pomeroy,  Pennin- 
kin,  Phipps,  Phelps,  Peters,  Peabody, 
PERRY,  PIERPONT,  Perkins,  Pauld¬ 
ing. 

Roorbaeh,  Rodman,  Rodgers,  Rollo,  Ra- 
pallo,  Ronalds.  Rowe,  Rutter,  Robbins, 
Remsen,  ROBINSON,  ROSE,  READ, 
RAPELYE,  RUTGERS,  ROOSE¬ 
VELT. 

Stagg,  Suydam,  STEUBEN,  Seaman, 
Sterling,  STUYVESANT,  Sanford, 
SMITH,  SACKETT.  Seton,  Staples, 
SANDS,  SCHERMERHORN,  Slidell, 
Scryrageour,  iStevens,  Stoughton,  Stout, 
Swan,  Scott,  Sturgis,  Schieffelin,  Still¬ 
man,  Schenck,  Seney. 

Taylor  Townsend,  THOMPSON,  Tal¬ 
ler,  Tallman,  Tallmadge,  Tappan,  Tiles- 
ton. 

Upton,  Urquhart. 

Van  den  Broeck,  Van  Slyck,  VAN 
CORTLANDT,  Van  Rensselaer,  VAN 
DERVOORT,  Vanderpoel,  Van  Wyck, 
Van  Zandt,  VARICK,  VAN  NESS, 
Vermilye,  Van  Beuren,  Van  Home,  Van- 
derwerf,  Van  Vliet. 

Wells,  Wagstaff,  Whitney,  Wain- 
wright,  Wilmerding,  Winthrop,  WILL¬ 
IAMS,  WHITE,  Worden.  WATTS. 
Webb,  Wyckoff,  Ward,  Weeks,  Whit¬ 
ing,  Worthington,  Wotherspoon,  Whltte- 
more,  Wetherby,  Waakhauysen,  Wood- 
hull,  (President)  George  Washington. 
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The  Sweeper  of  the  Leaves. 

By  ALFRE-D  COCHRANt. 

(From  the  Cornhlll  Magazine.) 


When  Autumn’s  misty  trail  is  drawn 
In  cobwebs  on  the  sodden  lawn, 

When  strewn  about  the  garden  ways 
Lies  the  lost  pomp  of  summer  days, 

The  gardener  sedulously  sweeps 
The  withered  ieaves  in  yellow  heaps, 

And  plies  his  broom  on  bed  and  border 
To  bring  untidiness  to  order. 

Yet,  while  he  sweeps,  the  restless  breeze. 
That  whispers  mischief  to  the  trees, 

Piliing  the  drear  October  sky 

With  clouds  of  dead  leaves  wandering  by. 

Strews  them  afresh  upon  the  soil. 

As  if  in  mockery  of  his  toil. 

Thinking  it  foolishness  to  mask 
The  obvious  faiiure  of  his  task. 

To  him  as  one  who  warred  with  fate, 

I  deemed  it  well  to  demonstrate 
How  when  his  broom  and  he  were  gone 
The  russet  windfall  still  went  on. 

He  heard  me,  as  he  swept  the  walk. 

And  leaned  upon  his  broom  to  talk; 

While  with  an  uncomplaining  glance, 

He  watched  the  dead  leaves  whirl  and  dance; 
Then  answered,  ere  he  bent  once  more 
To  sweeping,  “It  were  wnss  afore.” 

He  paused  again.  “Beside,”  said  he, 

“I’m  one  as  canna  let  things  he. 
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It  ain’t  much  use,  this  time  0’  year, 

Still  you  can  tell  a  broom’s  bin  ’ere.” 

He  gave  his  head  a  thoughtful  jerk, 

And  placidly  resumed  his  work. 

Marking  his  ineffectual  zest, 

I  tried  his  moral  to  digest. 

The  world  is  full,  it  seems  to  me. 

Of  those  who  cannot  let  things  be. 

And  human  effort  still  achieves 
Tasks  like  the  sweeping  of  the  leaves. 

In  every  comer  of  the  land 
Gather  the  sweepers,  broom  in  hand. 

And  still  disorder  mars  the  scene 
Where  they  and  their  Reforms  have  been; 

And  still,  the  while  they  travail  sore. 

Life  looks  less  tidy  than  before. 

So  be  it;  but,  although  the  staff 
Of  critics— who  do  nothing— laugh. 

Yet  has  the  littered  landscape  room 
Ev’n  for  the  sweeper  and  his  broom; 

And  it  may  be,  one  autumn  day, 

When  effort  falters  by  the  way, 

In  hours  when  all  applause  is  dumb. 

That  the  reward  of  toil  shall  come. 

For  to  the  garden  shall  draw  nigh 
A  more  observant  passer-by, 

Who,  even  if  the  sight  prevents 
A  prouder  flow  of  compliments. 

Will  yet  acknowledge,  never  fear. 

That— some  one  with  a  broom  was  here. 
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The  Editor’s  Miscellany. 


EVER  was  the  alliance  between 
fortune  and  fame  capable  of 
much  resistance  in  the  world 
of  letters.  Plaints  of  the  com¬ 
mercialization  of  literature  may  come 
with  good  grace  from  publishers  who  dis¬ 
like  to  think  of  coming  into  contact  with 
writers  by  means  of  the  methods  of  re¬ 
tail  merchants  who  purchase  their  wares 
through  the  auction  block  channels  of 
free  lance  middlemen.  Few  would  dis¬ 
pute  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
writers  of  but  average  ability,  who  asso¬ 
ciate  the  notion  of  a  motor  car  income 
■with  the  probable  results  of  a  man’s  pen 
has  little  in  common  with  the  fact  that 
the  path  to  high  fame  is  as  exclusive  as 
e^er  and  as  jealous  of  its  freedom  from 
crowding.  Nor  is  it  to  be  contended  that 
the  gateway  to  the  coveted  path  is  a 
monastic  devotion  to  a  poverty  of  the 
creature  comforts  of  things  material. 
That  the  great  authors  of  the  world  have 
seldom  lacked  other  resources  than  the 
problematical  income  from  their  creative 
work  is  a  condition  of  things  as  easily 
ascertainable  as  it  is  generally  over¬ 
looked.  Many  are  the  Solomons  who  like 
to  point  out  that  the  limelight  of  a  day 
is  constitutionally  alien  to  the  sunlight 
of  intellectual  immortality.  Triteness, 
however,  can  scarcely  do  more  than  con¬ 
ceal  a  truth  from  those  whom  monotony 
of  iteration  irritates.  At  the  risk  of 
sheer  triteness,  it  may  be  urged  that  in 
the  present  day  world  of  letters  Naza¬ 
reth  is  usually  unconscious  of  the  quality 
of  its  prophet  until  his  title  to  fame  has 
been  won  and  often  for  long  thereafter. 
Especially  is  this  honest  blindness  a  con- 
Bpicaons  and  seemingly  necessary  attri¬ 
bute  of  formal  bodies  of  conscientious 


notables,  who  endeavor  to  anticipate  the 
sure  judgment  of  posterity.  What  other 
explanation  may  there  be  of  a  French 
Academy  which  year  after  year  felt  it 
necessary  to  bar  Emile  Zola  from  the 
company  of  select  and  unquestionably 
discriminating  personages  who  had  won 
their  artificial  contemporary  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  as  “immortals”?  How'  else  ac¬ 
count  for  a  British  court  which  could 
daintily  bestow  a  laurel  upon  Alfred 
Austen,  when  the  shade  of  Tennyson 
must  have  fought  for  the  living  Swin¬ 
burne?  Nor  may  America  smile  too 
broadly,  even  though  America,  as  Amer¬ 
ica,  be  not  responsible  for  the  rise  of  a 
Hall  of  Fame,  the  limitations  of  wdiose 
judges  were  too  marked  to  allow  them 
to  approve  the  already  world-wide  fame 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  To  resent  these 
shortcomings  of  contemporary  judgment 
were  to  fail  of  realizing  that  a  sense  of 
humor  easily  vies  with  a  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  contest  for  excellence.  If 
the  world  of  letters  needs  to  learn  how 
TO  laugh  in  its  sleeve,  George  Bernard 
Shaw  might  be  persuaded  to  become  a 
tutor— even  without  stipulating  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  perusal  of  “Plays  Pleasant 
and  Unpleasant”  as  a  textbook. 

*  *  if 

In  the  growing  commercialization  of 
that  mass  of  modern  literary  effort 
wAich  may  never  attain  the  eminence, 
the  solitary  distinction,  attending  the  toil¬ 
some  ascent  of  the  mountain  trail  to  im- 
ntortality  there  may,  perhaps,  be  just 
r  eason  for  a  lament  that  the  pleasant 
byways  of  the  valley  should  be  dem¬ 
ocratized  to  the  extent  of  a  vulgarity 
that  succeeds  in  dictating  the  terms  of 
“sweetness  and  light”  in  a  manner  fatal- 
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ly  disquieting  to  the  shade  of  Mathew 
Arnold.  Reaction  has  value  and,  per¬ 
haps,  a  considerable  mission  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance.  At  any  rate,  it  is  pleasant 
to  those,  who  undertake  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  a  devotion  to  the  less 
sordid,  to  observe  symptoms  of  rebellion 
against  the  identification  of  vulgarity 
with  intellectual  democracy.  The  editor 
of  “Musings  Without  Method”  in  “Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine”  might  be  esteemed  a 
type  of  despairing  commentator,  whose 
musings  lose  value,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
accepted  as  final,  but  whose  analysis  is 
keen  enough  to  open  the  way  for  the 
future  synthetic  guides  of  intellec/faal 
democracy.  Here  is  a  slight  excerpt 
from  his  casual  diagnosis  of  literary  de¬ 
cadence: 

“Now,  vulgarity  is  a  failing  of  char¬ 
acter  as  much  as  of  intelligence.  Learn¬ 
ing  is  not  necessary  to  the  making  of  a 
fine  gentleman,  and  we  do  not  think  the 
reading  of  books  will  ever  prove  a  spe¬ 
cific.  ...  No  doubt  we  have  followed 
a  false  system;  we  have  taught  the 
wrong  things;  we  have  pointed  to  paltry 
ideals.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  way,  since  nobody  is  sanguine  enough 
to  bring  back  into  our  practical  curricu¬ 
lum  the  treatist>s  on  manners  which  were 
an  efficient  guide  unto  the  footsteps  of 
our  forefathers.” 

*  *  * 

That  the  bore  who  interrupted  Horace 
on  the  Via  Sacra  was  a  rare  personage 
in  antiquity  and  that  the  bores  of  the 
present  are  quite  the  rule  is  an  assertion 
more  easy  than  nice.  But  the  lover  of 
intellectual  democracy  will  not  have  it 
that  the  proportion  of  bores  has  increased 
with  the  diffusion  of  culture  or  that  the 
number  of  pedants  has  attained  a  higher 
ratio  through  the  spread  of  learning. 
Little  patience  is  demanded  in  behalf  of 
those  who  would  teach  adherence  to  a 
doctrine  of  strict  communion  among  the 
literate,  ignoring,  withal,  that  to  the 


aspiring  multitude,  who  love  an  intel¬ 
lectual  world  at  w^hose  threshold  they 
struggle  for  admission,  may  be  vouch¬ 
safed  a  vision  of  the  ideal  in  literature. 
The  vision  may  not  be  clear,  but  it  loses 
none  of  its  sustaining  virtue  because  “all 
palled  in  crimson  samite.”  To  guide  this 
multitude  to  this  vision  of  the  ideal  in 
literature  must  be  an  underlying  aim  of 
critics,  who  would  exceed  the  destruc¬ 
tive  function  and  synthesize  the  more 
lasting  qualities,  both  in  public  opinion 
and  in  the  creative  work  of  the  writers 
of  the  day.  A  convincing  definition  of 
the  part  of  the  critic  was  framed  by  Mr. 
Garnet  Smith,  who  concluded  a  recent 
article  upon  French  literary  criticism 
in  the  “Quarterly  Review”  by  declaring 
that  “the  critic  has  a  noble  if  an  endless 
task.  .  .  .  He  knows  he  i  sstudying 
that  which  is  subject  to  imperfection  and 
mutability.  He  will  establish  his  stand¬ 
ard,  as  widely  human  as  may  be,  and 
judge  with  regard  to  it,  but  judge  in  mer¬ 
cy  and  the  loving  kindness  of  compre¬ 
hension.  .  .  .  He  must  endeavor  that 
which  every  wise  man  endeavors,  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the 
good;  and  if  he  fails  he  only  shares  the 
failures  of  other  men  who  aim  at  high 
things.” 

*  «  « 

That  the  critic  has  less  than  a  little 
to  do  with  the  ultimate  fame  of  intellec¬ 
tual  immortals  would  probably  be  the 
unrestrained  confession  of  many  a  can¬ 
did  critic  himself,  were  one  to  meet  him 
off  his  pedestal.  Fame  is  a  knight-er¬ 
rant,  the  key  to  whose  heart  is  held  by 
no  ambassador.  To  guide  and  elevate 
the  taste  of  the  many  by  dissecting  the 
literary  products  of  the  day,  by  citing 
the  classic  ideals  0  fthe  time  and  by 
painting  the  way  to  reliance  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  literary  judgment— of  such  is  the 
wKnk  of  a  critic  who  would  prove  his 
right  to  be  called  Gamaliel  by  all  that 
choose  to  sit  at  his  feet. 
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I  HE  session  of  the  Congress 
which  has  just  opened  at 
Washington  promises  to  he 
fraught  with  results  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  financial 
world.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  many  quarters  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  be  enacted  into  federal  law  is 
looked  uiron  with  misgiving.  George  F. 
Baer,  president  of  the  Reading,  and 
other  railroad  presidents  as  well  as  many 
of  Wall  street’s  most  “eminent”  financiers 
will  no  doubt  remember  and  heartily  con¬ 
cur  in  the  opinion  at  one  time  expressed 
by  a  United  States  Senator  that  “the 
Legislature  having  adjourned  the  State 
will  be  safe,  and  if  the  Congress  will 
now  adjourn  the  nation  will  be  safe.” 
From  any  but  the  most  self-interested 
point  of  view,  however,  the  reform  meas¬ 
ures  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  must 
be  welcomed  as  among  the  most  public 
spirited  legislation  which  the  national 
body  of  lawmakers  has  enacted  in  recent 
yetirs.  It  is  not  within  the  compass  of 
this  article  to  discuss  the  merits  of  rail¬ 
road  rate  legislation,  but  it  may  be  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  ideas  of  the  President  on 
this  subject  are  supported  by  many  able 
men  in  the  world  of  finance  and  in  that 
of  active  railroad  administration.  In¬ 
vestors  need  have  no  fear  that  such  laws 
as  the  President  has  suggested  will  have 
any  detrimental  effect  on  their  stocks 
and  bonds.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  these  laws  will 
materially  add  to  the  income  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  by  abolishing  the  practice  of  giving 
rebates,  which  in  many  instances  has  cut 
into  the  income  of  the  railroads  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Bnt  even  if  the 
earnings  of  the  railroads  should  be  ad¬ 


versely  affected,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  were  better  that  railroads  in  the 
country  should  cease  paying  dividends 
than  that  they  should  pay  them  with 
money  wrongfully  exacted  from  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  desire  to  earn  dividends  and 
interest  on  a  high  capitalization  is,  as 
the  President  points  out,  a  direct  incen¬ 
tive  to  the  employment  of  methods  cal¬ 
culated  to  injure  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant,  the  farmer  and  the  working¬ 
man. 

«  *  * 

The  President’s  message  was  a  remark¬ 
able  document,  even  as  Presidential  ut¬ 
terances  go  these  days,  but  the  desire  to 
know  exactly  what  attitude  the  President 
would  take  on  important  public  questions 
obtained  for  it  a  larger  circle  of  readers 
than  even  the  most  popular  novel  of  the 
day,  especially  in  the  banking  commun¬ 
ity.  So  anxious  are  the  great  bankers  of 
the  street  to  know  what  the  President  is 
going  to  say  that  they  use  every  effort 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  message  beforehand. 
In  this  effort  they  seem  to  have  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  some  persons  who  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  message,  for  it  is  matter  of 
general  knowledge  that  the  great  bank¬ 
ers  of  Wall  street  are  fully  informed  of 
the  contents  of  these  documents  of  state 
and  even  have  complete  copies  on  their 
desks  several  days  before  the  message 
becomes  public  property  by  being  sent 
to  the  Congress.  The  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  has,  however,  more  influence  on 
the  course  of  the  stock  market  than 
ahnoet  any  other  public  document. 
Consequently  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  message  gives  the  for¬ 
tunate  possessor  thereof  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  less  happily  situated  or  less 
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powerful  competitors.  The  measure  of 
this  advantage  can  best  be  taken  by  a 
reference  to  the  events  of  a  year  ago.  At 
that  time  the  tenure  of  the  message  was 
well  known  to  a  small  coterie  of  rich 
bankers  with  influence  at  Washington 
several  days  before  its  publication  and 
they  were  thus  enabled  to  sell  their  stocks 
as  well  as  to  go  heavily  short  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  knowing  tliat  the  Presidential  ut¬ 
terances  would  be  a  shock  to  security 
holders.  Prices  broke  promptly  on  the 
publication  of  the  message  and  the  de¬ 
cline  extended  to  an  average  of  twenty 
points.  This  is  as  wrong  as  any  railroad 
rebate  ever  hoped  to  be.  Public  docu¬ 
ments  should  be  jealously  guarded  and 
every  measure  should  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  prevent  a  leak  to  any  one. 

*  «  • 

The  policy  and  attitude  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  can,  of  course,  never  be  divorced 
from  a  strong  influence  on  speculation 
and  any  attempt  to  bring  this  about 
would  be  quite  vain,  because  the  govern¬ 
ment  enters  so  deeply  into  the  daily  life. 
It  should,  however,  be  possible  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  unnecessary  contributions  by 
the  government  to  the  cause  of  specula¬ 
tion.  Exception  is  here  taken  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  publishing  at  stated  periods  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  probable  size  of  this  or  that 
crop  by  the  government  bureaus  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  an 
emphatic  protest  should  be  entered  by  the 
people  against  the  continuation  of  this 
custom.  Recent  government  estimates  as 
to  the  probable  size  of  the  cotton  crop 
have  furnished  the  most  valuable  ammu¬ 
nition  for  a  clique  of  reckless  speculators 
in  that  staple  who  on  the  basis  of  these 
estimates  have  bid  up  the  price  of  cotton 
for  future  delivery  to  over  twelve  cents 
a  pound.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  bears 
who  would  desire  to  see  the  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  futures  as  much  below  the  staple’s 
real  value  as  the  bulls  would  like  to  see 
It  above  that  level.  But  it  is  not  to  the 
Interest  of  the  cotton  trade  nor  of  the 
planter  to  have  to  contend  with  such  vio¬ 
lent  flnctnations  in  the  price  of  the  sta¬ 
ple  as  have  recently  occurred.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  now  confronted  with  a  repetition 


of  the  wild  speculation  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Daniel  J.  Sully,  which  forced 
cotton  up  to  nearly  twenty  cents  a  pound. 
It  took  the  trade  nearly  a  year  to  re¬ 
cover  from  this  excess  in  the  cotton  pit. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  were  the 
government  to  abolish  estimates,  which 
generally  prove  far  out  of  the  way,  being 
either  far  too  low  or  much  too  high,  the 
cotton  market  would  lose  its  attractive¬ 
ness  as  a  gambling  device.  Private  esti¬ 
mates  or  even  estimates  of  associations 
do  not  carry  the  weight  of  a  government 
publication.  Let  the  government  content 
itself  with  reports  as  to  condition,  mak¬ 
ing  these  reports  as  frequent  as  possible, 
and  to  detailed  daily  or  weekly  reports  of 
the  amounts  of  cotton  ginned,  and  the  de¬ 
partment  will  be  less  likely  of  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  in  collusion  with  either  the 
planters  or  the  gamblers.  Formerly 
there  seems  to  have  existed  a  somewhat 
close  connection  with  the  latter,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  months  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  apparently  listened  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  Southern  Cotton 
Planters’  Association. 

*  «  * 

One  of  the  most  important  measures 
which  the  present  Congress  will  be  asked 
to  consider  and  pass  into  law  is  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  for  currency  reform.  In  a 
previous  issue  attention  was  called  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  basis  of  our  ab¬ 
surd  scheme  of  currency,  but  recent  oc¬ 
currences  in  the  money  market  have 
served  to  emphasize  the  urgent  necessity 
of  the  modernization  of  our  system.  For 
some  reason  which  must  be  searched  for 
in  the  character  of  our  nation,  nothing  is 
more  difficult  of  accomplishment  than 
currency  reform.  The  State  banking 
craze,  the  greenback  craze  and  the  silver 
craze,  which  were  largely  the  expression 
of  the  popular  idea  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  our  money  system,  all 
failed  because  the  conservatism  of  the 
majority  asserted  itself  and  declared  that 
these  were  not  along  the  lines  of  scien¬ 
tific  improvement,  and  in  the  fear  that 
some  unwise  changes  might  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  business  the  iieople  pre¬ 
ferred  to  let  the  badly  antiquated  and 
decrepit  inherited  system  continue  in  ef¬ 
fect.  As  a  result  the  sober  business  com- 
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miinity  is  treated  from  time  to  time  to  the 
nerye-shaking  spectacle  of  a  25  per  cent, 
call  money  market.  The  early  x>art  of 
December,  1905,  saw  money  loaned  out 
on  call  for  several  weeks  at  an  average  of 
10  per  cent.,  with  occasional  flurries 
which  on  some  days  carried  the  rate  up 
to  25  and  28  per  cent.  The  latter  is  the 
highest  rate  for  loans  paid  in  Wall 
street  since  September  29,  1902,  when 
the  rate  advanced  to  35  per  cent.,  while 
in  the  May  panic  of  1901  the  rate  rose 
to  75  per  cent.  Even  loans  for  short 
I)eriods  of  thirty  and  sixty  days  were 
made  at  unusually  high  rates,  several 
loans  being  reported  at  7  per  cent.  In 
spite  of  these  rates  there  was  no  cur¬ 
tailment  in  the  loans  of  New  York  banks 
made  to  stock  market  speculators,  and 
as  a  result  almost  all  the  big  New  York 
banks  were  forced  to  report  reserves  be¬ 
low  the  legal  limit.  Under  a  reasonable 
and  scientific  currency  system  such  dis¬ 
turbing  occurrences  would  be  practically 
eliminated.  What  our  present  system 
lacks  is  elasticity.  The  result  is  that 
the  rate  of  interest  is  either  so  low  as 
to  curtail  the  profits  of  banking  or  so 
high  as  to  distuib  sentiment.  There  Is 
either  plethora  or  stringency,  between 
which  lies  the  real  golden  mean. 

•  #  * 

An  absolutely  unflexible  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  would,  of  course,  not  be  desirable,  nor 
is  such  a  rate  to  be  found  anywhere. 
It  is  only  the  extremes  which  are  so 
much  greater  here  than,  for  instance,  in 
Europe.  There  also  the  demand  for 
funds  has  caused  a  tightening  of  the 
rate,  and  in  Germany,  especially,  the  dis¬ 
count  rate  has  been  advanced  to  6  per 
cent.  This  rate  has  been  reached  only 
three  times  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years:  in  1882,  when  a  financial  crisis 
was  impending  on  the  continent;  in  No¬ 
vember,  1898,  at  the  top  of  the  inflation 
of  Germany’s  industrial  boom,  and  in 
October,  1809,  when  the  Boer  war  panic 
was  threatening  the  London  market. 
Bearing  these  dates  in  mind,  it  is  natural 
that  the  advance  to  this  unusual  rate  is 
viewed  with  feelings  of  alarm  abroad. 
The  advances  everywhere  from  the  low 
rates  of  interest  which  had  prevailed  in 


all  financial  centers  for  the  past  two 
years  have  apparently  come  to  stay,  at 
least  for  some  time,  and  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  great  expansion  of  credits 
and  business  has  overtaken  the  enormous 
gold  reduction  and  the  overabundance 
of  money  which  followed. 

*  *  * 

That  in  the  face  of  the  apparent  mone¬ 
tary  stringency  stock  market  prices 
should  have  continued  to  advance,  with 
enormous  dealings,  has  been  one  of  the 
sensations  of  the  financial  world.  Here¬ 
tofore  it  had  been  an  invariable  rule 
that  any  squeeze  in  money  necessarily 
meant  a  decline  in  the  market,  even  if 
only  a  temporary  one.  The  stock  market 
of  the  first  week  in  December  ignored 
this  rule  just  as  it  has  upset  many  of 
the  almost  sacred  traditions  of  the  street. 
The  market  has  been  a  law  unto  itself, 
and  as  a  result  the  old  conservative  men, 
seasoned  by  years  of  experience,  have 
been  lookers-on,  while  the  young  element 
has  been  conducting  one  of  the  most  sen¬ 
sational  bull  campaigns  ever  known.  The 
speculation  which  has  excited  Wall 
street  since  early  fall  has  been  the  wild¬ 
est  ever  known.  Stocks  are  now  selling 
at  prices  never  before  reached,  and  every 
day  new  high  records  are  being  made. 
At  present  valuations  the  most  optimis¬ 
tic  views  regarding  the  country’s  pros¬ 
perity  would  appear  to  be  discounted. 
Admitting  every  argument  that  can  be 
advanced  and  conceding  unusual  pros- 
l>ects  for  the  winter  wheat  crop,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  how  the  market  can  be  put 
much  higher  without  inviting  serious  dis¬ 
aster.  There  is  grave  reason  to  believe 
that  even  present  prices  are  so  high  as  to 
demand  a  readjustment.  'Whether  this 
shall  take  place  gradually  in  orderly 
fashion,  or  whether  the  debauch  in  spec¬ 
ulation  shall  be  carried  to  a  point  where 
panic  and  forced  and  urgent  liquidation 
will  step  in  to  wipe  the  paper  profits  off 
the  slate,  is  a  question  to  which  the 
gambling  element,  drunk  with  success, 
shuts  its  ears.  The  general  public  for¬ 
tunately  appears  to  be  wide  awake  to  the 
danger  of  the  situation,  and  the  inev¬ 
itable  crash  will  carry  down  with  it  only 
those  whose  wealth  sought  this  outlet  to 
assert  its  influence. 

EDWARD  STUART. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


In  addition  to  all  the  usual  selections 
from  foreign  periodical  literature 

The  February  Number 


of  THE  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE 

will  contain  a  Character  Sketch 
and  Portrait  of 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 

The  first  Liberal 

to  become  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  since 
Lord  Rosebery  resigned  in  1895. 

Q  This  article  will  present  an  authoritative  view  of  the 
personality  and  career  of  the  Scotchman  summoned 
by  King  Edward  to  succeed  to  the  power  held  by 
Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Salisbury  and  Balfour. 


'ATENTS 


Trade  Marks 
■  Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  n  ekr  tch  and  description  may 
qntckly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  is  probably  patentable.  Commnnlca- 
tions  strioUy oonlldentlaL  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  secnringpatents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
$peeial  notice,  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  Jimerican. 

A  handsomely  illnstrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientlflc  Journal.  Terms.  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  New  York 

Branch  Offlce.  626  F  St.  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  IMPROVED 

CROCKER 
FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Self-filling 

NEW  NOVEL  NEAT 

Simple,  Sensible,  Satisfactory 

SUPERB  GOLD  PENS 

No  Glass  Filler  Required 

Prices,  $2.50,  $3.50,  $5  Fully  Guaranteed 

R.  C.  CROCKER  &  CO. 

258  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Shredded 
Whole  Wheat 

is  made  of  the  whole  wheat,  steam-cooked  and  drawn  into  fine 
porous  shreds  and  baked.  These  delicate  shreds  are  retained  and 
assimilated  when  the  stomach  rejects  all  other  foods.  Thousands 
of  persons — including  many  doctors— gratefully  aflfirm  this  fact  in 
letters  to  this  Company. 

**IT*S  ALL  IN  THE  SHREDS” 

Shredded  Wheat  Is  not  “treated”  or  "flaTored”  with  anythinc — ^It  la  the  whole 
wheat  and  nothlnc  but  the  wheat — the  cleanest  and  pnrest  cereal  food  made.  It  Is 
made  in  two  forms — BISCUIT  and  XRISCUIT.  The  Biscuit  is  delicious  for  break¬ 
fast  with  hot  or  cold  milk  or  cream  or  for  any  other  meal  in  combination  with  fmlts 
or  Teretables.  Trlscnlt  is  the  shredded  whole  wheat  cracker  which  takes  the  place 
of  white  floor  bread;  dellcloos  as  a  toast  with  butter  or  with  cheese  or  preserres. 

THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


M^pS  for  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools 

MAP  OF  PALESTINE,  Illustr&ting  the  Old  Testament 

and  the  Land  as  Divided  among  the  Twelve  Tribes. 

NAP  OF  PALESTINE,  Illustrating  the  New  Testament. 

MAP  OF  THE  BOHAN  EMPIRE,  Illustrating  the 

Journeys  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

MAP  OF  ASSYRIA  AND  THE  ADJACENT 

LANDS,  Illustrating  the  Captivities  of  the  Jews. 

MAP  OF  EGYPT  AND  THE  SINAI  PENIN¬ 
SULA.  Illustrating  the  Joumeyings  of  the  Israelites. 

They  are  lithographed  In  fotir  colors  on  muslin  of  superior  quality,  and 
measure  36x58  inches. 

PRICE,  $1.00  EACH 

The  Complete  Set  of  Five  Maps  for  $4.50  postpaid. 

|[7  SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST. 

HENRY  D.  NOYES  &  CO..  «o  Devonshire  st- 


^otel  l^omerstt 

Commontoiealtt)  SDenue 
iao$ton,  ^a0$. 

ONE  OF  THE  IVORLD'S  MOST  LUXURIOUS  HOSTELRIES 

•■T^HERE  is  no  Hotel  quite  like  the  Somerset — fastidiously 
appointed  with  every  known  requisite  for  comfort,  safety 
and  enjoyment.  Delightfully  located  in  Boston’s  exclusive  resi¬ 
dential  Ba  .k  Bay  section,  accessible  to  railway  stations,  places  of 
amusement,  shopping  centers  (10  minutes  by  electrics),  yet  free 
from  the  noise  and  disagreeable  features  of  city  hotel  life. 

ALFRED  S.  AMER,  Manager 

'BOOKLET  ON  JITTLICATION 


Stop  at  ]  Hotel 


Earlington 

(Firtproof  CoHstrmctiom) 

27lh  STREET,  SIRS' 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Th«  Management  dealres  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  Reduction  In  Rates 
for  Rooms  and  Restaurant. 

Table  d’Hote  Dinner,  Seventy^flTS 
Cents. 

Rooms,  with  Detached  Bath.  One 
Dollar  per  Day  and  upward. 

Parlor  and  Bedroom,  with  PrlTata 
Bath.  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  Day  and  upward. 

Ladles  travelling  alone  will  find  the 
Earlington  quiet,  safe  and  most  con¬ 
venient  for  Shopping  and  Theatres. 


Cstab.  1846 


C.  M.  EARLE  &  SON 

of  Earle’s  Hotel 


Looking  Backward 

>\  Look  backward  If  you  want  te  look 
1|  into  tho  future  of  an 

I  Ejnerson 

/  Piano 

The  past  half  eontnrr  will  show 
pianos  of  this  make  in  ail  kinds  of 
uwo— Concert  Hail,  Cbureh.  Behool 
and  the  Homa 

Ton  may  see  thorn  after  two  or 
thro#  generations  have  taken  loosona 
on  them,  and  they  will  still  bo  good 
awoet-toaod  and  sorviceahio  planoa 

Ask  people  who  possess  an  Bmarsoa 
(for  the  pnrchaser  of  one  seldosa 

^with  it)  what  they  thonght  of 
to  dayV^  yosra  ago — tea  years  ago— 

Thns  the  past  becomes  a  mirror  of 
the  fntnre,  and  proves  to  yon  that  It 
pays  to  buy  a  piano  with  a  good  ree- 
ord— a  known  quantity — a  guaranty 
of  honest  workmanship,  and  a  beauty 
of  tone  that  stays  with  it  to  the  end. 

Bend  for  catalogne  and  de¬ 
scriptive  booklet  of  their 

New  Short  Grand 

vv 


EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

IM  BsyWea  S'.,  (Dest.  Z)  ft  MlcMns  Avs. 
BOSTON.  NASS.  CBKAilO,  U. 


Hotel  Lenox 


250  Rooms,  125  Baths 

All  with  OatiidB  ExpoBure. 
Fireproof.  Baropean  Plan. 
Long  Dlatance  Telephone 
In  every  room. 

Five  minntea  to  the  heart 
of  the  bnainesa,  amnaementi 
and  ahopping  dieuricta. 


Boylston  and  Exeter  Sts. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  New  Hotel 
•tthM  QU  Stand 

$250,000  Has  Just  been  spent 

Remodeling.  Refnimlsiilag 
and  Redecorating  tha 


Broadway,  Empire  Sq.,  and  ASd  St 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Beatsnrant  and  Bervloe  tTneaeelled. 
Splendid  loeatlon. 

Moat  Modem  Improvements. 

All  surfwss  oars  pass  or  transfer  to  door. 
Bttbway  sad  ‘U,”  stations  S  mlnntsa. 
HotsI  fronting  on  thres  strssta 
RIsouic  Clocks,  Tel«")ones  and  Auto¬ 
matic  UghUag  Devil  ss  In  every  room. 


In  every  room. 


Moderate  Rates 

{Mtttic 


W.  JOHNSON  QUINN,  Froprietor 

f»  dMfc  oftkv}  York-Ftt* 


1906 

SIXTY-SECOND  YEAR 

The  Ex:lectic  Magazine 


In  addition  to  all  its  old  features,  THE 
ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE  contains  each 
month  an  authoritative  article  dealing  with 
some  question  of  great  importance  and  vital 
interest  in  politics,  religion,  literature,  science, 
art  or  the  general  news  of  the  day. 


Foreign  Literature 

THE  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE  repro- 
duces  from  leading  foreign  periodicals  those 
articles  which  are  of  interest  and  value  to 
American  readers.  The  yearly  volume  of  THE 
ECLECTIC  MApAZINE  comprises  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  library  of  essays,  reviews,  criti¬ 
cisms,  travels,  fiction,  science,  history,  philos¬ 
ophy,  biography  and  poetry,  by  many  of  the 
ablest  foreign  writers. 


Single  Number,  25  Cents  ^  Yeariy^  Subscription,  $3.00 
PUBLISHED  MONTHV.Y 

Eclectic  Magazine  Pi[in|ing  &  Publishing  Co, 

>o...  ^  HO  NesSSu  StrsM,|^ew  York  City  : 
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See  Page  99. 

SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


